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A World Cotton Conference Supplement 


The dependence of the world upon the South for its cotton and the 
importance of cotton in world affairs were never more clearly indicated 
than through the great gathering at New Orleans of the World Cotton 
Conference, and the addresses made by men representing Europe and this 
country. Every line of industry, from the producer to the consumer, from 
the handler of cotton to the maker of machinery for its manipulation, was 
represented. It was a great gathering, worthy of this royal staple and of its 
strategic importance in all the vast world-wide ramifications of industry 
and finance. 

It was the most important gathering in regard to cotton ever held in 
this or any other land. Out of it will come a better understanding of the 
world’s absolute dependence upon the South for cotton as freely admitted 
by English spinners, and a clearer realization of the fact that cotton must 
through all the future command profitable prices for the growers. 

The speeches made were, to a large extent, of a very high order, and 
in the aggregate furnish the most comprehensive symposium on cotton 
which has ever been put together in any one publication. These addresses 
contain a vast amount of information as to the statistics of the cotton 
trade and the outlook for the industry, which are of great importance to 
every business man everywhere, for cotton enters intimately into the very 
woof and warp of the world’s trade. It was, therefore, necessary to handle 
the whole matter in a special supplement which gives these addresses, 
with rare exception, practically in full, with a bird’s-eye view by special 
correspondents of the conference and the discussions which took place 
during its session. A copy of this 108-page supplement goes with this 
issue to every subscriber to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, to every cotton 
mill in America and to a large number of the foremost cotton manufac- 
turers of Europe. 
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Chemical and Physica! 
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Deliveries to meet Require- 
ments. 


Open-hearth Steel Ingot, weight 308,700 lbs 
For %-degree double-throw crank shaft. 








Bethlehem Steel Company 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
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Washington 
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ON WHICH SIDE WILL YOU STAND? 


ee on an editorial in the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp with reference to strikes throughout the coun- 


try, the Bessemer Weekly of Bessemer, Ala., says: 
“It is identically what we have been advocating and assert- 
It is a question that must be 
be settled too 
Whenever we hear of proposed strikes, we immediately 
‘Let If to 
Moses’ sake let them strike. There is no better time for this 
if strikes have to them 


ing for months and years past. 
settled, and settled for all time, and it cannot 
soon. 


respond, ‘em come.’ anyone Wants strike, for 


country, come, than to have come 


now. 

are to dominate this coun- 
and to direct 
possible delay, that 


“If labor unions and their bosses 
try, to 
destiny, 


and control its 


know it with 


regulate its business 
let the least 
we may set our house in order for the cataclysm. 


us 


“The very idea that this country should ever be dominated 
by labor unionism is abhorrent to all ideas of life 
“If this is fact 


let 


not a free country in as Well as in name, 


it be definitely determined.” 

If labor unions dominated by radicalism, as at present, 
are to control this country, which we cannot for a moment 
believe, then the sooner we find it out, the better. 

The question at issue is one between sanity and human 
liberty on one side and the insanity of radicalism run wild on 
the other side. 

On one side are freedom, liberty, the American Govern- 
ment and the right of every man to work and to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

On the other side are radicalism, anarchy, Bolshevism, the 
overthrow of government and, as stated in ‘“‘The Anarchist 
Soviet Bulletin,’’ quoted in the Manufacturers Record last 


“The press, church and Government and Constitution 
Down with all constitutions, 


x * * 





governments, capitalization, churches and synagogues! Long 
live anarchism!” 
4 On which side will you stand? 





RADICALISM MUST BE MET AND CONQUERED 
BY THE AWAKENED PATRIOTISM OF 
AMERICA. 


IIERE have been some great compromises in American 
history, some of principle and some of detail, but not one 
of the former ever did anything more than prepare the way 
The 


for bankruptcy, ruin or the inevitable conflict. Missouri 


Compromise was a triumph for statesmanship and a calamity 


for humanity. 


The Industrial Conference in session at Washington was 
summoned to effect a compromise. It is true that another 
phraseology was employed to define this purpose. This con 
gregation of men, it was intimated, would by some occult 


means draws from a mahogany round table a new set of basic 
principles to govern the relations between capital and labor 
and a 


be 


would bring into being, full-grown, a new order new 


system and promulgate a slogan which would the 


ope n 


sesame to peace and prosperity and establish forever an i: 


dustrial edifice so perfect in its architecture that the mere 


of it all 


end to unrest. 


vision would calm agitation, stifle envy and put an 


That was the glowing picture given of the possibilities of 
the conference, but, nevertheless, it was summoned merely 
follow the age-weary custom and effect a compromise 

A compromise of what‘ 

Why, there is no man in Washington who has any doubt 
about what is the real issue at stake. Statesmen talk for 
publication about “chosen representatives” and the “right of 
collective bargaining,” and their vocabularies are rich the 
formulas which seekers of votes had been using for centuries 


before the Gracchi began to capitalize them in Rome, but 
there was really only one domestic issue confronting the cour 

try that required the meeting of men together to solve it 
If it is an issue that statesmen, who think only terms 
well and good But 


of majorities, are unwilling to face 


business cannot be so unconcerned It levies no taxes to pay 
for the mistakes of fancy-loving executives Business must 
ride straight or it rides for a fall. It m meet the l 
that confront face to fa be exterminated With it 
there is no middle ground 

Higher wages is only a factor in av mu It is } 
sible to go on raising wages 1 decreasing the f 
dollar without reaching « ste! The dangers are merely 
incidental so long as relative values are t unduly d irb 
The voice of intelligence can always be heard with pr 
any factory in the land, whether come it of the « 
room or the president's office 

But there is one thing that conferences cannot d t! 
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Congresses cannot do, that kings cannot do and that the peo- 


ple themselves cannot do; they can’t transmute base metals 


into goll—they cannot make idleness profitable. 

In the ritual of chaos which has become so popular among 
certain elements of the working people there is one idol wor- 
shipped above all others, a sneering, leering, barbarously fore- 
headed thing on which is branded “NO Werk.’ 

Can the conference in Washington get from the labor lead- 
ers a pledge that in an eight-hour day, or a six-hour day, or 
a two-hour day, the laborer will prove himself worthy of his 
hire? Can it get any assurances at all that the purpose of 
workmen is to make the factories in which they labor more 
successful and not merely to confiscate and take by force a 
part or all of the success that other men have already won 
let it at that? 


ro 


and 


Has anybody ever heard a responsible labor leader suggest 
that hard work is a medicine the ambitious laborer might 
find worth trying? 


In the 


they reduced the number of hours in 


he 


not. 


England 
Did 
Ile did 


seven-hour full day than he 


miners’ day. produce more per hour thereafter, as 
On the contrary, he did less in a 
had 


If the American miners get a six-hour day, 


promised ? 


done in seven hours of an 


eight-hour day. 
they will not do six-eighths as much work as they do now. 


Precedents show they will do about 514-eighths. 


The radical leaders want to smash industry. They want 
to abolish all profit except their own. They want to suck 
the cow dry in her rich months; they can leave her and go to 
another, they think, when she is dry. 
are sucking one cow 
It 


them that brute strength had its day on earth, countless cen- 


They do not know that while they 


their friends are sucking the others. does not occur to 


beginning with caves as habitations and ending 


It 


turies 


ago, 


with habitations in caves. may make them angry that 


brain is the creator of civilization, but it is a fact just the 
same. 
There is not a business organization in America, big or 


little, so strong of itself that stupid management could not 
There 


Brobdignagian 


wreck it in a year. is not a business organization in 


America of the type that has made oases 


out of deserts and torn the very elements from the air to 


fertilize the fields, that could possibly survive an era of 


minimum production at maximum cost. 


But minimum producticn at maximum cost is what the 
labor leaders have gone to Washington to get. And they are 
going to smash everything in sight if they don’t get it, their 
followers say. 

Are they? 

Has a civilized world beat back the Hun and literally bathed 
in blood in order to preserve itself only to fall in piteous sup- 
plication before as brazen a conspiracy of economic mounte- 
banks and charlatans as ever threw a bomb into a factory or 
a monkey wrench into the machinery? 

Ask the decent, God-fearing, patriotic Americans who fought 


under Pershing in France for a few cents a day. They are 


in the steel mills, not out of them. They are for order, not 


chaos. They are for honest labor, not for that sort of labor 
that has more water in it than any railroad stock ever car- 
ried. They want industrial justice, and that is all they do 
want. 

The soul of the profiteer will expose itself in his mouth 


The unnaturalized aliens who held 


whether he will or no. 


up this Government by the most shameless profiteering eyer 
known in time of war, who stayed here and waxed rich while 


the native workmen guarded louse-infected trenches, who 


came here to exploit the industries of America and who dig 
exploit them; they are the trouble-makers who, gorged but 
not satiated, spread their spawn of riot about and _ boldly 
threaten the very Government itself with destruction and 
annihilation unless it yield to their blackmailing threats and 
put its own head and the heads of all the people under the 
yoke. 

This is not the first time the forces of ruthless lawlessness 
They did it Washington's 
They 


tried it once with Grover Cleveland and discovered that there 


have threatened the nation. in 


time, and he lashed them back into respect for order 


was a he-man in the White House. 


There was no compromise then; there should be no com- 
promise now. Let the Industrial Conference go back home 


if need be. It might better go back home than be led by its 


nose into a labor slaughter-house, a veritable shambles of 


industry, where aliens strut about as masters. 


There is a conference held every four years in this cou- 
try, from the verdict of which there is no appeal. It isa 
conference that shirks no duty, yields to no threats, and in 
the very recordation of its verdicts exhibits so vast a power 
that none dare question either its authority or its commis 
sion. If the issue, therefore, is the subordination of goy- 
ernment to the brute strength of a deluded class that is 


determined to attempt the overthrow of economic law and 
the institution of a system involving the confiscation of prop- 
erty and embezzlement of wages by forceful acquisition of 
money for which it has given no honest labor; if the issue is 
the apotheosis of slothfulness, the worship of idleness and the 
employment of the taxing power for the enrichment of labor 
unions only, directly or indirectly, then, by all means, let the 


American people mtet that issue, and meet it squarely, at the 


ballot box. 
There will not be any compromise then. This Bolshevism 
this industrial vandalism, fhis translated Hunism, will 


crushed under such an avalanche of votes that not in ® 


years will a similar insanity raise itself to the dignity of 


cult in America, 


deluded and fooled by the loud cries of 


propagandists, and mistakes their murderous outpourings fe 
And, of thov 


is 


Washington 


public opinion. in turn, thousands and tens 


sands of ignorant men are deceived by promulgations from 
Washington into believing that prosperity and riches can & 
achieved by the mere composition of some mysterious slog 


which will end poverty and bring to laziness endless streaps 


of gold. But phrases never made a sewing machine, a lath 
or a bushel of wheat. 
Let business, which is the bread and butter of any natio 


put in the White House a business man who will speak wit} 
authority; let business appeal to the country for a fair aD 
a square deal, and the whole mob of fat and greasy malcot 
tents will run to cover so fast that 


keep up with them. 


It is a new world, yes; but if anybody imagines thé 
fighting in Flanders has changed the simple laws of e 


nomics he is only out of the insane asylum because so mag) 


of his fellows have gone crazy too. 
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SHALL WE HAVE LIBERTY OR HELL IN 
AMERICA? THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUN- 
TRY MUST ANSWER PROMPTLY. 


omen is nothing in the Peace Treaty about industrial 
peace. There is in it no clause to prevent the Hun from 
yndermining the industrial structure of the nations against 
which he launched his Juggernaut of hate in 1914. 

The armed forces of Germany are ostensibly unarmed, but 
her most subtle emissaries of disaster, her propagandists, are 
loose and they are continuing the wrecking method pursued 
by Ludendorff and his unspeakable associates in their retreat 
through Belgium. 

The Amalgamated Meat 
Union has been trying to force recognition of the closed shop 
by tying up the entire meat-packing industry of the East. 

In its account 
jaltimore Evening Sun says 


Cutters and Butcher Workmen's 


A strike was ordered in Baltimore last week. 
of the opening of the strike, the 
“the hand of German aliens, who during the war were re- 
stricted to barred zones, and in some cases were even vouched 
for by the very employers they are now turning against, was 
seen in the opening of the strike, which resulted in one clash 
in the northeastern section of the city.” 

The man who figured in that clash was an alien enemy dur- 
ing the war. So was one of the chief organizers of the strike, 
who was given the privilege of barred zones during the war 
instead of internment solely because his employers vouched 


for him. Others leading the strike included, according to the 


Sun, “a man named Rocco, said to be a radical from New 
York, and a German named Mainhardt.” 
When the Sun reporter went to get a statement from the 


strike leaders he was greeted by the bitter denunciations of 
a leader who became so excited that he could searcely under- 


stand his own broken English. 


The Press used to say that there was hell in Belgium. 
There will be hell in America if the brazen exponents of in- 
dustrial disruption, with the German philosophy of hate 


stamped deep all over them, are permitted to run freely about 
the country, up and 
mocking American institutions by employing them as a mas- 


stirring strikes, preaching revolution 


querade under which they work their nefarious designs. 


America did not want the Hun civilization and sent some 
millions of men and billions of dollars to Europe to drive it 
back into its own habitat and utterly wipe it out from the 


face of the earth. America did not want an economic philoso- 


phy “made in Germany” to permeate American industrial 
institutions and wreck them. But that is just what is hap- 
pening. 


“Two patriotic work hours every day for every German!” 
That is what the Hun preaches and practices for himself at 
home. Two hours a day less work, less work per hour and 
more pay is what the Hun preaches for the workmen of other 
nations, and his fellow-Huns march the streets of American 
cities in perfect safety, spreading that philosophy and actually 
inducing gullible Americans—a few of them—and thousands 
to accept that philosophy. 

Who won the war? Nobody knows now and nobody will 
know for twenty years, but while native American boys were 
Winning it on the battlefields of Europe, a lot of profiteering 
aliens were doing what they could to lose it in the workshops 
at home, to the extent of staging something more than 6000 
strikes in the space of eighteen months and running up wages 
wtil their bellies fairly bulged with stuffing. They put a load 
% Uncle Sam’s back that they thought would break him. 
It did not, so with the characteristic effrontery and cunning 
of the Hun, these same alien elements, unleashed and mouth- 
free, are engaged in sapping the very foundations of govern- 
ment and industry. They even move in the open; they have 
dared not to conceal their activities. Immunity has em- 
boldened them. They defy Washington and mock Congress, 
that Congress which has before it all the evidence unearthed 


of aliens 





in the Overman investigation, that Congress to which has 


just returned the committee investigating the steel strike with 
a report that in place after place about Pittsburgh it couldn't 


get any testimony because the men employed did not speak 


2 language they understood, nor they a language the 
“workers” could comprehend—they mock that Congress be- 
cause it, with a full record of the vase in hand, with full 
information of what the Huns are trying to do, merely ex- 
tends the war-time immigration restrictions, but is afraid to 
enact legislation that will preserve the fruits of bloody vic- 


tory in the field and save American industry from threatened 

disruption. 
While the 

about “the closed shop,” 


Conference in Washington is talking 
itself 


the real 


Industrial 


Congress ought to be talking 


about a “closed country.” That is issue 


Here in Baltimore we have aliens blackjacking good Ameri 
Had the fleets 


the Chesapeake and were his black emblem of 


cans who want to work. Kaiser sent his up 


hate waving 
over the capitol, a more disgraceful condition of affairs could 
not exist. He himself is virtually interned, but his servants 
are loose and they work his will. 

That is a The 


the unrest of propagandists, of alien enemies, of human snakes 


Economic unrest! masquerade, unrest is 


that are crawling and working their way into the very cita 
dels of our prosperity. They are trying to do to industry 
what the boll-weevil does to cotton They are as ruthless as 


their fellow-spawn were in Belgium, as malignant as they 


were in Poland, as fixed in their purpose of destruction as any 
Iiun officer that ever raped a woman or transfixed a babe in 


arms. 
Senator Kenyon says Americanization. We cannot Ameri 
canize the Hun. We know of no surgery that can transform 


a snake into a lamb or transmute the brain of a fox into the 
honest intelligence of an ox. 

If labor unions have become refuges for alien enemies who 
but a year ago were compelled to be labeled and counted, if 
the unions not only give to these hell-bent-for-ruin 
agitators, but actually accept them as leaders and are guided 
then the but 
They ought to be They 


sanctuary 


not Americanization, eXx- 


driven out of the country 


by them, remedy is 
pulsion. 
ought to be sent back to Germany to give two patriotic hours 
a day to their own country instead of the sixteen unpatriotic 
hours a day they are giving to this country. 

When you see a man waving the Red flag, push him to one 


side and jerk out the Hun who is hiding behind him! 
en 


ORGANIZE TO PROTECT AGAINST MOB 
VIOLENCE. 

ECOGNIZING the danger that may at any time arise by 

reason of the radicalism which is rampant in the coun- 

try, and which may produce riots here and there, the business 

men of Indianapolis are arranging for a police reserve to be 

composed of 1000 or more leading business men, whose duty it 


will be to protect the resident sections of the city in an 


emergency should the police force be called to suppress a riot 
ous situation elsewhere. 

The experience of Omaha when a wild mob tried to lynch 
the Mayor, and came very near succeeding, and burned the 
courthouse, is an indication of what might happen in almost 
any city in the country unless there is an ample reserve of 
police power to dispel a mob. When once the mob spirit has 
broken loose in a city, as it did in Omaha, a city in which no 
one outside would ever have expected such a wild orgy of 
crime, it is uncontrollable except by the power of some force 
greater than the mob. , 
immeasurably through the crimes com- 


Omaha _ suffered 
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mitted by that mob. The very safety of the city was in danger 


when the mob spirit held sway. Indianapolis is wisely pro- 
viding in advance for a force to meet such an emergency 
should it be nesessary. Every city, indeed, every town, in the 
country should do as Indianapolis has done. The men who 
enter this police reserve force should be composed of the very 
best men of the city; men of judgment and of cool heads; men 
who could help to control a situation, and who are ready as 
American citizens to stand for the protection of American 
rights as against the Bolshevistic element which today seeks 
to destroy our country. 

—— 


The supreme need of the country today is the maintenance 


of law and order. That is above all other issues. The League 
of Nations, the Peace Treaty, the strikes here and there and 
everywhere, are all of comparative unimportance when placed 
alongside of the necessity of the maintenance of law and order 
and the suppression of the mob spirit whenever and wherever 
it may break loose. The Bolshevists are at work trying to 
create a mob spirit everywhere. They hope at some point they 
may be able to dominate the situation and capture a city and 
That 


uprising in every other city in the country. 


begin a campaign of ruin. is to be the signal for an 


No one knows 


when and where the next riot may occur. The one at Omaha 


was as sudden and unexpected as the next one probably 


will be. 

The maintenance of the liberty of the country, of law and 
order, and the protection of society, is now the first duty of 
every American, and what Indianapolis has done by the organ- 
ization of a police reserve force composed of the best business 
men in the community, should be done everywhere throughout 


this land. 


NO SIGN OF PENITENCE IN GERMANY. 


NE of the leading religious papers in America, the Conti- 
nent, in a recent editorial said: 


“Methodists in Germany, holding conference at Plauen, have 
ndopted resolutions beseeching their ‘mother church’ here in the 
United States—the Methodist Episcopal—to secure some relaxa- 
tion of the treaty of peace imposed on their country by the Allies 
‘in order to overcome al! disturbances caused by this war.’ The 
‘mother church.’ we trust, will promptly reply that the best way 
‘to overcome disturbances caused by the war’ is for German Chris- 
tians to wake up to the wickedness of the ambitions which led 
German rulers to perpetrate on the world a causeless conflict in 
order to achieve a vainglorious German supremacy. Let these 
Methodists in Germany be taught to regard themselves as called 
of God to disseminate by example and preaching a spirit of peni- 
tence through their nation. If Germans in general should but once 
make manifest any thoroughgoing shame for the frightful sin they 
have committed against human brotherhood, they would speedily 
be forgiven by Americans at least. But the most discouraging 
feature of the whole situation in the former German Empire is the 
fact that church leaders are quite as impenitent and pharisaically 
insolent as the worst of the political leaders. 

“A pamphlet lately put forth by Professor Axenfeld, an impor- 
tant official of a leading German foreign mission society, repeats 
the ridiculous assumption that Germany fought a war of self- 
defense, and the punishments imposed on it now are solely due to 
the ruthless cruelty of its foes. When truth finds no place for the 
sole of its foot in the churches of a land, where may it lodge? 
What American Methodism ought to do is to appoint a big mis- 
sionary delegation to go into Germany and teach the people there 
through the medium of its affiliated churches among them a gospel 
of penance for national sin.” 


To those who are sentimentally inclined, from a_ sickly. 


neurotic theory of forgiveness where there is no penitence, the 
statement of the Continent should be of special interest. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE HORDES OF 
FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA? 


HE charge is constantly made that the great business or- 

ganizations of this country were mainly responsible for the 
enormous immigration of the lower classes from Southern 
Europe, whose presence here so seriously afflicts our national 
life. 

The charge, however, is not wholly just. The development 
of the immigration business after the close of the Civil War 
was very iargely done by steamship lines, and especially by 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American lines, 
and also by one or two Swedish and Italian lines, which made 
special efforts to bring immigration to this country. 


Prior to the war, we were receiving about 1,000,000 immi- 


grants a year. They paid to the steamship lines which 
brought them to this country about $25,000,000 a year. This 
was formerly one of the chief sources of profit for the Ham- 


burg-American, North German Lloyd and other steamship 
lines which handled the bulk of this business. 

These steamship companies flooded all of Europe with liter- 
ature about America. There was scarcely a village in any 
part of Europe in which they did not distribute most glowing 
tales about the wonders of America. Their agents were to be 
found in almost every village and town of Europe, urging peo- 
ple to move to America, and ready to sell them tickets straight 
from any interior village in Europe through to the coast, and 
from the coast to New York, and from New York on to Penn- 
sylvania or the West. 

Every possible inducement was made to develop this immi- 
gration business. The railroads, which for years have sought 
to encourage tourist travel to California and Florida as well 
as to the New England summer resorts, have never displayed 
one-tenth of the activity in this business that the steamship 
lines, owned in Europe, displayed in the development of this 
added 


These steamship lines often worked in 


immigration traffic, which such an enormous annual 
sum to their profits. 
connection with the great transcontinental railroads of this 


country, and the two were united in flooding Europe with 
literature about the United States and in flooding the United 
States with immigration. 

To these foreign steamship companies it mattered not 
whether the immigrant was a socialist or anarchist, or a repu- 
table man, provided he could pass the inadequate inspection 
system and be admitted to this country. These steamship 
companies were after the business of bringing immigrants by 
the millions to America in order to add millions to their treas- 
uries. In former times some European governments paid these 
steamship lines a bonus for taking their most undesirable 
citizens to America in order to be rid of them. Our country 
was lax in not seeing the danger of the situation and in not 
providing adequate legislation to keep out much of this immi- 


gration. 

There was a foolish sentiment developed to the effect that 
America was the great melting-pot in which all of these races 
of the world could be fused into a homogeneous mass, that 
gloried in the boastful statement that America was equal to 
civilizing and Christianizing all of the millions that kept pour- 


ing into our land. When the nation was at times warned 
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against this mighty horde, some overzealous and not well- 
informed religionists took the ground that this was the best 
possible way through which to preach the Gospel to all the 
world, and we should encourage the incoming of these mil- 
lions of foreigners and here give them an opportunity which 
they might never have at home of hearing the Gospel, and in 
this way we would be making citizens and Christians of them. 
It is true that the Gospel has been successfully preached to 
many of these people, but these advocates of unlimited immi- 
gration overlooked the fact that the inrush was so great that 
it was beyond the power of our country to reach all of them 
with the evangelizing power of the Gospel. 

We put up the bars against the Chinese, who are infinitely 
petter workers than these other foreigners, and shut them out 
from our land, but with wide-open doors we bade a welcome to 
all of the off-scouring and scum of Southern Europe, and we 
got much of the worst of it. 

The steamship lines owned in Europe, and not the great 
business corporations in this country, are the ones primarily 
responsible for the tremendous horde of these foreigners who 


now endanger our existence. 


SOCIALISM A DENIAL OF GOD. 


_ of the most hopeful signs of the awakening conscience 
of America and the realization of what the anarchistic 
campaign of the hour will mean if not halted, is the way in 
which the ministers of all denominations, Protestant and Cath- 
lie alike, are calling upon their people to antagonize the so- 
cialistic element which now seeks to rule and ruin, This side 
of the case is strongly stated by Bishop Kelly of Savannah, 
who, in a sermon on Columbus Day addressed to the Knights 
of Columbus, delivered a message to them which applies with 
equal force to members of every other denomination and to all 
who are not members of any church. 
Kelly said: 


In his sermon Bishop 


“To me there had never been a doubt as to the ultimate result 
of the war. My belief and confidence in a just and merciful God 
convinced me that Germany would be defeated, but I am free to 
admit that never for a moment did I anticipate the result which 
followed the overthrow of the German military system. 

“Today there is hardly a government in Europe where the So- 

dalists do not control affairs, and Secialism means a denial 
of any right of God in the matter of the conduct of human 
affairs. No political order ever has been, or can be, based on 
Socialistic ideas. And these principles are finding their way into 
the United States. Here the same spirit is exhibited in the disre- 
gard for law and order, and the orderly and lawful conduct of our 
tivil affairs. 
“For you the duty is plain. As our boys stood shoulder to 
shoulder and fought despotic rule over there, you should stand 
thoulder to shoulder here in support of law and order, and always 
and everywhere oppose mob rule or any other kind of disorder. 
The constituiton and law are your guide. Always and everywhere 
be found on the side of law and order. The Kaiser was not 
half as much an enemy to us and our institutions as the man who 
defies the law or defends the actions of the lawless mob. We have, 
te our shame, too many examples of lawless conduct in this State. 
Never condone it; always oppose it. Stand behind the lawfully 
‘onstituted authorities. Only this will save America from the fate 
of those German cities ruled for a time by the murderous mob. 


one 


“Do not be deceived: the peril is at our door. Never allow 
Jourselves to be carried away by the false claim that it is right 
to take the law into your own hands. We want no anarchists 
or revolutionists here; we want law, order and the peaceful 
conduct of our affairs. 

“As knights, raise the old cry, ‘For God and country!’ This is 
Jour duty today. Doing it, you will have the blessing of God. the 
‘pprobation of conscience, the gratitude of all patriotic Amer- 
tans,” 





SHALL ALIENS BE PREVENTED BY LAW FROM 
BECOMING MEMBERS OF AMERICAN LABOR 
UNIONS? 


| IP iganemeresyan cS. 
FACTURERS RECORD 


that aliens should not be permitted to join labor organizations 


R. LAYTON, 


regarding 


in writing to the MANnvu- 
a suggestion recently made 
in this country, says: 


feasible to enact a law prohibiting aliens 


this 


“It ought to be 


from becoming members of labor organizations in coul 


try. This is a novel idea to me, but the logic of it and the 
righteousness of it become apparent even upon the heels of 
the suggestion. I will take this matter into consideration 
and, by consulting with other members of Congress, see what 
can be done in the matter 

The idea is novel and is entirely new, and Mr. R. G. Crosby 
of Texas, who first presented it through a letter to the Mant 


FACTURERS Recorp, made a suggestion which should command 


the instant favorable consideration of the country When 
aliens come to this country they should have no veice what 
ever in managing the political affairs of the nation unless 
they choose to become citizens; but though aliens cannot vote 


they are persuaded by labor leaders to join labor unions, and 
all of their 
polities. 


influence for evil is mobilized to help control 


If the alien is not satisfied to work in America without be 


coming a member of a labor organization, then we could very 
properly suggest to him that he can do one of two things 
(First) 


(Second ) 


Become a citizen of America; or 

Go back to the country from whence he came 
The sooner these dissatisfied aliens, who are responsible for 
much of the present trouble throughout the country, are sent 
from the 


better it 


America to land from which they 


will be for us 


back came, the 
We can infinitely better afford t 
mine less coal and make less iron and steel, and increase our 
national wealth less rapidly, than we can afford to permit 
these hordes of aliens to pollute the life of the country and 
endanger our Government 

We again urge upon the country the wisdom of the 
tion Mr. that a 


bidding aliens to become members of any labor organization 


sugges 


made by Crosby, law should be passed for 


in America. 
Capt. D. G. 
to the subject says 


Price of Deweyville, Tex., in writing in regard 
“IT have just read on the first page 
Mr. 


ments on 


of your October 9 issu 


Crosby's article on the labor question, also your com 


the same, and I agree with both of you that some 
thing must be done in the matter, inasmuch as the American 
laboring 


man can't see and realize that he is being exploited 


and used as a sucker by a lot of alien leaders and organizers 
And 


ing man must have some opinion of himself when he 


subsisting on his labor by the way, an American labor 
allows 
an alien to dictate to him what he shall do and how he shall 
do it! must be all swelled up over the 
idea 


some man, eh! Ile 


that he is an American citizen It is 


up, therefore, to 


somehody else to take a hand, and that somebody else is the 


Congress, Let the Congress pass a law, and enforce, it irre 
spective of what Mr. Gompers should say, compelling all labor 
organizations to incorporate and become responsible bodies 
that can sue and be sued and in which no member can hold 


membership or stock unles he be a citizen of the United States, 
and the President and 75 per cent of the board of directors 
and all organizers must be native born . 

“Mr. Editor, the time has arrived in which it is absolutely 
that shall be imericans and 
not by foreigners, either at home or in the League of Nations 


necessary imericans ruled by 


“So it is up to Congress, and if they don't want to sing the 
Swan Song, they should remember that there are more votes 
outside than there are inside of the Labor Party.’ 

The “all organizations should he 


suggestion labor 
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porated” was, so far as we remember, first made about 25 


years ago by Hon. Chauncey F. Black, a distinguished Penn- 
sylvanian, who was at that time president of the Democratic 
Clubs of the United States. 


of very high standing, who had held very eminent positions 


Governor Black was an attorney 


in his own party. 

A little less than a quarter of a century ago during the 
free silver campaign, When there was a great unrest through- 
out the Black with the 
writer the desirability of meeting the labor unrest situation 


country, Governor often discussed 
by compelling all labor unions to be incorporated so that 
they could make binding contracts with employers and each 
side could then sue or be sued in the case of a violation of 


an agreement or the breaking of contracts. We believe, how- 


ever, that this idea has never been popular with the labor 
unions. They have never wanted to put themselves in a 
position where they could be sued. They have demanded the 


right of breaking contracts without any financial responsibility 
therefor. In this respect they have been unlegal organiza- 
tions and unwilling to subject themselves to the laws which 
control all business men. 

The question of compelling labor unions to be legally in- 
corporated is an interesting one, but even if this should be 
done, no labor union should ever have the right in any way 
whatever to antagonize non-union or free men. 

Members of labor unions, unless engaged on public service 
work, should have a right to strike, but whenever they under- 
take to say that somebody else shall not work, they then be- 
come criminals. 
view, that time 


We quite agree with Captain Price's the 


has come that aliens shall not be permitted to bring 
this 


strikes in 


to say 
having from 
if these 
then the 
we 


upon country such unrest as we are now 


the steel and other industries, and 


their 


to abide by American laws, 
better, 


amount of 


aliens are not willing 


sooner we deport them, the even if in doing so 


large labor which ordinarily 


the 


get rid of a very 


might be needed in running of some of our industries. 


We would better be without industrial expansion than to 
have our Government endangered by the alien agitators of 
the hour. 


Senator James EF. Watson of Indiana takes a different view 
of the matter from Mr. Layton, but in vigorous language sug- 
gests how to meet the problem of aliens and of Soviets and 
Writing under date of October 16 to the Mant 


FACTURERS Recorp he says: 


solshey ists, 


“In my judgment it would not be constitutional to enact 


2 law prohibiting aliens from becoming members of labor 


Such organizations are not controlled by Fed- 
be, Federal af- 
membership could be constitutional. 


organizations. 


eral law, and cannot and therefore no law 


fecting their made 


“Labor unions do not take out Federal charters and in no 
sense are they the creatures of br recognized by our Federal 
therefore Federal laws affecting their member- 


statutes, and 


ship cannot be passed. 


“The way to do with aliens is to deport them. The way 
to do with citizens is to punish them. The way to do with all 
Soviets and Bolsheviks is to move against them with all the 
power of the Government, both State and national, and fool 
away no time in doing it.” 

W. Va., in a letter 


The Miller Supply Co. of Huntington, 


discussing the subject of not permitting aliens to become 
members of labor organizations, writes as follows: 

“Your published letter of the 9th instant is before me, in which 
you ask the leading question, “Would it be feasible to enforce a 


law prohibiting aliens from becoming members of labor organi- 
zations in this The regarding the 
feasibility of the enforcement of such a law are good. 

“I think it would be feasible to enforce a law as you describe 
as it is possible to enforce the prohibition laws or 
Labor organiza- 
great 


country 7" reasons you give 


just as much : 
any other laws that are desired to be enforced. 
tions should be put under Federal control the same as a 


—<—<—<—<—=—. 


If the sentiment in this country jg 
The 
entorced 


That 


many other organizations. 
built up for such control and enforcement it can be done. 
Draft Law—It was questioned whether it could be 
The Government decided it would be enforced and did it. 
ends the argument so far as I can see.” 

Another letter on the subject is from Mr. C. W. Howard 
Industrial Board, Chamber of 


merce, Who says: 


Manager Chattanooga Con- 


“Just a line in reference to R. G. Crosby's suggestion. 

“It is rather funny; 
for our most difficult problems, and Mr. Crosby has furnished g 
solution. 

“There is no more reason why an alien should vote in a labor 
organization than that he should be allowed the rights of citizen. 
ship before subscribing to the conditions. I sincerely hope and 
believe that the steel strike will settle a number of things def- 
nitely, and of them, Mr. Crosby’s being the first and most 
important; next to this, that any alien coming to our shores cap 
have, not five years as suggested by some, but two years in which 
to speak the English language sufficiently well to make himself 
understood and to be able to receive instructions in the same 
language, and that at the expiration of the two years he should 
either file application for citizenship, to be given him at the 
termination of, say, five years, or failing to do this, should be 
deported. To my mind, the only weak spot in the labor conditions 
of the steel manufacturers is their willingness to employ labor 
that must be instructed in five or six different languages.” 


Mr. F. J. 
Co., 


there is always a common-sense solution 


Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Kansas City, Mo., says: 


“Dear Sir—Regarding your letter concerning the feasibility of 
enacting a law prohibiting aliens from becoming members of labor 
organizations in this country—so much good would come of such 
a measure that, in my opinion, it is well worth the effort, and in 
view of the fact that it is now the avowed purpose of federated 
labor to become active in politics, it would be inconsistent to 
permit the alien through organized labor to express a choice in 
political matters which is denied him as an individual; that is to 
large majority of organized labor are aliens who, as indi 
viduals, are denied the privilege of voting, and rightly so, so that 
an expression from organized labor is non-American rather than 
American.” 


say, a 


ONLY ONE KIND OF AMERICANISM. 


ENERAL LEONARD WOOD is supposed to be a candi- 


date for the Republican Presidential nomination, That 
nomination is a long way off, and we are not concerned with 
the political fortunes of any individual. But when a man 


particularly one seeking votes, comes right out before the 
whole country and says what he thinks, without equivocation, 
und tears the ballot-hunting, 


pussy-footing coterie of statesmen who have been nurturing 


himself loose from sniveling, 
Bolshevism and anarehy and unrest and economic disease ip 
this country by flirting with exponents of such calamitous 
doctrines, it is worth while for decent citizens and decent 
publications to give him the encouragement that is his right. 
Speaking in New York at the the Women’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, General Woods said : 


request of 


“There is no room in this country for the Red flag. It 
is against everything which this Government stands for, 
the home, the town, the nation. Kill it as you would a 
rattlesnake, and smash those who follow it, speak for it or 
support it. They are enemies of the State and dangerous 
enemies.” 

Perhaps General Wood's denunciation of revolution will be 
translated into a dozen different languages and distributed 
among the fat aliens who know nothing of our tongue and 80 
little of our institutions that they imagine they can submerge 
them overnight. But the General will hardly care. Probably 
he knows, as so many other Americans have learned in the 
last five weeks, that the only kind of American who is going 
to be permitted to guide the American ship of state is the 
American who has no hyphen for a waist line and whos 
vision is so clear that there is never any danger of his mis 
the Red destruction for the Stars and 


tuking emblem of 


Stripes. 
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THE CRIME OF ROBBING CHINA OF THE VERY 
HEART OF ITS RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


N the September number of the National Geographic Maga- 
I zine Mr. Maynard Owen Williams, in an interesting article 
on Shantung, with special reference to the Shantung coolies, 
ef whom more than 150,000 were sent from China to France to 
assist in war work, calls attention to the fact that there are 
in the Shantung section “30,000,000 people whose idea of 
is sixteen hours.” “They are,” he, 
There must either 


a day’s work says 
“erowded into a province the size of Iowa. 
be industrial development or periodic migrations of labor to 
less thickly settled parts of the world.” 

Referring to the 150,000 Shantung coolies who helped the 
Allies by doing war work, he writes: 

“*Man-power!’ shouted Europe, and Shantung answered with 
150,000 coolies who knew no fatigue and who did intelligently and 
industriously the simple but essential tasks they were given to do.” 

Now there is talk of a quarter of a million or more Shantung 
coolies to help restore France, and yet Shantung, with its more 
than 30,000,000 people, who responded so quickly to the call of 
the Allies, will, under the covenant of the League of Nations, 
if carried into effect, be dominated by Japan, and if America 
should put its signature to that portion of the League of Na- 
tions, it would commit a crime against China, a crime against 
international morality, and a crime against the civilization of 
the world for centuries to come. 

It is to China that 
Britain are looking as the greatest field in the world open for 


the Christians of America and Great 
evangelization. In China the missionary of the Gospel is more 
warmly welcomed than in any of the so-called heathen lands 
of the world, and here it is that the missionary is doing his 
greatest work. With 
world’s population, able to live on less than any other people 


$00,000,900 people, or a quarter of the 


in the world, and yet work with a lack of fatigue not known 
elsewhere, with China turning to a republican form of govern- 
ment as the of Japan and 
some of the other countries in the proposed League of Nations, 


against monarchial government 
we are helping to stab China in the back. 
One of the great outstanding opportunities in the very life 
of America has come to this country to stand by China and 
refuse to ratify the covenant which gives the control of Shan- 
tung into the hands of Japan. 
We party to the 
Great Britain on one side and Japan on the other. 
it was for Great Britain and France to make such a treaty, 


were not a treaty between France and 


Unwise as 


their mistake would be very small compared with our crime 
should we finally ratify the treaty that gives Shantung to 
China, for they made the mistake under the stress of war, and 
we would make it in the cold-blooded light of peace after 
the whole situation had been opened up to world investigation. 
China would almost have a moral right, under the circum- 
stances, to throw its lot in with Japan and join Japan in seek- 
ing to destroy this nation and others which had so completely 
betrayed their friend. 

In the same issue of the National Geographic Magazine Dr. 
Charles K. Edmunds, president of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege, likewise has an Shantung as China’s Holy 
Land. In Shantung is Tai Shan, the “Holy Mountain of the East, 
and, as Dr. 
as a God by the patriarchs and monarchs of the hoariest ages. 


article on 


Edmunds said, “it was visited and prayed to 
Its sacredness was a well-established doctrine in the earliest 
historical times.” It is mentioned in the Shu King, the Book 
of History, as where Shun sacrificed to Heaven, B. C, 2254. 
It is, accordingly, celebrated for its historical as well as re- 
ligious associations. 

On the summit of Tai Shan is built a great temple, to which 
the devout Chinese pilgrim, or follower of Confucius, slowly 


climbs through an ascent of 4700 feet, in a distance of five miles, 


by means of 6600 steps on a well-paved highway. Hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims annually visit this temple on the top 
of “the Holy Mountain of the East.” 

Thus the whole history of China, running back twenty cer 
turies or more before the birth of Christ, is, from the religious 
as well as from the business point of view, centered in Shan- 
tung. There is no one part of America so sacred to the people 
of America as is Shantung to all China. To rob China of the 
control of that section, which has been the center of its re- 
ligious life through more than forty centuries, would be an 
unspeakable crime, and every nation guilty of joining in that 
crime will, in some way, ultimately have to pay the penalty, 
for it is true of a nation as of an individual, that your sins 
will find you out. 


—@——— a 


THE HONEST AMERICAN LABORING MAN VS. 
THE RADICAL “REDS.” 


E are constantly in receipt of many personal letters, 
which are intensely interesting, but which 
cannot be published over the names of the writers, because to 
do so would at times involve them in difficulties in their own 


some of 


communities or with their customers. Many men are so situ- 
ated that their hands are tied and they cannot say publicly 
even on vitally important questions the things they would 
like to say. 

One letter of this kind which has been received, in hearty 
the the editor of the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp in a telegram to Judge Gary urging 
that there should be no arbitration with the radicalism which 
is seeking to overturn the Government, carries the following 


commendation of position taken by 


interesting statements: 


“Union labor has nothing to fear, nothing to howl about, when 
strike, it would seem 
thrown to the winds, and they 
purpose of turning the whole thing inte 
the average Ameri 
is the ‘Red’ 
when they will 
Now, my dear 


it is due In this present 
that 


are 


given 


its just 


every reasonable thing is 
striking for the one 
although 


can workman is not doing so much belly-aching It 


i Soviet machine, we are told that 


who is howling, and may the Lord speed the time 


all be in the country where we don't shovel snow 


sir, it's up to you and your kindred to fight the good fight of 
rightness and righteousness. I do not for one moment believe 
you are against the laboring man. You know and all men know 
that he is the one thing needful to keep the wheels turning 


He should have his due, and is entitled to it, but he is 
not entitled to dictate the policy of the man who is putting up 
I get my living from the laboring man. I am thank 
ful, however, that the boys down here are not radicals; they are 
Americans, and stand for decency. 

I believe Mr. Gary will win this strike and that it will be the 
best thing that ever happened for capital, and for organized labor 
as a The average American man of means and 
brains, the man who makes things go, is not a devil; he is always, 
or nearly always, a man and he wants to do right. The whole 
thing now tends to prevent him from even treating labor as well 
as he would like to do, due to the hellish ideas imbibed from the 
‘Red’ element. I am for capital having its legitimate rights; 
the capitalist is the agent of the multitude; when the time comes 
for him to pass, God, in His wisdom, will do away with him, but 
until that time he it is who opens the way and makes the world 
move. This is the highest truth. 

“We need an educational campaign similar to that put forth 
during the war. It will bring results; howling and force will 
never do it. If we have to use a club to the ‘Red,’ we can do it, 
but for the average American, he can be led, and not driven. 

“During the war I was Food Administrator. I did not try to 
force anyone to do anything; I appealed to their patriotism, and 
it worked. * * * Why not a campaign now, rather than the 
‘Fair Price bull’ they are pulling? We want to give them the 
truth, and the truth is that the high cost of living will only be 
scientific efficiency and economy. Let's preach this 
from every stump, and the fair-price artists will not have such a 
terrible amount of work to do, trying to take from some and give 
to others. The average American has sense; he can be appealed 
to, but the ‘Reds,’ it would seem, are comparatively hopeless, and 
the remedy should be applied that suits the case.” 


around. 


the money 


whole as well. 


reduced by 
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CHURCHES SHOULD NOT BE EXEMPT FROM 
TAXATION. 


Feeney to a special dispatch to the New York Sun, 
the Statist of London, one of the leading financial papers 
of the world, 
bombshell 
life. 
lished Church maintained by the Government at the people's 
expense, but definitely proposes that all property owned by 
the Church of shall be sold 
plied toward the payment of the war debt. 
Abbey, 
Statist, should be offered for public sale, 


has thrown what is doubtless something of a 


into the conservative ranks of England's church 


The Statist not only voices its opposition to the Estab- 


and the proceeds ap- 
Even Westminster 


England 
with all of its sacred associations, according to the 


The Statist is very strong in its opposition to the Church 
of England being maintained at public expense, but it goes 
beyond this in advocating that these church properties should 
be sold. 


congregations would buy most, if not all, of these established 


It doubtless has in mind the idea that the individual 


churches, and in that way a vast amount of property owned 
by the Church of England would become a liquid asset for the 
benefit of the the 
would continue, through the purchase of the properties by the 
the the 
congregations now worshiping in them. This, we take it for 
granted, is the thought of the Statist, although the latter 
point is not made clear in the dispatch to the Sun. We can- 
not imagine that the Statfst desires to destroy these churches, 
but that 
supported institutions, and in 


Government, while churches themselves 


members, practically undisturbed in possession of 


it wishes to destroy their power as Government- 
think the 
vigorously its position 


this we Statist is 


entirely correct, however may be 


England. 
The separation of Church and State is a fundamental neces- 


antagonized in 


sity for the broadest civil and religious liberty, but we in 


this country need to learn a lesson which might in some 


respects be almost as radical to the thought of many people 
as the proposition put forward by the Statist. To a very 
the churches America 
are exempt from taxation. Church 
buildings and all church property should be taxed on exactly 


Exemption from taxation 


and church property in 


This is a false system. 


large extent 


the same basis as other property. 
of church property is practically a direct financial contribu- 
tion from the State to the support of the church. No one 
would for a moment propose that a State or city government 
should make a direct contribution of cash from its treasury 
of $500 or $5000, or any other sum, toward the maintenance 
But 


receiving a 


of any particular church, regardless of the denomination. 


which is from taxation is 
from the State. 


should be changed. It 


every church exempt 
direct contribution 

The 
infinitely better for the State and for religion for this con- 
No State has a right to con- 


system is wrong. It will be 
nection to be absolutely severed. 
tribute to the support of religion or the maintenance of any 
one denomination, and yet every State which exempts chureh 
contributing to the maintenance 
subsidizing to that 
The churches thus become recipi- 


property from taxation is 


of religion, and is extent every church 
exempted from taxation. 
ents of a bounty or subsidy from the State—a system which 
should never for one moment be permitted in this country. 

In reply to this view it is sometimes said that the churches 
are a great blessing to the community in which they exist by 
A&ycreasing the and 
their 
the section in which located. 
furnish any 


religion 


estate in their vicinity 
influence for the betterment of 
While this is true, it 
foundation or justification for 


subsidizing the 


value of real 


through general moral 


does not 
in the slightest 
the State subsidizing 
vidual churches which represent the religious activity of the 


through indi- 


eountry If churches were compelled te pay fair taxation, 
like all other properties, their own members would be stimu- 


and the church which depends upon 


lated to larger giving, en 
the charity of the public rather than upon the willing self- 


sacrifice of its own members is working on a false basis. It 
ought not to be possible for a State or a city through exemp- 
tion from taxation to compel the people of one denomination 
ro help to support another denomination. 


The general thought under which this system is carried 
on is that all denominations are benefited through exemption 
from taxation; but the whole system is contrary to good 
government; and, more than that, it is contrary to the best 


interests of the churches themselves. Blot out the churches 
and would blot out but until 
made absolutely independent and separate in every way from 
the of a union of Church and 
State which is injurious to both. The best interests of the 
religious life of the country demand that all churches shall 


you civilization, ehurches are 


State, there is more or less 


pay taxation on all church property on the same basis as all 


other property. There should be absolutely no exemption 


from taxation on churches or church 

We are glad to see the movement suggested by the Statist 
for cutting the British the Estab- 
lished Church of England. If the plan is carried out, with 
modiecations which would make it feasible and equitable. it 
would be a great blessing to the Church of England itself, as 


property. 


loose Government from 


well as to every other interest of that country. 


~~ 
+> 


GHENT AS A EUROPEAN COTTON DISTRIBUT- 
ING CENTER. 


EFERENCE was made recently in these colamns to the 


selgian 





fact that an attempt is under way to make the 
Ghent the chief center of cotton distribution for 
central Europe. It stated that 
geographically than other European ports to the great spin- 
ning centers and that the development of its terminal facili- 


city of 


was Ghent is nearer 


ties, its docks and warehouses should cause it to become a 
great distributing center for cotton. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Maurice de Smet de Naeyver, 
chairman of the Belgian Official Mission to the World Cotton 
Conference at New Orleans, we are in receipt of an attractive 
booklet on the Belgian Cotton Harbor, 

forth in and fashion 

the city which are probably known to only a 
very this 

Ghent with its suburbs has a population of a quarter of a 
having 


illustrated Ghent, as 


which sets concise interesting some 


about 
few 


facts 
business men in country. 
million people; it is essentially an industrial center, 


over a million and a half cotton and flax spindles and some 50).- 


0) looms. Its industrial establishments are all in the 
suburbs and thus the ancient aspect of the center of the 
city remains unchanged with its numerous' canals, its towers 
and monuments and its Gothie churches. Ghent is also the 
City of Flowers with a reputation world-wide. 

The devastations made by the Germans in the harbor 
have been made good. Communication from the harbor with 
the principal industrial centers of Belgium, the north of 


North had by of rivers and 


The harbor is connected also by an ex- 


France and the Sea is means 


numerous canals. 


tensive railroad system with all the different cotton mills in 
Belgium, Holland, Central and Southern Germany, Alsace, 
Switzerland, Western and Southern Austria and the north 
of Italy. 

In the course of his letter to the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD 


discussing this subject, Chairman de Smet of the Belgian 
Commission writes: 
“Ghent used to be a large distributing center of American 


goods, more especially cotton, the products, timber, ete., to numer- 
ous countries of the world, i. e., the North of France, Alsace Lor- 
raine, Switzerland, Italy, the Rhine Provinces, ete. 

“Exceptional facilities will be granted to large import and 
export American firms willing to become regular customers of the 
Port of Ghent. The reforwarding of the goods can take place 
almost immediately. The quay, wharfage, unloading and 
expenses may be considered as the cheapest in 


dock, 
warehousing 
Europe.” 
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“I AM PRODUCING MORE.” 


RODUCTION, more production, and still more production 
P is the only solution for the high cost of living, and for 
many of the evils which confront our country. If every man 
in this country was working to the full extent of his mental 
and physical strength in producing the things needed for the 
world, there would be boundless prosperity and enlarged pro- 
duction, which would lessen the cost of living. 

Efficiency to the fullest utilization of a man’s power to pro- 
duce must be pressed upon the nation. 

Every man who goes on a strike for a single day helps to 
increase the cost of living and to forge around his own neck 
the burden of high prices. 

Every idle hour in this time of the world’s need for more 
food and for more manufactured products, for more dwellings 
and for more of all the things that enter into life is an hour 
lost forever, It means 
lowered production, decreased supply and increased prices. 

With a view to awakening the nation as far as may be pos- 
sible to these truths, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has 
undertaken a campaign which, if universally and aggressively 
pushed, would be of inestimable value to this country and to 
the world. It has produced a beautiful button, on which in 
clear type are the words “I Am Producing More.” It is pro- 
posed to have business men everywhere secure a supply of 
these buttons, call their employes together and make a talk to 
them as to what increased production means for bettering the 
world’s condition, and ask every one to wear a button. This 
scheme, which is entitled “The Atlanta Idea,” looks to the 
enlistment of everybody, from bankers to boilermakers, from 


and its ioss can never be made good. 


painters to preachers, from presidents to plasterers, from mer- 
chants to mechanics, the capitalist, the laborer and the con- 
sumer, and aims to induce all of them to wear the button “I 
Am Producing More.” 

In the cireular-letter announcing this plan the Chamber of 
Commerce says: 

“When the buttons begin to appear throughout the nation, im- 
mediately there will begin a nation-wide discussion among the 
workers, out of which will grow a real knowledge of what in- 
creased production means, and then will come a full realization of 
the aims of the Atlanta idea—I Am Producing More.” 

Unfortunately, the American people need constant stimula- 
tion with something new and appealing to quicken their action 
into doing the right thing at the right time and in the right 
way. Just now one of the supreme needs of the nation is to 
teach the gospel of work, of production. 

The idle hand is just as good a tool for the devil as is the 
ide brain, and when the idle brain and the idle hand are com- 
bined, as at present with hundreds of thousands of men on 
strike, with turmoil everywhere under the leadership of the 
Bolshevists and the anarchists, the devil is reaping his great- 
est harvest. The whole country needs a rallying cry to offset 
this situation and to make men and women everywhere study 
the questions connected with work and efficiency and pro- 
duction. 

The food production of the country is less than our require- 
ments based on our production in former years, and yet mil- 
lions of people in Europe need our help in order to keep them 
from starving. 

Hundreds of thousands of people are idle when they should 
te at work producing the things that the world is clamoring 
for, increasing their own income, adding to their own happi- 
less and adding enormously to the happiness and the content- 
ment of the people of the whole country. 

The devil is busier at work than ever before. He is active 
in every idle brain, and he is using every idle hand, seeking 
fo strike down law and order and civilization, and all that 
makes for righteousness. 

Atlanta has made a good move to help to arouse the nation 
) think on the other side and to think of production rather 





than of idleness and waste. “I Am Producing More” is one 


good motto. Doubtless many other schemes of a similar char- 
acter will be fathered by others. If millions ef minds are put 
to work devising ways and means to interest the people in pro- 
ducing more and saving more, we will have taken a long step 
on the right road which leads to national prosperity and 
national happiness. 


— ——@ = 


THE MAN WITH A JOB. 


HERE is a solid and timely sermon in a little paper- 

covered book, “The Man With a Job,” from the pen of 
Wightman D. Roberts of Huntington, W. Va., presenting as it 
does the reflections of an average workman concerning the 
specious but deceptively attractive utterances of socialistic, 
bolshevistic or anarchistic individuals who would for their 
own advantage seduce him from his job to make him an atom 
in a socialistic (or other) state of which they would be the 
general managers. He says that while they talk and write he 
gets hot and for a little while feels ready to “throw off the 
yoke,” as they express it, but when he reflects he realizes that 
their portrayals of a different status for everyone, with every- 
body better off than before and inequalities removed, are but 
visions and he develops a “conservative streak,” one which 
he can see in the Socialist leaders themselves just 
they get jobs. He has noticed that they do not vote away their 
jobs, and that “we'll have to ” 
quently he declines to throw his job “into the common jack- 
pot,” as he expresses it, and sticks to his job. He admits that 
things might be better for some of us, himself included, but he 
realizes that “there will always be bottom as well as top 
rounds on the social and industrial ladder, and one generation 
of us after another mounts from the lower to the higher,” so 
he sensibly concludes, “but I’m not going to kick it out from 
beneath in the hope that I will remain floating in mid-air.” 
Furthermore, as to common ownership of things as proposed, 
he says: “I don’t think it is honest to take what a man has 
worked for and saved up and divide it among a lot of dead- 
beats that I know, even if it is done through the Government.” 
Again, “I’m a man with a job, but I'm not a man with a hoe, 
bowed by the weight of centuries and gazing on the ground. 
I stand upright on my own hard-won round of the ladder with 


as soon as 


pay their salaries. Conse- 


power of choice and a determination to use it.” 

This is common sense; nothing visionary or chimerical about 
it. The man who pursues the course it indicates walks on 
solid ground. He that human affairs are making 
steady progress; that the conditions of living for the great 
masses of our population have made constant progress for very 


realizes 


many years; the inventions and developments of the nine 
teenth century as well as those newer ones which have come 
to us in the present century and are still coming one by one, 
are having their effects upon every member of the human race, 
no matter where he may be, for the benefit of all. To over- 
turn society, as the revolutionists propose, and put the train 
of progress upon another track, would be like wrecking a rail- 
road train for the purpose of altering its course. Russia is 
now experiencing all the awful effects of a revolution, which 
was put before her people with all of the same specious pleas 


that are now used by Bolshevik advocates in America. Their 
utterances do not have much effect upon our educated ele 
ments, but among the half informed they are dangerous. Yet 


if everyone will use common sense they will perceive the 
falsity of the Bolshevik ideas and spurn them for the frauds 
that they are. The peril of the present situation is that these 
half informed do not reclize that many of the strike move- 
ments which agitate parts of our country were deliberately 
begun by the Bolshevists, not to benefit labor, but to put them- 
selves in governmental positions of power for their own advan 
tage and none other. 
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ARE YOU FOR AMERICA OR FOR THE RAD- 
ICAL REDS IN WASHINGTON AND ELSE- 


WHERE? 

UDGE GARY, in his demand for the open shop and in his 
J refusal to arbitrate the steel strike, stands for American 
government and civilization against Bolshevism and revolution. 

Any man who opposes Judge Gary’s position is, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, a co-operator with Foster and his 
erowd of revolutionists, who have mobilized the aliens who 
eannot speak our language for the express purpose of over- 
turning what Trotsky called “the dirty, rotten Government of 
the United States.” 

On one side stand the men who, like Judge Gary, are deter- 
mined to save this country from revolution; men who know 


that arbitration with revolutionists would be giving counte- 


nance to these criminals. 

On the other side stand the men who, because of their revo- 
lutionary desires, their affiliations with revolutionists, or their 
socialistic trend, of their weak-brained, moral spinelessness, 


are willing to endanger the permanency of the American 


Republic. 

There is no middle ground. 

Trotsky, Foster and all the gang of revolutionists and syn- 
dicalists and Bolshevists are the leaders on one side. All who 
follow them are of necessity in their army of destruction, it 
matters not whether they claim to be patriots or not, for if 
they claim patriotism it is false. 

On the other side are the true Americans who are deter- 
mined that this Government shall be saved, and that Trotsky, 
Foster and the gang of rotten-hearted Bolshevists who would 
gladly cause this country to welter in blood in order that they 
might rule over the ruins shall be defeated. 

The labor unions have permitted the radicals to get control 


of them, or, at least, of a large number of them. It behooves 


every honest labor-union man to come out and stand up for his 
country against the aliens who are seeking to destroy it. 

No one should have been surprised at the statement made in 
Congress yesterday by Senator Watson that the Federal Trade 
Cemmission is full of Socialists and Anarchists and Reds. All 
Washington is full of Socialists and Reds and Bolshevists, 
and the Departments are largely rotten with Socialism. At 
the moment of dictating this there comes a letter from a gen- 
uine American, who is a clerk in one of the Washington 
bureaus, in which, referring to the fight of the MANUFACTUR- 
gers ReEcorp against the Socialism of the hour, urged on by the 
American Federation of Labor, he writes: 


“There is a development of the question to which your attention 
may or may not have been called and of which I wish to speak. 
Some five or six years ago Congress passed a law allowing Federal 
employes to form unions affiliating with the A. F. of L. Organiza- 
tions were already in existence and new ones were formed and 
throve mcve or less, but did not attract any particular attention 
until the Inst few years, when the A. F. of L. claims to have won 
for the Government employe the $240 bonus granted to those of 
them who draw a salary of $2500 or less. 

“For this mess of pottage, and in hopes of more, the Government 
employe has sold his heritage and gone over bag and baggage to 
the American Federation of Labor. The eancer has eaten into the 
service to an extent you would not believe possible and high offi- 
cials have joined and encouraged it in their bureaus. 

“To me it seems, as I told them, little short of treason for a 
Government employe to join an organization which has in the past 
found itself, and most certainly will in the future again find itself, 
in direct opposition to the Government. 

“It is an astounding fact that the Government Printing Office is 
a ‘closed shop,’ and lias been for many years. 


“I hope you will find this matter important enough to receive 
your attention if you have not already considered it.” 

Senator Watson did well in opening up the rottenness of the 
Situation as to the Federal Trade Commission and showing 
how Reds and Socialists and Anarchists are active in that 
organization. But it is time for the people of the country to 
know that the spirit of anarchy and Socialism permeates the 
entire atmosphere of Washington, and has done so for several] 
years. Otherwise, Mr. Samuel Gompers would not have been 
such a dominant figure in the situation for the last few years, 


+ 


A NATIONAL BANK SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE 
—LET OTHERS FOLLOW ITS LEAD. 
NE trouble with the country is that it has a professional 
writing class, and this class is recruited largely from 





the colleges. The colleges unfortunately have to teach th: ory, 
and the graduates who drift into journalism seem to be 
strangely averse to ever having those theories rectified by 
practice. 

The mental pap the public is given to eat by the news- 
papers is too often simply the product of chair-philosophers 
who never solved a practical problem in their lives. The 
President himself is a very good example of what actual con- 
tact with the world can do in the way of educating expert 
academicians. 

When the Harriman National Bank of New York diversified 
its advertising recently to the extent of actually explaining 
why there was a sugar famine, it caused such a sensation 
that the press associations carried a digest of the text as 
news matter. 

It was one thing for newspapers to accuse the Government 
of extravagance, but what was the world coming to when a 
staid bank openly charged in a public advertisement that “the 
Administration, public clamor and_s strike 
threats, has started an inquiry through the Department of 


responding to 


Justice to ascertain the reasons for the high cost of living, but 
from thissingle manifestation of prodigality (the sale to France 
of $1,750,000,000 worth of property for $400,000,000) it is 
obvious that the inquiry need not go far to discern that the 
high cost of living is in a great measure due to the inefficiency 
of official Washington.” 

The Harriman National Bank has in fact set an example 
which business everywhere should follow. If business men 
who see and know of inefficiency and wastefulenss in the 
Government will come right out and say so; if they will do 
something of their own account to set the public right and 
teach the truth, much of the misinformation and morbid 
propaganda which sets the country on edge will be more than 
countered. 

“The Harriman National Bank would like to know the 
reason for this particular salvage.” 

Let some other national banks and other business houses 
demand aiso the reason for other extravagances in Govern- 
ment and it will not be long before Government will cease 
to be extravagant. 





T 
PROSPEROUS NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI. 
J T. EVANS of Prairie, Miss., writing to the MANUFACTUR- 

e ERS Recorp in regard to a new bank that is being estab- 
lished, says: 

“We really do not need anything. as we have bought everything. 
and only want the good-will of the people, as we are about ready 
to begin business. As this is in the black belt of the prairie sec- 
tion and the lands are going up each day, I cannot see why this 
bank will not grow as fast as the alfalfa grows all around us. The 
negroes have more money now around here than the white people 
used to have a few years ago, as nearly all of them have nice 
bank accounts. I saw one today put $500 in a bank. and she 
asked me if I would “sign them papers to get it when she wanted 
it again.” Really she could not read her own name, but she 
had saved that amount in the past few months.” 
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THE OPEN SHOP STANDS FOR FREEDOM. 


OUR hundred business men of Beaumont, Tex., have 

}: formed an organization to stand for the open shop and 
for freedom of American workmen and their independence 
from the domination of unions which seek to prevent other 
men from working unless they work under their control. 

In the by-laws adopted by these 400 business men in an 
open meeting it is provided that any member violating the 
principles of the open shop for which the organization stands 
may be fined in any sum from $500 to $1000, in the discretion 
of the directors. 

In the declaration of principles as reported in the Beaumont 
Enterprise this organization is formed to foster and protect 
the business and industrial interests of Jefferson county and 
the adjoining territory, and to establish equitable industrial 
conditions for employers, employes and the general public, and 
for the following purposes: 

“To prevent and avert industrial disturbances; to harmonize 
differences between employers and employes, with justice to all 
concerned and to insist in the enforcement of the laws of the land. 

“To oppose restriction of output, sympathetic strikes, lockouts 
and boycotts and illegal persecution of individuals, all of which 
are a menace to the industrial progress of our community and our 
country and tend to the undermining of constitutional rights. 

“To secure for employers and employes the freedom of indi- 
vidual contract in the matter of employment. To insure everyone 
his right to earn a living regardless of his membership or non- 
membership in any organization. 

“To prevent any interference with persons seeking through hon- 
est effort to work and earn an honest living. To protect everyone 
in his lawful right to conduct his business or affairs as he deems 
proper, so long as he does not encroach on the rights of others. 

In order that there may be no unfairness whatever in the 
operations of this organization, it was decided that members 
who have labor contracts will be required to live up to them 
until they expire by limitation, and then they will be required 
to adopt the open shop. 

In the list of signatures of the 400 who formed this combi- 
nation, and which will doubtless be largely increased as it 
gets into operation, is included every line of business—manu- 
facturing, mercantile, retail trade, automobile concerns, drug 
stores, bakeries, real estate agencies, and every other activity 
in the life of the city. 

One by one the cities of the country are beginning to realize 
that the open shop is the only salvation for America. 

The closed shop means the destruction of all independence, 
and ultimately of the Government itself. 

The open shop stands for human freedom: the closed shop 
for radicalism and the destruction of the American Govern- 
ment. 


———E 


ONE WHO VOICES HIS SENTIMENTS. 


R. WILLIAM HEYBURN. president of the Belknap 
M Hardware Manufacturing Co., one of the greatest busi- 
ness institutions in Louisville, in a letter to the MANuFac- 
TURERS ReEcorD writes: 


“You and I entertain somewhat similar views on the League of 
Nations. You might be interested to read a copy of a letter that 
I received from one of our far Southern salesmen, which I attach.” 


The letter from this salesman is as follows: 


“Please allow me to congratulate you on your telegram of Sep- 
tember 19 to George W. Wickersham, Dodge, McCormick and 
Straus. where you not only refused to subscribe the thousand dol- 
lars asked for, but expressed yourself in no uncertain terms in re- 
gard to the Peace Treaty and League of Nations in its present 
form. 

“I feel it an honor to be connected with a firm whose head has 
the courage to express his convictions in this manner.” 


A Ringing Call to 
Americanism 


By B. F. HARRIS, CHAMPAIGN, ILI 


WANT to speak tonight for that old-fashioned but 

only worth-while American who takes his stars and 

and stripes, his George Washington and Abraham 

Lincoln, seriously and straight, and so strengthens 
his Constitution and his Country. 


I want to speak for a return—if we can find our way 
back—to first and fundamental principles with new ideals. 


I want to speak for those who have sane ideals for this 
nation as well as for themselves and every being in its 
borders, but who realize that these practical ideals cannot 
be accomplished, and that there is no true freedom, but’ in 
steadfast obedience to righteous law. 


I want to speak for the great, unorganized, long-suffering 
public and its welfare—forgotten by absent and abstract 
statesmen; neglected even by the vote-hunters. I want to 
speak for the great army of industrious, intelligent, inde- 
pendent, inarticulate, unorganized, un-unionized, unrepre- 
sented, but all-American every-day workers. 


I want to speak for the “equality of opportunity” of the 
American Constitution—that means the open door, the 
“open shop,” the open and equal chance to all within its 
jurisdiction. I want to speak for the Government getting 
out and staying out of all political possession and owner- 
ship of business. Likewise, for its keeping organized busi- 
ness or labor or class from attempted control, dictation or 
domination. 


I want to speak for harder work, more efficiency, more 
production and reward accordingly—just as our Lord made 
clear in the Parable of the Talents. 


I want to speak for more and all men who want to run 
their own private business and do by it and their employes 
as they would be done by. For those who realize that in 
their neighbor’s prosperity lies their security. 


I want to speak for all those of us who want to do our 
part of the world’s work under our Constitution, and under 
a concert or court or League of Nations that can, ought and 
will be kept, morally and legally—as opposed to abstract, 
altruistic, idealistic, indefinite, intangible, impractical 
schemes that a world, influenced by selfishness, cannot 
abide by. 


I speak for the good in the League of Nations, as for the 
good in organized labor, but absolutely against arbitrary 
aggression, dictation and usurpation on the part of the 
head or sponsors of either of these or of any other organi- 
zation or movement among us. 


I speak for an unadulterated, one hundred per cent 
Americanism of the time-tried type; for an upstanding, 
self-respecting, clear-thinking and speaking, resolute, un- 
fiinching, hard-hitting Uncle Sam, standing four-square on 
the greatest of human documents—the American Consti- 
tution. 


I want to speak for a national leadership that has the fear 
cf God and the final wrath of the American people in its 
heart, and that will put that fear into the souls of all wrong- 
minded and hearted men among us. 


*Extracts from speech before Chicago Rotary Club September 2 
Mr. Harris is president of the First National Bank of Champaign 
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“AMERICA FIRST AND AMERICA FOREVER” 
A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


By the Citizens’ Patriotic League of Covington, Ky. 


First—We believe in the Constitution of the 
United States as the written basis of the most 
perfect system of government ever devised by 
the mind of man. 

Second—We believe in the flag of our land 
as the perfect emblem of that for which our 
nation has always stood—liberty, equality and 
justice to all over whom it waves. 

Third—We believe that these privileges are 
the equal property of every citizen of this 
country, without reference to his 
ancestry or birth, and that, there- 
fore, his countr, has the right to 
demand of him his undivided 
allegiance in peace and in war, 
under all circumstances, likewise 
without reference to birth or an- 
cestry. 

Fourth—We believe that in the 
hour of danger the Constitution | 
and the flag demand the loyal } 
service, and, if need be, the life || 
of every citizen of these United | 
States, and that the man who, in | 
such an hour, withholds either | 
service or blood is a bastard citi- |} 
zen and no true son of America. | 

Fifth — We believe that the | 
danger to the nation and its prin- 
ciples is greater and more insidious today than 
at any hour during the active hostilities of the 
recent past. 

Sixth—We believe that this danger arises 
from several sources, namely: 

(a) German propaganda which is ever with 
us, albeit under a new guise each day; 

(b) Appeals to racial prejudice in political 
effort, which we unqualifiedly condemn as un- 
American and therefore dangerous; 

(c) Socialism, whether radical or otherwise; 

(d) The presence of millions of illiterate 
foreigners, incapable of comprehending or ap- 
preciating either the principles or the blessings 
of American institutions, and forming a most 
ready and willing agency through which both 
German propaganda and Socialistic principles 
are disseminated; 

(e) Weak-kneed or. conscienceless politi- 
cians, who skillfully refrained from offending 
the traitors amongst us during the war and are 
now striving with might and main to gather the 
practical fruit of their treasonable cowardice; 

(f) Citizens of any class who put party 
before principle, or prejudice ahead of the weal 
of the country. 

Seventh—We believe that the salvation of the 
nation demands that America shall be Ameri- 
canized, letting the process hurt whom it may. 











Eighth—To this end, we believe that certain 
radical steps of re-construction must be imme- 
diately adopted: 

(a) Resident aliens of all nationalities who 
ere incapable of appreciating the blessings of 
our institutions must be deported; 

(6) Foreign-born citizens who have proven 
their unfitness for citizenship by either open 
disloyalty in word or deed, or by seditious in- 
activity in the times of war, must have the rights 
of citizenship withdrawn and 
they likewise must be deported; 


(c) German and all other 
modern foreign languages must 
be banished from all elementary 
schools and from public print and 
public speech alike, save where 
they are employed for the pur- 
pose of Americanizing foreign- 

4 born people not yet acquainted 
with the English language; 


4 
~ { (d) All methods and plans 
~~ for Americanizing our foreign- 
hs ~ born population must be directed 
ke A by Americans whose antecedents 
a | and environment has given them 


a clear conception of the prin- 
ciples of American institutions; 

(e) All immigration must be immediately 
suspended for an indefinite period. 

Ninth—We believe that German propaganda 
must be destroyed, and with it all of the spawn 
which it has produced—social revolution; pussy- 
footing politicians who seek pro-German sup- 
port; race agitation and agitators. 

Tenth—We believe that the ballot is the one 
and only constitutional means by which Ameri- 
cans can secure needed changes of governmen- 
tal policy and purpose and that the honest and 
intelligent use of the ballot in placing in position 
of responsibility only loyal Americans, without 
reference to ancestry, will effectually safeguard 
our inherited rights. 

Eleventh—We believe that all attempts at 
coercion in the control of the Legislative, execu- 
tive or judicial departments of the Government 
are un-American, treasonable and pregnant with 
unspeakable danger to the nation. 

Twelfth—We believe that the hour has come 
when every loyal American who values his in- 
heritance of liberty and loves the flag of his 
land must put country first, and, forgetting 
other affiliations, join hands with every loyal 
citizen to free America from its present peril. 

Then, God helping us, all else forgot, we 
pledge our hands, our hearts, our lives, our serv- 
ices to America first and America forever. 


NOTICE.—If these principles are your principles, send your name and address to the Citizens’ Patriotic League, Box 183, Covington, 


Ky., and a cepy will be supplied for your personal use. 
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EKeonomic Conditions in Kurope and in America 
as Brought About by the World War 


No. 


” 


By FreD. H. WAGNER, Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance Department, United States Army, and Member of the United States Fixed 
Nitrogen Commission to Europe. 


[On July 22, 1915, Mr. Frederick H. Wagner of Baltimore, one of the most widely-known chemists 
in America, who had made many extended visits to Germany, wrote for the Manufacturers Record an 
illuminating statement as to our dependence upon the German dye industry and the danger which con- 


fronted us by reason of that situation. 


Mr. Wagner was at that time chief engincer of the Bartlett 


Hayward Company of Baltimore, which during the war employed over 20,000 hands in producing 


shells and other war work for the Government. 


inspector of high explosives. 
tion B. 


When he saw that America must take part in the 
war, he resigned his position and offered his services to the Government. 
major in the United States Army on May 3, 1917. 
Next he was assigned to the nitrate division as chief of Research Sec- 
In August, 1918, he was made director of operations, nitrate division, in which position he 


He was commissioned 
His first assignment was that of supervising 


had direct charge of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen plants operated by the War Department. 
He was promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy on October 5, 1918, and was appointed a member of 
the United States Fixed Nitrogen Commission to Europe in May, 1919. He has only recently returned 
after a very thorough investigation of nitrate production and a study of many battlefields. As a busi- 
ness man of the highest standing, a chemist of world-wide connections even before the war, and an 
army officer whose work for the Government ranked with his pre-war work in civil life, Colonel Wag- 
ner’s statements carry the weight and accuracy of engineer and chemist, the business man and the army 


officer.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


In my last article, “The War after the War.” I took occasion 
to call attention to some of the economic conditions prevailing in 
Europe, and in this series I will try to elucidate these conditions 
and draw a parallel with those confronting us in this country. 

I was in Paris on June 28, on the so-called “Peace Day,” or the 
day on which the German delegates were to sign the peace terms 
at Versailles after four years and 328 days of war. This day was 
also the anniversary of the assassination of the Austrian archduke, 
Francis Ferdinand, at Sarajevo, the signal which caused the Ger- 
manie Powers to plunge into this most infamous of wars. The 
terms were placed before the German delegates in the “Hall of 
Mirrors,” the room which had seen the birth of the German Em- 
pire, for it was here that Count Bismarck proclaimed the then 
King of Prussia, William I, Emperor of Germany, and it was in 
this same room where the once proud German Empire was, for the 
time being, to renounce its desire for world dominion. Gone was 
the dream of “Mittel Europa ;” gone the possibility of commanding 
a direct connection by rail from Berlin to Bagdad, with its conse- 
quent spread of Germanic influence through the countries trav- 
ersed by this proposed line of steel rails. 

It is not at all remarkable to note the spirit of distrust which 
was exhibited by Herr von Haniel, the German representative, 
when he bluntly asked M. Clemenceau if the copy of the treaty 
which the German delegates were to sign was the same in word 
and spirit as the article which had been shown him, von Haniel, on 
June 16, requesting that this momentous document be placed be- 
fore him for examination before its submission to the German 
delegates; nor is it remarkable to note that Clemenceau just as 
bluntly refused this request, but he assured von Haniel that no 
changes had been made. 

The delegates arrived, and the terms were signed. followed by the 
illumination at night of all the public buildings, while the Place 
de la Concorde was bright with the flare of Bengal lights and the 
searchlight on the Eiffel Tower sent its broad beams over the city, 
ever once in a while seeking out the Strasbourg monument, which 
had been draped in mourning for 40 years, in an attempt to show 
the people that the signs of mourning had been removed, and that 
the statue was now draped in garlands of victory. At 8.50 in the 
evening torchlight processions, made up of infantry, cavalry and 
firemen, paraded through the streets, and bonfires were lighted on 
all the principal peaks of the Vosges mountains to proclaim to the 
far-distant parts of France the joyful news: Germany had signed 
the terms of peace! The joyful crowds in the streets of Paris 
reigned throughout the night and far into the morning, nobody 
seeming to weary in the compact throngs which surged up and 
down the avenues singing “The Marseil'aise.” 

Peace terms were signed only because there was nothing else 
for Germany to do. Their army was rapidly disintegrating, due to 
the sledge-hammer blows of the Allies during the three months 
preceding the armistice, and although not ready to publicly ac- 
knowledge it, all Germany knew that she had at last come to the 
final stage of this devil's dance which she had so recklessly inaugu- 


rated. The question of continuing the war and bringing home to 
the Germans the same terrors which flaming cities had impressed 
upon the French and Belgians is debatable, as many more lives 
would most certainly have been sacrificed with a continuance of 
the war, but from the viewpoint of many civilians as well as of 
the soldiers on the lines, and I had a son there, the armistice was 
all wrong, and the men behind the guns were all anxious to ad 
vance while they had the Hun on the run; but Fate decreed other 
wise, and Germany was left unmolested, her peaceful villages and 
towns drowsing along as if war had ever been far removed from 
the thoughts of her inhabitants. 

Let no one imagine, however, that the German signature to the 
peace terms on June 2S spelled the fact that some miraculous 
some wonderful change was to take place in this world, and that 
the world which had for years witnessed the butchery of the war 
demon was suddenly to become a contented, peaceful, happy world, 
and that the mere signing of this document would prevent the 
creation of future troubles. This is borne out by the statement of 
the Germans to the effect that the treaty would last only as long 
as would the “rule of violence,” or the military superiority of the 
Allies, and I have as yet not heard a German express the slightest 


contrition for the crimes committed by his people against | 
manity 
We are dealing with a defeated enemy who refuses to admit his 


defeat, and one whose future is born in the thoughts which engen 


der “approvriate revenge for broken promises on the part of the 
Allies.” The difficulty here lies in the psychology of the German 
mind, which realizes that had the Hun won the war he would have 
treated his enemy with savage cruelty. and as we did not treat him 
in the same manner, he cannot understand why we claim to b 
victors; in his present state he squeals about our eruel terms, and 
had we possessed sufficiently degraded minds to act as would the 
triumphant Hun, he would have far more respect for us 

The question therefore arises as to whether the collection of 
“autographs” appended to this momentous document on June 28 
will really have the value which some of our optimists desire to 
place on it Let no one doubt but that the German will 
probability in the future give us all the trouble possibl ind after 
the Peace Treaty has become an accomplished fact. after it has 
been accepted by the nations in question—and it will shortly be 
come active, as England, France and Italy have accepted and are 
ratifying the terms, without waiting for confirmatory action on 
our part—the German nation will not be any different’from what 


it was before and during the war, except that it is highly probable 
that German competition in the world’s markets will make com 
mercial life more strenuous than we at present imagine 

The question of the Peace Treaty is no longer an acadet 
which the United States can debate on this ground. for with rati 
fication by Italy and France, as well as by Great Britain. the 
treaty, as stated before, becomes an established fact. and t] 
League of Nations becomes operative 


If we accept this treaty with its child, the League of 
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Nations, without any reservations or amendments, it will 
not require a clairvoyant to determine in what manner we 
will depart from the road which we have consistently fol- 
lowed since our great republic was founded. 

With the troubles now existing as regards Fiume, with 
those prevalent in East Prussia, in Lithuania and in stricken 
Armenia, the answer is written in large letters, and these 
letters spell further trouble. It is therefore to be hoped 
that Congress will retain the right to withdraw from this 
league at any time it sees fit, and to be able to do this with- 
out violating either moral or legal obligations, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for our future interests that we be free 
from the entanglements of European quarrels or politics, 
and that we be permitted to determine for ourselves to 
what extent we shall assist in enforcing the decrees of the 
league, and especially so in matters upon which we should 
be sure to reserve perfect freedom in our actions. 

I left Paris on July 3 on my way to the Rhine Provinces, and 
visited Vaux. Chateau Thierry, Rheims, Soissons and many in- 
termediate, desolated towns on my way to Sedan; from Sedan 
I passed on to Stenay, where the German Crown Prince had once 
had his headquarters in the Chateau Tilleul, and then on through 
the blasted Argonne district, where, at Pierre Croisee, I climbed 
through the most remarkable and ingenious system of concrete 
trenches and dugouts; then on through Locheres, Claremont, 
Vreincourt. Recicourt, Dombasle, Blercourt and Regret to Ver- 
dun. where the cry of the Poilu “On ne passe pas” became im 
mortal, where the city still stands inviolate upon her ruins, 
where her heroes, both dead and living, gained immortal fame 
through the months of resistance against the Hun onslaught. 

In an examination of the results brought on by this hellish 
war. I thought that the destruction in the Chateau Thierry salient 
was bad. that the Argonne was worse, but the conditions existing 
in the Verdun district pass all human understanding, and it will 
require several generations to even try to make an impression on 
the reconstruction work required here. 

At Moulin de Rouvres I found a “Wald Lager,” a summer 
Germans had constructed regular villas, sum 


colony, where the 
ret red for 


mer gardens and a swimming pool, and where they 
rest after having exhausted themselves while taking part in some 
hellish deviltry which they thought would be sanctioned under 
the conditions of war. Some there may be who, in a few years. 
can forget, the crimes committed against humanity in France and 
Belzium, but no American who has passed through the scenes of 
these outrages will be counted among them 

I finally arrived at Treves (Trier), where the Germans de 
lighted in robbing the United States Commissary warehouses, and 
where someone had stolen a bolt of army cloth, besides numerous 
other things. the day before, and from where I continued on 
through the Rhine cities down to Cologne. Upon completion of 
my official business in Germany I motored back to Paris via Bel 
gium, going from Cologne to Aix-la-Chappelle (Aachen). Battice, 
Hevre, Liege, Namur, and crossed into France at Blane Misseron ; 
then on to Valenciennes. Cambrai, Massineres, Gouzecourt, Fins, 
Peronne, Villers, Carbonnel, Amiens, Montdidier, Clermont and 
Criel, observing the last damage at the latter town, only some 3t 
kilometers from Paris. 

I know from personal contact what damage has been done, 
what desolations have been created, and I can never forget; my 
only object at present lies in the hope that these few lines will 
keep others, who have not passed through these scenes of destruc- 
tion, from forgetting that the lust for world dominion in the mind 
of a nation whose philosophers had for years preached the doc- 
trine of German “kultur” to a people who finally imagined that 
they had been destined by God to rule the world, caused this dam- 
age; but we must be thankful in remembering that the Being they 
worshipped and called on in their hour of need seems to have 
fallen a victim to lack of memory, for He deserted the Kaiser and 
his clan when they most needed Him. 

So much then for the desolated conditions in France and Bel 
gium as they exist, and upon which volumes might be written 


I was also greatly interested in learning how the German cities, 
especially those which had been close to the scenes of conflict. 
had come through the war; I desired to establish the truth or 
untruth of the Hun’s statement to the effect that hunger had 
materially weakened the staying powers of the nation; that chil 
dren were undernourished and had starved; that leather for shoes 
was lacking; that proper material for clothes no longer existed. 


I saw, and I was satisfied that many of these statements had 
been exaggerated and, like so many others, had peen spread broad- 
cast in order to create sympathy. 

Some foodstuffs had certainly been lacking to a large extent 
in many cities, but I saw no one who looked as if be were wear- 
ing clothes 10 sizes too large for him; butter and fats were no 
doubt still scarce, as even during the time of my visit they were 
very, very sparing with butter, and upon demanding some of this 
article in a hotel it appeared, from the length of time required 
to procure it, that the butter must be kept locked up in the hotel 
safe. 

As regards the children, I can truthfully say I saw none who 
appeared to have been undernourished, for they all seemed to be 
well fed and they scampered through the streets with as much 
joey and vim as before the war. The stores were filled with leather 
shoes, and I saw no substitute for clothing material in use, al- 
though I was told that these substitutes had really existed; but 
linen tablecloths and napkins were not in evidence, the tables all 
being provided with paper napery except in the “Coblentzer Hof.’ 
American Headquarters in Coblentz, and in the British officers’ 
mess in Cologne. 

The shops in the occupied cities were doing a rush business, 
and the cafes, theaters and “‘movies’” were well patronized, but 
the people were, as a rule, very sober and quiet. Their public 
attitude towards the Americans exhibited a very conciliatory 
spirit, as they looked towards us to assist them in their present 
difficulties, this attempt at good feeling perhaps being assisted by 
the memory that they had relatives and friends in America, and 
possibly they may therefore not have felt as illy towards us as they 
did towards the British and the French, at least I am willing to 
give some of them the benefit of the doubt, as all of Germany's 
citizens cannot be placed in the same category as the one in 
which the ruling cast now lives. 

In speaking to men with whom I had business they invariably 
informed me that they hoped this disagreeable condition might 
soon be ended, and that agreeable relations between Germany and 
the United States might quickly be re-established, and yet I could 
not help but feel in many cases that this was business talk, and 
that they had reservations in their minds which painted us as 
their worst enemy. 

I therefore anticipate that the hand of good-fellowship will 
soon be extended towards us, not because of any desire to ask 
forgiveness of the world, but because they have goods to  s« 
which, combined with the remembrance that their relatives and 
friends over here were not mistreated during the war. will make 
them attempt to be very agreeable as was evidenced by the fact 
that all inquiries directed at the German manufacturer by me 
regarding his methods of operation, as soon as it was explained to 
him that his answers were not intended for commercial exploita 
tion. were given truthful answers, and all his answers could be 
tested as to their truth. this condition lightening our labors con 
siderably, as our Commission had quite some work to do and falsé¢ 
answers would have confused us seriously. 

In my article in this journal during the fall of 1914. on the 
dyestuff situation, I attempted to point out the business methods 
of the Germans as well as the necessity of protecting the then 
infant dye-industry in this country against these methods: the 
American dye situation worries the German chemical manufac- 
turer exceedingly, as he continuously inquires if it is true that 
millions of dollars have been invested in that industry over here. 
He is at last afraid of American competition, because the war 
has taught him that we have the money and the men to organize 
and operate vast concerns which with proper national assistance 
during infancy, can put up a pretty stiff fight against their own 
most wonderful combination, and this national assistance will 
not be required after the infant industry has been placed upon 
its walking feet, after which time no more will be asked than is 
accorded any other manufacturer. 

A great portion of the money expended in establishing the dye 
industry has been paid out in making practical on a large scale 
the work performed in the laboratory and of the hundreds of 
dyes formerly imported from Germany it is questionable if there 
were more than a dozen which could not be reproduced here on 
a iaboratory scale. It must be remembered. however. that our 
dye industry is a child born of the war and. owing to the former 
ability of the German manufacturer to dump his surplus products 
on our shores, he controlled our market and virtually dictated our 
entire business policy in this particular. 

As an example of the pre-war German's business methods and 
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ethics, it may be mentioned that the Benzol Products Company 
started business in 1910, and proceeded to manufacture the so 
called “intermediates” required in the production of coal-tar dyes, 
and which intermediates had heretofore of necessity been im- 
ported from Germany; at the time this new company was pre 
pared to place aniline oi] on the market this material, from Get 
many, was selling for 114% cents, which price would have netted 





the American manufacturer a comfortable profit. The product 
of this new concern was hardly on the market when the price 
of the imported article dropped to 10, to 9 and finally to 6 cents, 
effectually cutting out all American competition; after it had 
become impossible for the American concern to do business, the 
ain advanced to its old level but in the mean- 





German price was ¢ 
time our “friend” across the ocean had gained his point and again 
controlled the market. 


Are we going to subject ourselves to like conditions 
again? Are we going to permit the Hun who, to gain his 
ends during the war, did not fail to stoop to any hellish, 
fiendish act to bring terror and sorrow upon his opponents; 
are we going to permit him to again cause our infant indus- 
tries to go into bankruptcy so that he can control the mar- 
kets which have always been his over here, the chemical, 
drug, optical glass, potash, alloy steel, chemical porcelain 
and scientific instrument markets, which are now established 
and which have all the ear-marks of future success? Time 
alone will tell, but the indications seem to point to the fact 
that in Europe he will soon be doing business again at the 
eld stand in the countries of his victors. 

The dye industry, as well as the production of other 
necessities, is now well under way, and, besides making us 
free of Germany, it also adds greatly to our military pre- 
paredness program, because these dye plants can be turned 
over to the manufacture of high explosives within twenty- 
four hours, a fact which the Germans always knew and which 
formed a part of their military program, and upon which 
they greatly prided themselves. The American manufac- 
turer and chemist have done their part in establishing meth- 
ods for converting laboratory experiments into practical 
operations, and this at large expense, I being informed that 
one large corporation has already expended $1,000,000 on 
experiments alone, the only present need then being na- 
tional protection by an act of Congress. 

But when and how this national assistance, or protection, will 
be given is still a debatable question, as there is quite a difference 
of opinion in Congress as to the manner of safeguarding this in 
dustry. the claim being made that not sufficient is known regard 
ing the difference in cost of manufacture in Germany and here, 
and that if this difference were known at the present moment, It 
would not be of value in reaching a decision because it will be 
bound to vary as weeks and months go by. The wisdem and 
necessity of maintaining the dyestuff industry is well recognized 
by Congress, and it is proposed, but not as yet enacted, that a 
license system for the importation of dyestuffs be established 
during this period of transition from abnormal to normal ,con- 
ditions. 

Under this proposal the Tariff Board shall constitute a license 
board, and that ne license to import shall be granted within two 
years unless it can be definitely shown that the goods cannot be 
obtained here at a reasonable price. This would protect the 
manufacturer, as it is confidently hoped that this new industry 
can be firmly established within two more years, and, at the 
same time, it will prevent the manufacturer here from demanding 
exorbitant prices for his goods. Let us hope that this protection 
will be given before Germany has an opportunity to invade our 
market again. 


It may be well to mention here one of the conditions existing 


in the German chemical industry. one which no one would dare 
to try to introduce in our country, but one which gives the manu- 
facturer an advantage over his employe. of course to the detri- 
ment of the latter. a condition which can exist only in a land 
governed as Germany has been; what the future will bring forth 
in this particular is another question which the new spirit, which 
it is to be hoped will now animate Germany, alone can solve. <A 
young chemist upon leaving the university, accepts work in the 
laboratory of some large manufacturing concern, and when he 





accepts that position -he signs away his future to a large extent; 
if he makes good, he receives promotion with increased pay, but 
a species of “blackmail” exists in the fact that if he should at 


any time seek to join forces with some other manufacturer, this 
wish is immediately made known to his employer by the prospect 
ive employer, and unless the former consents to release him, he 
not only finds himself barred from employment in his desired 
new location, but, except in exceptional cases, he also loses his 
present position as punishment for having dared to attempt a 
betterment Would such conditions be tolerated over here? l 
think not But the German seems satisfied with this; at least 
he does not murmur loudly 

In Germany the manufacturer advises that he has no doubt 
there is a market for his goods in America, and he feels that the 
American Government will not place any obstacles in his way 
when it comes to doing business, finally urging upon all Germans 
the necessity of speedily coming to their senses and realizing that 
intensive work on the part of all will be required to make a re 
sumption of export trade possible 

This feeling is further engendered by the belief that the Allies 
will not continue to wage any sort of economic war against Get 
many, and that the once loudly heralded cries of commercial ostra- 
cism against Germany are now relegated to the scrap heap, be 
cause, he says, the nations most interested now realize that in 
order that Germany may pay the immense indemnities saddled 
upon her she must be permitted to again exercise her industrial 
and commercial capacity to the utmost. 

The British Board of Trade is reported as even now reminding 
British merchants that they are all at liberty to again trade 
with Germany, and even urges them not to miss the “opportu 
nity which their competitors in half a dozen other countries are 
eager to seize.” and all of this in spite of the old ery never to 
purchase German goods, never to sell any goods to the German, 
and never again to shake a German by the hand! 

This may be very nice and profitable for the nations facing 
bankruptey due to the war, and who must recuperate to some 
extent by means of the indemnity which the Germans can pay 


only if permitted to resume their interrupted commerce, but will 


that suit us? Will no restrictions be placed upon their fo er 
methods of doing business? Will unlimited trade be the answ« 
to those of our citizens who have invested their capital in th 
chemical, drug, optical glass, potash. alloy steel, chemical pores 
lain and scientific instrument business. and who came to the 


rescue of the country at a time when we were down and out as 





regards these most necessary articles? I pray not! 

France stands with England in this matter, as is seen fro 
articles appearing in the French newspapers dealing with the 
resumption of pre-war business relations with v. these 
relations to commence as soon as the state of officially 
declared off. or as soon as three nations have ratified the treaty 


with its offspring. the League of Nations. saddled upon it, and 
as seen before, this formal proclamation of peace will soon be 
an accomplished fact in spite of our endeavor to make reserva 
tions or amendments compatible with our views of a non-entang 


ling alliance in European polities 





most the entire French press is advocating trade with Ger 
many as the sole remedy fer rehabilitating the present low rats 
of French exchange. This is further accentuated by the state 
ment of M. Klotz, the French Minister of Finance, in the Cham 
ber of Deputies, that France “should buy from countries to the 
East, where the rate of exchange is favorable, rather than aggra 
vate the position of France, Great Britain and the United States 
by increasing the balance of trade against France in those coun 
tries.” Germany is not specifically mentioned by M. Klotz, but 
what other country could be meant? 

It has now even come to the point in France when it is advo 
cated that in purchasing from Germany the article purchased 
must be considered apart from the nationality and individuality 
of the seller, and that if the French merchants can profit from 
the advantageous offer of the Germans they shall do so, and this 
without “abandoning one iota of sentiment against the Germans.” 

I was told by a prominent French manufacturer that it was 
useless to try and open up many of the French factories again, 
because within five years France would be flooded with cheap 


German goods, and the factories would then perforce close them 


selves; also that French character would not permit grief over 
the loss of her sons and the devastation of her lands to stand 
in the way of a resumption of business relations again. becanse 
the material advantages to be gained by this resumption would 
outweigh all other considerations 

Do we feel the same way about it when the wooden 
crosses, concentrated in spots as well as scattered over 
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France, point accusing fingers unto heaven? And are we 
satisfied that some of our factories, under these conditions, 
may “perforce close of themselves’’ ? 

French character, however, is so peculiar that I presume 
France alone can understand it, for here we find them ready and 
most willing in the one instance, without fear of future conse- 
quences, to extend the hand of business good-fellowship to the 
German, while in another particular they express fear as to what 
the future may provide. This latter fear is due to the necessity 
of employing thousands of Germans in the rebuiding of her ruined 
towns, her devastated regions, fearing the consequence of numer- 
ous Germans within this almost deserted territory. 

A great deal is being said about the lack of having used pris- 
oners of war for work in these devastated regions, and I can 
witness to the truth of this, for the sight of German war prisoners 
at work in French territory, on reconstruction, was very rare. 
The opportunity for using these men under proper military sur- 
veillance for reconstruction work is gone, because they must soon 
be repatriated, and what they could have accomplished since No- 
vember 11, 1918, is now a distinct French loss. 

Instead of employing these men on necessary reconstruction 
work, they were permitted to work for people who used their 
labors for personal gain, and not for the profit of the nation. 
Only a short time ago the papers announced that France would 
release her prisoners as soon as the harvests were in, thus an- 
nouncing publicly that many of these prisoners had been farmed 
out to the peasants where they were given a little wage in cash 
and in supplies, and where they soon surpassed the French peas- 
ant in productiveness. This in spite of the numerous idle men 
released from the army, but the soldier over there does not care 
to work just now. 

One French newspaper, La Victoire, in referring to the pro- 
ductiveness of the German war prisoners, and in commenting on 
the placing of these prisoners among a favored few, says: “People 
whose business it is to flatter our workmen would not have the 
courage to make such a statement as this, but we prefer to state 
the facts.” 

The French fear that thousands of Germans will be left with- 
out hindrance in the partly deserted regions to exercise their in 
fluence upon the few remaining inhabitants, the influence of men 
“whose habits of discipline and persistence give them a_ force 
of action that unhappily is not possessed by all Frenchmen!” 
Can you beat it? 

In order to make this condition clear, I cannot refrain from 
quoting from La Victoire: 

“It would be humiliating and dangerous that in the coming 
year a new conquest of our Northern country should begin by a 
different process, but the results of which are perhaps more to 
be dreaded than those accompanying brutal war. The Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ Councils in Berlin are already speaking of Franco 
German reconciliation during the period when the devastated re 
gions are under reconstruction. The loan of German labor forces 
is judged by them to be even more advantageous than the delivers 
of excessive supplies of raw material or a payment which could 
be made only with disastrous consequences to Germany. These 
Workmen's and Soldiers’ Councils thus show a concern for the 
Fatherland which their brothers, the French Bolsheviki, do not 





share. They also indicate the elementary precautions we should 
take to prevent the liberated German workers in France from 
becoming a menace to our people Furthermore, because of their 
deceit and trickery and their absolute lack of good faith, we shall 
be obliged to watch closely all the werk they are set to perform 
The fact that they are careful and diligent workers does not ex 
clude their capacity for sabotage and intentional bad work.” 

Quite a peculiar condition when the material made in Germany 
is to be purchased and accepted at its face value in one case, and 
caution against “sabotage and intentional bad work” is expressed 
in the other. But France has lost her opportunity for doing 
much that could have been done in almost 12 months since the 
signing of the armistice. and the fears expressed above will be 
unavailing under conditions as they exist now. 

A great deal of the reconstruction material required by France 
will not come from the iron mines, blast furnaces and steel mills 
of her northern territory, but rather from the German mines, 
furnaces and mills located in the Thionville basin. which are 
intact and which now become French property. The steel in- 
dustry of France was almost utterly destroyed by the Germans 
in this northern section,.and hardly a third of this property can 
be placed in operation again by the end of 1919, and what was 


not destroyed by direct gun-fire was dismantled by the Germans 
before their enforced retreat, and the equipment sent home for 
re-erection in Germany. 

Besides this, the ore deposits possessed by some German cor- 
porations in Lorraine and in the Biey basin, as well as the steel 
plants in Kneutigen and Feutsch, is being sold to the Frenc! 





and these formerly German-owned plants are now being brough 
into operation. 

France has a stiff proposition confronting her steel industry, 
and it is to be hoped that vigorous action will soon make this 
industry operative again, because France will require an immense 
tonnage of steel for her reconstruction work and it is question 
able, with conditions as they exist in America at present, whether 
we can supply her needs except to the detriment of our own 
necessities. 

sefore closing this article I wish to call attention to one other 
condition which came forcibly to my attention. According to the 
terms of the treaty, Germany must return to France and Bi 
gium the agricultural and factory machinery removed and shipped 
to Germany during the war; in this connection I wish only to 
say that if the miscellaneous aggregation of scrapiron I saw piled 
up alongside the railroad tracks was the machinery being rv 
turned, and I was informed this was the case, it is high time for 
the French and Belgian authorities to get busy and demand some 
thing else, because the junk I saw is fit only for the melting fur 
nace and has absolutely no value for use. 


Immense Crude Oil Mill Planned for Memphis at Ulti- 
mate Outlay of Several Million Dollars. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 19%—[Special.]—Construction of a 
crude oil mill, designed to be one of the largest in the South, if not 
in the entire world, has been begun by the Union Seed & Fertilizer 
Co. on a lot here bought for the purpose a short time ago. The 
initial outlay will be approximately $500,000. Contract for the 
building was let to J. C. Barker of this city. The present plant 
will be abandoned and the machinery will be used to form the 
nucleus for the new mill, which is expected to represent an ulti- 
mate outlay of several millions of dollars. 

Raymond Spencer is the local architect in charge of the plans. 
The contracts awarded to Mr. Barker are for building alone to 
cost more than $300,000. Another contract for a large power 
plant and boiler-house has been let to a New York concern, which 
will not only erect the building but will install the steam outfit. 

Buildings to be erected now include a brickyard, SOx4S0 feet, 
feedhouse, SOx160 feet; hullhouse, 60x300 feet; meal and cake 
house, 60x420 feet ; two-story brick office building, concrete reser- 
voir, brick garage, power-house and a number of smaller buildings, 
all of which are to be of fireproof construction. 

The new buildings are to house only the best and most modern 
equipment, and for the present will be used only for the making of 
oil from cottonseed, although it is learned that the company is to 
locate its general analytical laboratory here from the outset, and 
will have the largest and most complete chemical plant of any mill 
in the South. 

Glycerine will be made from fats, and oils will be crushed from 
peanuts, soya, castor and other beans when the mills are finally 
t is learned, were made some years ago, 


completed. These plans, 
but were halted by the war and resultant labor conditions. The 
equipment for all portions of the plant has not yet been purchased 
J. H. Turbeville is the division manager of the plant located here. 


Manufacturers’ Association Elects 


Officers. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., October 17—[Special.]—D. Hewitt Wood. 
president of the Converse Bridge Co., was re-elected to the presi- 


Chattanooga 


deney of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association by the 
board of governors at their initial meeting of the new fiscal vear 
Three newly-elected directors attended their first board meeting— 
W. W. Gfrorer, C. A. Raht and T. N. Van Dyke. 

C. A. Young of the Lucey Manufacturing Corporation was 
elected to succeed Walter Temple, who has just recently resigned, 
due to pressing personal business 

The Manufactuers’ Association will support the Chamber of 
Commerce in their drive for housing corporation, capitalized at 


S500,.000, 
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The World’s Largest Marine Terminal 


By ZeNas W. CarTerR, Secretary-Manager, The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturing Association, New York. 


Rising in impressive magnitude on the waterfront of New York 
Bay, constructed under the stress and secrecy of war, is the 
world’s greatest single terminal and distributing warehouse plant. 

It is known as the United States Army Supply Base, Brook- 
lyn, and is the largest of the Government's great receiving and 
distributing bases which have been erected at Brooklyn, Boston, 
Port Newark, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Norfolk, Charleston, 
Newport News, as well as in Chicago, St. Louis, Columbus, Ohio; 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; Pittsburgh, New Cumberland, Pa., and Sche- 
nectady. 

While these bases are of great interest because of the un- 
doubted importance of their bearing on the German collapse, they 
now more particularly claim our attention as timely examples 
of what can and must be done at our great coastal, lake and river 
ports and rail centers, if not only the opportunities but the actual 
and urgent requirements of the very near future are ail to be 
adequately met, and our new-born merchant marine properly 
supported. 

Not only in size do they dwarf kindred commercial develep- 
ments of the past, but in them have been incorporated the prac- 
tical working out of so many of the latest and best ideas of ar- 
chitects, engineers, warehousemen, freight handlers, and material- 
handling machinery manufacturers, that they demand the- closest 
scrutiny and consideration of those concerned with provisions 
for meeting commercial developments which the competent and 
keen-visioned tell us are soon bound to far exceed anything in 
our previous experience. 

The Brooklyn Army Base embraces about 100 acres from land- 
ward line to pierhead, over 15 miles of railroad tracks, which in- 
clude storage for 1300 freight cars, and 8000 feet of available 
string-piece intended for loading simultaneously a dozen deep- 
draught ocean freight carriers. 

There are two main warehouse buildings, ‘A’ 200 feet by 9S0 
feet, and “B” 240 feet by 980 feet, a mechanical and repair build 
ing, a four-story administration building, and three “transfer 
sheds” or pier houses, 150 feet by 1350 feet each, which function 
in the transfer of freight to and from the water carriers. 

The warehouse floors contain over 4,000,000 feet of floor space 
and the transfer sheds one and a quarter million feet or a com- 
bined total of 116 acres. Including the transfer sheds for trans- 
ient use, this affords actual storage space for about 15,000 car- 
loads of goods. 

Handling 15.000 carloads, or 300,000 to 400.000 tons of freight. 
on a 36-day turnover basis, particularly in these times of labor 
shortage, requires the utmost possible conservation of time and 
effort. The whole handling system of the Brooklyn plant is ¢al 
culated to meet those big problems in freight and merchandise 
handling which begin and end at the shipside or car door and 
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involve loading, unloading, plant movement both horizontally and 
vertically, and tiering. 

In addition to the size of the plant there are several outstand 
ing features which mark a great advance in merchandise and 
freight-handling equipment as well as in methods employed, and 
the progress in the art of vertical transportation as applied 
thereto. 

The utmost practical utilization is made of various devices 
for the reduction of manual handling. These are automatic ¢le- 
vators, cranes and derricks, lifting trucks for picking up whole 
loads with one single operation and shifting to other locations, 
trailer trucks and both gravity roller and portable power con- 
veyors. 

It is an old warehouse maxim to “Keep the goods moving,” 
and here too they are kept going between shipside or car door 
and the storage piles. However, not only keeping them moving 
but “Keeping the goods on wheels” is a fundamental and dis- 
tinctive feature of this plant. 

In this modern development everything is carried on four 
wheeled trailer trucks, and here the goods which are carried 
across country by the trainload are also handled by the truck 
trains through the plant. 

The trailers are moved horizontally by industrial plant tractors 
and vertically by means of one of the most original and highly 
efficient elevator installations ever devised. Goods are kept en 
the original trailers from loading point to destination, and hand 
ling is reduced to a minimum. The trailers are usually moved 
in trains of from four to five if loaded, and six to eight if light, 
and one man with a tractor handles the train. This should be 
contrasted with the string of handlers which would be necessary 
to move an equal tonnage with the old two-wheeled “baggage” 
trucks. 

The tractors and trailer trucks are, of course, narrow gauge, 
and the trains are easily handled in the aisles and around the 
turns. For short trailer movements tractors are not used, as one 
man readily handles on a four-wheeled truck two or three times 
the average load of a two-wheeled hand-truck 

The whole plant is laid out in definite one-way traffic lanes 
carefully calculated to afford maximum access and minimum con 
gestion. 

In addition to the yard 
communication between the transfer sheds and warehouse “A” 


nevement this traffic system includes 


via three bridges which connect the second pier level with the 
third warehouse level, while additional bridges and subways un 


der streets connect warehouses “A” and “B.” This practically 





eliminates the necessity for tractors and trailers to cross the rai 
road tracks in the or streets is the goods oving | we i 
the first pier shed level and the warehouse floors travel via tl 
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GENERAL VIEW OF UNITED STATES ARMY SUPPLY BASE, BROOKLYN, N. Y., THE WORLD'S GREATEST SINGLE TERMINAL 


AND DISTRIBUTING 


WAREHOUSE PLANT. 
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pier elevators, the bridges, subways, and the warehouse elevators. 

Speeding up and controlling the horizontal movement on one 
level, however, is not the most serious problem confronting most 
plant and warehouse managers. Comparatively few executives 
eonceive the extent to which indifferent elevator service affects 


f levels 


plant turnover, but as a matter of fact as the number « 
er stories increases, the elevators become more and more as the 
spout of the funnel and their efficiency the measure of the rate 
of the flow of goods. 

This fact was given a great dea! of consideration in planning 
the Brooklyn Army Base, with the result that an elevator plant 
with many original and ingenious features was devised. 

There are in all 96 elevators, of which 90 are for freight and 
six for passenger service. 

The 90 freight elevators are of 10,000 pounds’ capacity—1S 
are located in the pier sheds, serve two floors, and have a speed 
ef 1060 feet per minute; 72 are located in the warehouses, serve 
nine floors, and have a speed of 150 feet per minute. 

The elevator platform is 9 feet 4 inches by 17 feet in the clear 
and intended to carry four trucks. Automatic stops are accom 
plished wherein the elevator platforms invariably register accu 
rately with the landing sills by means of an automatic levelling 
device, and the landing or hoistway doors are opened automatic 
ally when the elevator reaches the floor to which it has been dis- 
patched. Operators on the cars are not used. 

In a few old-time office buildings and hotels one finds the pas 
senger elevators scattered about individually or in pairs, but 
modern practice groups them to secure the minimum waiting 
time between departing cars and to facilitate supervision. This 
same reasoning unquestionably applies to freight service, and the 
advantages of grouping elevators in industrial plants is con 
clusively demonstrated in the Brooklyn Army Base. 

From seven to ten cars make up a group which serves a “se 
tion” of some 325 feet in length, of each building unit, and out 
of such a group one is reasonably sure of getting some one car 
to serve his needs without waiting for any particular elevator. 
In other words, with 10 cars in a group, the average waiting time 
will obviously be just one-tenth of what it would be if each car 
was placed separately. 

In the Brooklyn Army Base each group of elevators is handled 
entirely by a central dispatcher, who is located in a small office 
placed for convenience a short distance from the group. Before 
him is a table not unlike a telephone switchboard, with one up 








GENERAL VIEW OF BANK OF TEN “OPERATORLESS” ELEVATORS. 


right and one horizontal panel. In the upright panel is a column 
of white lights for each elevator, each light representing a floor 
At the top of each column is a colored light which indicates 
when lighted. that all hatchway doors are closed and the eleva 
tor can be operated. The operating buttons are piaced in rows 
in the horizontal panel 

The group system, in which the elevators are operated by 


central dispatcher, instead of each elevator being placed sepa 





AT BROOKLYN ARMY SUPPLY BASE THIS ONE MAN OPER 
ATES TEN “OPERATORLESS” ELEVATORS, EACH COVER- 
ING EIGHT FLOORS AND BASEMENT. 

rately and operated individually, gives the least waiting time and 

maximum service out of a given number of elevators. A central 

dispatcher, with a group of elevators under his control and know 
nz all the requirements, can get better service than can be ob 
tained from the same or even a greater number of elevators 
placed singly and sub ect to both the varying intelligences and 


the loading tendencies of as many individual! 


operators. 


In general or miscellaneous service. which is the most difficult 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRAILERS RUN ON AND 


OFF. POSSIBLE BECAUSE ELEVATOR HAS “MICRO-DRIVE” FLOOR-LEVELING CONTROLLER. 
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to handle, the dispatcher receives calls for cars from the various 
floors. As an example, the dispatcher gets a call for a car from 
the seventh floor to take goods to the third floor. A quick glance 
at the vertical panel shows that car No. 5 is standing idle at the 
sixth floor, since its “G” white light is burning. The colored 
at the top of the row is lighted, indicating that all doors 

‘T° button and 


lan ] 
are closed. The central dispate her then touches 
the white light disappears as the car leaves the sixth floor, and 
shortly signals arrival at the seventh floor by means of a light in 
bulb “7. As the doors open automatically the colored light is 
extinguished and the car is out of the control of the dispatcher 
and cannot be run until someone on the seventh floor touches one 
of the seventh floor “door-closing™” buttons, of which one is on 
either end of the car and two others alongside the opposite en 
trances. As soon as the load has been run on and the door but- 
ton pushed the doors close and the colored light again appears, 
signaling to the dispatcher that all is clear to go ahead. He 
then touches “3” button, thereby dispatching the car to the third 
or distination floor. 

When certair elevators have been assigned by the dispatcher 
to regular or fixed service for a time. such as handling a train 
load of flour going from the first level to the seventh, individual 
calls are not needed, for the lights alone tell the story, the ap 
pearance of both a colored and a white light in the same panel 
then indicating that the car is loaded, the doors closed and the 
elevator ready to be dispatched. 

The central dispatcher can readily detach any elevator of his 
group from the operating board. It then can be operated di 
rectly from the car switch provided therefor, and stil) retain its 
automatic door-opening and automatic-leveling features Until 
disconnected from the central board, however, the car switch re- 
mains inoperative. 

Excepting for convenience, or when goods are being sent to a 
floor where no one is working at the time. no one needs to ride 
on the elevators for the purpose of operating the elevator or its 
doors. 

The elevator equipment described in this article is an epoch 
making development in the field of vertical transportation. It 
represents the product of years of experience in elevator design 
and manufacture, and is the result of the combined genius of en- 
gineers and inventors. It is a well known fact that with an 
automatic push-button elevator, in order to be adaptable for 
freight service where trucks are used for handling goods, the car 
platform must be brought to an accurate level with the landing 
and maintained there under all condition of loading and un- 
loading. 

A push-button controlled elevator has recently been developed 
which stops the car automatically with any desired accuracy and 
with any load within its capacity. When the position of the car 
changes during the loading and unloading. due to the lengthening 
er shortening of the cables, the car is automatically and quickly 
restored to the landing level. This remarkable accomplishment 
made it not only possible but more advantageous in this case to 
operate the freight elevators by a central dispatcher than by in 
dividual operators on each car. 

This new automatic elevator is known as the “micro leveling 
elevator.” 

The hoisting unit consists of the main driving machine and the 
micro drive mechanism. 

In the Brooklyn Army Base the main machine is of the worm 
gear type and is driven by a two-speed alternating current motor 
giving full and one-third speed. The “micro drive” consists of 
motor, brake and worm gearing of about one-tenth of the speed 
and power of the main machine. The micro drive is mechanically 
connected to the main machine through the revolving electro- 
mechanical main brake. ‘The slow motion of the “micro drive” 
through the final few inches of travel in connection with a novel 
system of control, results in the car stopping level with the land 
ing with any load to the full lead capacity of 10,000 pounds. 
since leveling is accomplished at slow speed and by means of the 
small motor there is less wear and tear of mechanical and elec- 
trical parts than with an elevator of the ordinary type and the 
amount of power required for leveling is reduced to a minimum. 

Micro operation is applied to car switch as well as automatic 
push-button control. In this case the operator throws his switch 
to the stop position on approaching the floor just as in the opera- 
tion of the ordinary car switch control. If the car is within the 
micro zone, the micro drive functions and stops the car level 
with the floor. Although the micro or leveling zone extends eight 


inches above and below floor levels, in actual service the average 
micro movement is usually not more than three inches 

The doors are operated by an ingeniously arranged mechanism 
which automatically opens the doors at the floor to which the 
ear has been dispatched and as the car approaches that floor 
As the door operating machine starts to open the doors when the 
leveling zone is reached by the car, it is obvious that the leveling 
is accomplished while the doors are being opened and therefore 
no additional time is required for leveling 

The door-closing operation can be initiated only by touching a 
closing button either on the car or alongside the door opening 
on the floor 

The doors themselves represent a radical development in ele 
vator hatchway doors 

Consideration of the trailer truck problem pointed the way to 
doors of maximum height and rising from fixed sills. Due to the 
high door openings and limited story height it was necessary that 
the door-operating mechanism be so arranged as to first move the 
door horizontally into the hatchway a sufficient distance to clear 
the sill and door above and then to raise the door vertically to 
clear the ope ning 

These doors are made of a steel frame with panels *,-inch thick 
of sheet steel and asbestos composition 

In case of emergency, the cars can be run with the doors open 

Ships are unloaded in part on both piershed levels, and goods 
in transit between the warehouse and first transfer shed level 
reach or leave the latter on trailer trucks via the 1S automatic 
elevators with which the sheds are equipped These elevators 
are operated individually by means of buttons on each floor and 
in the car In all other features they duplicate the warehouse 
elevators, 

The Army Suppl: 
age and Pu 
master General Goethals. director of said division, appointed Mr 


Base was constructed for the Traffic, Stor 


Division of the War Department. Quartet 





Cass Gilbert architect thereof, under whose direction and super 
vision the original conception was fostered and developed. The 
actual construction was carried on by the Turner Construction 
Co. under the Construction Division of the War Department 
under the command of Brig.-Gen. R. C. Marshall, J: Lieut 
Col. H. S. Crocker was consulting quartermaster. The elevator 
installation was made by the Otis Elevator Co. 

While designed and built primarily for Government service, a 
prominent warehouse and terminal operator who has been identi 
fied with the Brooklyn Amy Supply Base has recorded his belief 
that the solution of some of the most difficult problems confront 
ing operators of commercial enterprises of this class lies in fol- 
lowing the Government lead here inasmuch as he considers the 
Brooklyn Base is every way an ideal plant. 


$500,000 Warehouse and Terminal for Mobile, Ala. 


Mobile, Ala... October 20--|Special]——Mobile will get a unit 
of the Union Warehouse Corporation calling for a $500,000 ware 
house and terminal for storage of cotton and other commodities, 
according to W. J. Leppart, representative of the corporaition. It 
is proposed to build 27 warehouse units in various cities and ports 
throughout the South and the issuance of standardized union 
warehouse receipts for stabilizing cotton values. 

The Mobile warehouse will have an initial capacity of 40,000 
bales and an ultimate capacity of S0,000 bales, according to Mr 
Leppert. He said actual construction work will begin soon after 
the first of next year, and will be completed in time for the next 
cotton crop. 

The Mobile Cotton Exchange has named a committee to work 
out details of the plan in so far as Mobile is concerned 

The warehouses are to be of standard design, of concrete-steel 
construction, fireproof throughout Mr. Leppert said establish 
ment of the plant at Mobile would mean that all cotton that na 
turally drains to Mobile would come this way and the cotton would 
be compressed right at the wharf, saving truckage charges 

“Not only will cotton be exported through Mobile, but all which 
arises in Moblie territory will be brought to Mobile to go coast 
wise instead of being handled by rail to South Atlantic ports and 
then sent coastwise.” he continued. The water rate is much easier 


the East and England by an all-water route and at much less cost 


The Commercial Club of Claremore, Okla., now has more than 
200 members. Newly elected officers for the ensuing year are, 
president. R. H. Wills; vice-president, Bourke H. Bayless; treas- 
urer, L. T. Wilson. 
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To Utilize the 80,000,000 Acres of Wet and Over- 
flowed Lands as a Means of Reducing the High 
Cost of Living. 


By Joun A. Fox. 


The National Drainage Congress, an association of all in- 
terests throughout the nation directly or indirectly concerned 
in the drainage, reclamation and development of swamp and over- 
flowed lands, will hold its next annual convention in St. Louis 
on November 11, 12 and 13. The congress does not advocate any 
particular scheme nor does it endorse any particular project, 
but it has worked continuously for the last seven years in an 
effort to awaken public sentiment throughout the country to an 
appreciation of the vast areas of wet and overflowed lands with 
a view to bringing about their reclamation and utilization at the 
earliest possible moment through State and Federal co-operation. 
A report published a few years ago by the Department of the 
Interior disclosed the fact that there were approximately S80,- 
000,000 acres of these lands located in the various States, which 
could be readily and economically reclaimed by drainage or by 
levee protection. The list of these areas as published at that 
time showed the following: 











Acres, Acres. 
INN cc cnewdsteenaceus LIMGSS Mew JOTsesZ. ...0cccccccocss 61,900 
Peer SO BS eee 576.000 
ere 1,850.00 North Carolina............ 2.400.000 
| ee 37.700 North Dakota............0. 226.000 
ED asus cixkedian thy EE MEN cdi cdcnaduncasvcaawanaees 290,000 
0 rere pt ree 35: 
Georgia . 7 FO rr 5,000 
Illinois 2.688.900) Pennsylvania ............. 96.10 
Indiana .-» 1,000,000 Rhode Island.............. 17,900 
DT. <cuGieneberndinecntenes 8,000 South Carolina............ 1.760.000 
DL nihebvesensuunes ee 160.00 South Dakota.............. 226.000 
Kentucky 224.000 Tennessee ...... 
Louisiana 9,600,000 Texas ........... 
ID bined cine baat cenelicistecs 240.000 Vermont ........ 
aan 355.000 Virginia ........ J 
Massachusetts ............ 138.7 Washineton 5. 
DL. enctneteuen<veces 4.400.000 West Virginia wee 2.5 
OS eee 4.500.000 Wisconsin ........... -.. 2,500,000 
DEUUEEINE cccccccesssecccs CeCe WHOHMIEE cece ccccsccesceses 25,000 
New Hampshire........... 43.000 —_——_——_. 
 Sccuviceueucuensht 2aR 1M) Pc vbcceadenticciencan 74,471,700 
eee neous 1,920,000 


It will be seen from the above that nearly all of the States 
are interested in this very important national matter, and while 
the larger areas of swamp and overflowed lands are to be found 
in the immediate Mississippi Valley and along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, there are nevertheless areas of sufficient size in most 
of the other States to justify their interest in the matter. Taken 
in the aggregate these 80,000,000 acres of land comprise an area 
of 125.000 square miles, or a greater area than the combined 
areas of the States of Iowa and Illinois, and as is well known 
to soil experts this land is perhaps the richest and most pro- 
ductive of any of our lands. Nearly every farmer is familiar 
with this character of land as “bottom land” and knows that his 
bottom lands are the richest and will produce more than any 
other lands on his farm. Every acre of this rich undrained re- 
gion is bottom land and when reclaimed and put under cultiva- 
tion it will produce from three to four times as much as the 
ordinary upland. 

In their present swampy condition these undrained lands in 
the various States throughout the Union are a nuisance and a 
menace to the general health, while if reclaimed and utilized they 
would be extremely productive areas. For that reason every com- 
munity adjacent to these wet and overflowed sections of the va- 
rious States is participating in the activities of the National 
Drainage Congress with a view to having something done that 
will lead to their early drainage and reclamation. 

It is only through a campaign of education that the people 
generally throughout the nation can be apprised of the economic 
value of this enormous undeveloped area and the present time, 
when we are bending every effort to increase our production and 
thereby to some extent reduce the high cost of living, seems most 
opportune to seriously consider the matter. 

The very interesting feature about this rich unrecognized heri- 
tage of ours is that in most cases the large areas of swamp and 
overflowed lands are nearest to the center of population, for ex- 
ample, in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, one might say in the very heart of the country, there are 
approximately 20,000,000 acres of these lands that could be 
utilized. The land is so rich that when properly drained and 
placed in cultivation it will produce almost three times as much 


as the famous corn belt lands of Illinois and Iowa, which would 
mean that our supply of meat, wheat, corn, oats, cotton and 
sugarcane could be materially increased by the utilization of this 
valuable territory. 

Much has already been done in the way of reclamation by 
drainage during the last 10 years due to the improved methods 
of excavation and the reduced cost at which work of this char- 
acter can be done, because of improved machinery needed for 
cutting the canals and constructing the levees, and wonderful 
results have been obtained, particularly in the great St. Francis 
and Yazoo basins adjacent to the Mississippi River in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, also along the coastal marshes in North 
and South Carolina below Norfolk. Enormous crops are now 
being produced on these reclaimed lands and yet only a few years 
ago they were cottonwo.j and juniper swamps. 

One great advantage of nearly all of these wet-land areas is 
that they lie not only close to the center of population but are 
within easy reach of our markets, and, in most instances, are 
already provided with adequate transportation facilities. They 
could easily support a population of 100 people to the square 
mile at the most conservative estimate and when properly re- 
claimed and settled to this extent the development of these lands 
would afford room for a population of over twelve and one-half 
million. Their economic value to the nation can be readily seen 
when we take into consideration the present farm values in IIli- 
nois and Iowa, where land not nearly as rich is bringing from 
$200 to $300 per acre. Placing a-nominal value of $10 per acre 
on these swamp lands when they shall have been reclaimed would 
show an economic value of over $8,000,000,000. : 

Unfortunately very little of this enormous swamp-land area 
is now owned by the National Government, although prior to 
1851 these were mostly public lands but through acts passed in 
1849, 1850 and 1851, and known as the swamp-land grant acts, 
most of these lands were transferred by the National Government 
to the several States in which they were located and have since 
been sold by the States and the funds derived from their sales 
used unwisely in many instances in an effort to effect drainage 
and flood protection. Most of the improvements that have been 
made thus far therefore have been done through private enter- 
prise and without the assistance of State or Federal aid, al- 
though if some national legislation could be enacted whereby 
bonds could be authorized and underwritten by the National Gov- 
ernment much greater progress would be made. 

There will be quite a number of interesting questions discussed 
at the St. Louis Congress. Among them will be a consideration 
of the Smith-Chamberlain Bill and the Mondell Bill providing 
national legislation such as will materially hasten the work of 
reclamation now under way. 

Members of the Cabinet. Governors of States, leading invest- 
ment bankers and distinguished engineers from various parts of 
the country have been asked to address the congress, and some 
of the subjects which will be handled by them will be most in- 
structive and most helpful in solving the question. 

The farmers throughout the country are particularly interested 
in the outcome of the work of the Natignal Drainage Congress 
because it means the opening up of millions or acres of new and 
extremely productive lands that will be available for settlement 
and development. 


Brick Plant Establishes Spanish Class to Help Develop 
South American Trade. 


From the A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. of Mexico, Mo., the 
MANUFACTURERS REcORD has received announcement of extensive 
plans which have been perfected by that organization for the de- 
velopment of their trade in South America. A class in Spanish 
has been started for their employes with a view to training sales- 
men who can go to Cuba, South America and other Spanish coun- 
tries and compete on equal terms with the best trained and most 
skillful trade representatives from this or other countries. 

Eighteen members of their office force have already enrolled for 
the preliminary training. After this is completed the company 
will offer the class a course in higher Spanish. It is intended to 
give all the employes such instruction as will enable both office 
men and salesmen to become thoroughly equipped to handle their 
export business, which the company states is steadily increasing. 
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Protecting Reservations to Save 
America in League of Nations Covenant 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record. ] 


Washington, D. C., October 20. 

The Senate refused to accept the Shantung amendment to the 
Peace Treaty, voting it down by a substantial majority, just as it 
has voted down every other direct amendment on which it has had 
a chance to vote. 

The result was hailed by the Administration as a great victory 
It had the appearance of a cannon ball, but it was hollow inside. 
It was known weeks ago, and foreshadowed in this correspond 
ence, that no direct amendment would be accepted. Senators 
knew well enough that they had been trapped. They realized that 
they would have to accept this particular Trojan Horse as it came 
to them, but, just as certainly, they knew of the evils which were 
pent up in its bowels. They long ago decided, therefore. to take 
the animal, but to put the hobbles on where they ought to be. 

If the country is saved, it does not make much difference 
whether the method of preservation is by amendment or by reser- 
vation, and the method of reservations happens to be the more ac 
ceptable one. 

With the assurance that the Johnson amendment also will be 
voted down, the Lodge group in the Senate is now engaged in 
drafting the resolution of ratification, with reservations in it. 
These reservations, as proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, will contain all of the principles which were contended for 
in the direct amendments originally suggested. 

It is the belief of members of the committee that enough votes 
are already pledged to assure the adoption of each and every one 
of these reservations, 49 votes being counted for the one of them 
having the weakest following. 

To illustrate, although 55 Senators voted against the Shantung 
amendment. at least a dozen did so for techinical reasons and not 
because they favored the Shantung provisions of the treaty. There 
will be a majority of Senators to vote on a reservation to the 
effect that the Shantung matter does not meet with the approval 
of the American people. 

It is not by any means assured, however, that all of the reserva- 
tions to be suggested by the committee will go through. in spite 
of the majority pledged, it is claimed, in each case. The four 
major amendments, as proposed last summer by Mr. Elihu Root. 
are sure to be in the ratification resolution as finally passed, but 
some of the others, it is felt. may be dropped out before a final 
vote, particularly if there is some intimation from the White 
House of an intention to aecept the Root reservations. 

The Senate is somewhat aroused over the discovery that the 
treaty seems, by implication, to recognize “traffic in women,” and 
the impression is spreading that there is more danger in the Labor 
Addenda than has ever been suspected, but the very vastness of the 
subjects treated in the instrument has prevented the exhaustive 
discussion which might otherwise have been considered proper. 
and explanations from the White House or the Department of 
State, should either decide that the Senate is entitled to informa 
tion, might, it is thought, lead to some revision of the Senate's 
attitude. 

The enormous pressure being brought to bear for prompt ac 
tion has had its effect, and the Lodge group is correct in assert 
ing that if there is any further delay it will be due to the tacties 
of the League advocates in making dilatory moves to prevent a 
vote. It has been agreed by the leaders on both sides to have the 
treaty out of the way “by the middle of November at the latest. 
Senator Penrose still insists that the fight will be over and he 
treaty ratified by November 1. 

With the fact that the number of votes of the British Empire 
in the Teague Assembly had been increased from six to seven by 


the action of London in securing control of Persia since the armis 
tice was signed, and publication of the very frank statement of the 
Canadian Premier that the British Empire, through its votes. 
represented a League within the League, the Johnson amendment 
has been gaining weight and friends. Since the amendment itself 
will be defeated, a reservation to cover the point will be inserted 
in the ratification resolution. providing that in cases where one 
part of the British Empire is involved neither it nor other parts 
of the empire shall have a vote, and protecting the United States 


in controversies with parts of the British Empire along the same 
lines. 

There is some doubt as to whether the treaty, after ratification 
by and with reservations, will have to be submitted to the several 
nations involved for their approval. Certainly there would be no 
reason for such a submission to Germany, where the reservations 
involve only the League of Nations, of which Germany is not a 
have the 


member. The best opinion is that it would be wise t 
other principal nations acquiesce by direct act in the American 
reservations. It is not felt that any of the nations would hesi 
tate to do so, provided their acquiescence were urged by the 
President. 

But Senators are frankly solicitous of what the President will 
do. They fear that in his present nervous condition and irrita 
bility, he may resent the inclusion of reservations and decide sim 
ply to pigeonhole the treaty, thus leaving the nation suspended 
in midair. And they fear, too, for the carrying out of the treaty 
by a sick man. But no Republican will talk of these things, as 


it is not considered good taste, and it has been agreed that if 


there is any move in Congress for the taking over of the Presi 
dential functions by the Vice-President, it must originate with the 
Democrats. 

Unquestionably the President would be entirely within his Con 
stitutional rights if he declined to have anything more to do with 
the treaty after changes by the Senate. He could simply withdraw 
it. as has been done by other Presidents in other similar cases 
And it is the threat of this that is constantly being brought up in 
Congress in one form or another. but always camouflaged 

All summer the French have been insisting on prompt action by 
America, and undoubtedly this pressure from France, as well as 
from England, had a great deal to do with the President's decision 
to take the Western trip that finally sapped his strength 

Another thing Senators are worried about is the obscure pro 
vision for mandatories General Harbord and staff have just re 
turned to Paris after an extended trip through Asia Minor, and 
members of the staff. while stating privately that they do not 
favor the United States undertaking to rule the counry in ques- 
tion, nevertheless are under the impression that Washington is 
under some obligation or promise in the matter It is 


to cure this situation by including among the reservation 





vision that no mandate shall be accepted by the Unite 
without the consent of Congress 

Congress has become somewhat tired also of men such as Colonel 
House and Barney Baruch, without official standing. acting as the 
powers behind the throne. Senators fear that the President might 
appoint somebody to represent the United States on the Supreme 
Council without asking either the advice or consent of anvhody 
For that reason, in the ratification resolution there will be 
eluded a provision that the American representatives, all of them 
both on the Supreme Council and on any of the numerous special 
commissions in which the nation may have a share, shall be sub 
ject to confirmation by the Senate The point would seem to be 
already governed by the Constitution of the UWnited States, but 
Presidents have often decided otherwise. and Mr. Wilson. in fact 
appointed the peace delegation without consulting the Senate 


at all. 





fact is that a great many Senators took serious! the war 
sk about making the world safe for democracy They under 
stood, of course. that it was just a phrase, as to the meaning of 


be written, but they also understood 


which a whole library coul 


that it teld a great and elementary truth. They 





amazed, therefore. when the League Covenant undert« 
lish what the Romans, in the decadent days. denor 1 ited a Tri 
umvirate, meaning a rule of three men. the covenant providing for 
nine and establishing the most complete oligarchy and the most 
powerful ever before suggested on earth. much less seriously cor 

sidered When they looked through the instrument to find how the 
power of the people was to be exerted, they discovered that the 
power of the people was not reeognized at all. True, there were 
statements about the rights of peoples, but from every neople wae 


taken away, substantially, the right to make war, the right to 
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make peace and the right to do almost anything that a sovereign 
people usually does. 

When, therefore. Senators talk about Americanizing the treaty, 
they mean reading into it somehow or other those institutions and 
methods which give to the people supreme power in America. 
They want this nine-man oligarchy to have a string tied to it, and 
they want that string to have the other end in Washington. They 
know, for one thing, as has been previously pointed out, that if 
some tribunal in Geneva sent orders to America to send a million 
soldiers to Afghanistan the American people would never let them 
be sent unless they approved of the mission, treaty or no treaty. 
The Senators, therefore, do not wish to sign a contract that the 
nation will not carry out. 

Information continues to pour into Washington indicating a 
rising tide against the treaty. Hiram Johnson literally had ova- 
tions wherever he went. Were the world, therefore, not in an 
orgy of insanity, the Senate would probably refuse to act on the 
treaty at all until after next November, making it the supreme 
issue in the Presidential campaign. Some Senators have favored 
that course right along. But in spite of these assurances that a 
national referendum would kill the treaty, the Senate, for the 
general good, is going ahead with ratification, softening the most 
objectionable features of the covenant and taking the most feasible 
means of protecting the nation’s honor, safety and institutions 

There has been a rumor going around, though nobody seems to 
know where it came from, to the effect that the Supreme Court 
will be asked to declare the ntire covenant arrangement null and 
void on the ground that neither the President nor the Senate, nor 


both together, have the authority by treaty to change the form of 


government, or to transfer to a new body the powers specifically 
delegated to themselves by the several States. The contention is 
that the covenant is not a treaty, properly speaking, but a proposal 
to change the constitution, and that it can be legally ratified only 
by submitting it in the form of a constitutional amendment, to be 


approved by three-fourths of the States before becoming binding. 


A Hardwood Lumber Producer Opposes Higher 


Prices for Lumber. 

W. M. Ritter. president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. of 
Columbus. Ohio, has written an open letter to the hardwood 
manufacturers and their patrons regarding the prices of forest 
products and their relative increase compared with other ma 
terials 

“Statistics gathered by the Government and used by the In- 
dustrial Board of the Department of Commerce,” states Mr 
Ritter, “show that the increase during the war in the market 
price of forest products over pre-war prices was less than the 
increase in the price of any other of the basic commodities.” 

An interesting comparison of the increase in prices during the 
war period showed that while pig-iron increased 138 per cent; 
structural steel, 115 per cent; common brick, 105 per cent; build 
hardware, 189 per cent; sand and gravel, 103 per cent; building 
stone and hollow tile, 100 per cent each; and building material 
other than lumber up to 165 per cent, the average increase of 
hardwood lumber, was only 47 per cent, and the average increase 
of all hardwoods up to the present time, over the pre-war period, 
is only T2 per cent 

It is pointed out by Mr. Ritter that “at the same time it should 
be berne in mind that the increase in the cost of producing hard- 
wood lumber during the period was approximately as great as 
the increase in the cost of producing other structural materials.” 

Commenting on the fact that the industry has been accused by 
the uninformed of “profiteering,” Mr. Ritter writes: “I am 
confident it can readily and effectively be shown that there has 
been no hoarding of hardwood by the produce: and that every- 
thing that could be se!d and shipped has been sold and shipped ; 
that there is no agreement, combination concerted action of 
any kind among the hardwood manufacturers for the purpose of 
restricting production or securing higher prices, 

“As a matter of fact, the market for the high grades of hard 
wood lumber has for the past few months advanced considerably. 
A few grades have changed almost from day to day and always 
upward, but this has been due entirely to the fact of the inade 
quate supply of these higher grades of material and hysterical 
efforts of consumers to cover their necessities. 

“The searcity of high grades and accumulation of low grades 
During the war the consumption of lum- 


is easily explained. 
ber for other shan war purposes was almost nothing; the de- 


mand for high grade lumber for war purposes was abnormal] 
In the manufacture of lumber from trees, not more than 50 per 
cent of the product. at the very outside, is high grade lumber. 
The result of the abnormal demand for this was that the pro- 
ducers, when the armistice was signed, had an accumulation of 
low grade lumber in their yards and a shortage of the higher 
grades. When the construction of buildings, the operation of 
factories producing furniture, ete., calling for high grades of 
lumber, was resumed (which came much sooner after the armis- 
tice than anyone expected), consumers found a wholly inade- 
quate supply of these grades; this acute shortage resulted in 
exactly what could be expected—a rapid increase in price—and 
the mills have not been able as yet to catch up with the demand 
This is a most unsatisfactory condition for the producer as well 
as the consumer; for the consumer because of the high prices 
he has to pay, and for the producer because he knows that lack 
of uniformity tends to create an unstable condition in the mar- 
ket. He knows it is affecting only a portion of his product. He 
knows that it is spasmodic and unreal, and further and more 
important than anything else, he knows that if it lasts it will 
have two most disastrous effects: 

“(1) The introduction of other materials to supplant his com 
modity, and 

“(2) To retard construction and thereby tend to destroy the 
demand for his product. 


“If it were possible within the law, the very best thing that 
could happen for both the public and the industry would be for 
the manufacturers to get together and agree upon prices which 


would be fair and just to the public and to the producers. This 
policy, if it could be pursued by all industries, would do mort 


than anything else to hasten the return to normal industri 
conditions and aid the Government in its campaign to redu 
the high cost of living 

“While in any aspect of comparison of prices received for its 
commodities, the lumber industry is in an unfavorable situatior 
compared with other basic industries, and while a_ short-sight+ 
selfish policy might urge the wisdem of getting the highest pric 
obtainable, yet 1 am firmly convinced that such a policy is 1 
the wisest for the general good or for the best interests of t 
industry. I am contident that fair prices and a stable market 
are of the highest desirability. 

“T am strongly of the opinion that the average price of hard 
wood products is as high at present as it should be permitte 
to go. No conditions of cost of material or labor should be yx 
mitted to come about making it necessary to be higher; and I 
trust that all other hardwood producers will hold similar views. 
and that by preventing any further advances in the price of this 
commodity, which has had the least advance of any of the basic 
commodities, a valuable example will be set for producers in 
other fields.” 


Heavy Sales of Mississippi Lands at Big Prices. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 17 [ Special. ] One of the biggest 
tracts of land in one body sold in Mississippi this year is a 9000- 
acre tract in Grenada county, Mississippi, which has just been 
bought for $425,000 by the Churchill-Melton Company, lumber 
dealers of Greenwood, Miss., and Louisville. Ky. Most of the 
tract is in the rich Delta section of Western Mississippi. The city 
of Leflore is located on it. The sale was made by Capt. A. V. 
Brower of the United States Army Quartermaster Corps, who rep- 


resented heirs of the Brower family. 





The big plantation property originally cost $22,000 when the 
Eight hundred acres are in culti- 





Browers bought it 18 years ago. 
vation and about 5000 in virgin timber, 60 per cent gum, 25 per 
cent oak and the balance other varieties of hardwood. It is esti- 
mated the tract contains 35.000.000 feet of timber. The new 
owners will move this but 12 miles to their mill at Greenwood, and 
plan to put the cut-over land on the market as agricultural land 
the future. It is much the same kind of soil as that of many 
farms that had 


it 
of the finest Delta farms in Western Mississippi 
a value of $50 to $100 an acre a few years ago, but which now 


are $200 and $500 an acre. 

C. F. Baltzer and S. L. Dodds have sold a Sunflower county, 
Mississippi. plantation to Mrs. Hal Parchman for $300 an acre. 
Mr. Dodds recently sold the main Baltzer plantation of 255 
for $510,000 to Jacob Fink, and Mr. Fink has already been offered 
$100,000 more than he paid for the place. Much of it will yield 





$200 gross in cotton this season. 
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The First Prayer in Congress 


Rev. Victor I. Masters, D.D., Superintendent 


Publicity, Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga 


[In view of the discussion which has been very general of late as to the request by Benjamin Franklin 
for prayers in the Continental Congress, the following statement will prove of special interest.—Editor 


Manufacturers Record. | 


Through the courtesy of ex-Governor John C. Sheppard of 
Seuth Carolina to his old schoolmate, Dr. Donaldson of Atlanta, 
and that of Dr. Donaldson to me, T was able to secure 2 photo- 
graph of a historic painting which shows the first Continental 
Congress of the United States in prayer. 

Besides other publications of the picture, I passed it on to 
Dr. Lee R. Scarborough, director of the 75-Million Baptist Cam- 
paign, under whose influence it was published in practically 
every one of the Baptist papers jn the South, and there made an 
impressive exhibit, both from the standpoint of patriotism and 
religion. 

Following this publication Dr. S. M. Brown. editor of The 
Word and Way, Kansas City, received a letter from Mr. Clar- 
ence A. Cann®n, parliamentarian of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, in which Mr. Cannon says that there was no 
prayer, inasmuch as the motion for prayer made by Franklin in 
the Federal Convention in 1787 “was defeated by adjournment 
and the prayer was not offered.” 

I sent the letter of Mr. Cannon to Governor Sheppard and 
asked for his comment. The comment of the Governor, which 
I have since found verified in every point in the historical records 
of that period, disposes of the question. 

The whole trouble seems to have arisen out of Mr. Cannon 
referring to the Congress of the United States in 1787. whereas 
the picture was that of the Continental Congress of the United 
States held at Philadelphia in 1774 

When Governor Sheppard secured the picture the custodian 
of Independence Hall handed him the document descriptive of 
the incident to which the picture refers. This document I 
since found in the Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, Vol. 2 


pages 61-62. 


h ive 


John Adams, one of the Massachusetts delegates, wrote of the 
first prayer to his wife on September 8, 1774, describing the 
occurrence when the prayer was offered in Congress on September 
7. He wrote as follows: 

“When the Congress met. Mr. Cushing made a motion that it 
should be opemed with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of 
New York, and Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, because we 
were so divided in religious sentiment—some Episcopalians, some 
Quakers, some Ana-baptists, some Presbyterians. and some Con- 
gregationalists—that we could not join in the same act of wor- 
ship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said that he was no bigot 
and could hear a prayer from any gentleman of piety and virtue. 
who was at the same time a friend to his country. He was a 
stranger in Philadelphia. but had heard that Mr. Douche de- 
served that character, and, therefore. he moved that Mr. Douche, 
an Episcopalian clergyman, might be desired to read prayers to 
Congress tomorrow morning. The motion was seconded and 
passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our president, waited 
on Mr. Douche and received for answer, that if his health would 
permit, he certainly would. Accordingly, next morning he ap 
peared, with his clerk, and in his pontificals, read several pray- 
ers in the established form. and then read the Psalter for the 
seventh day of September, which was the 35th psalm.” 

Mr. Adams declared in the letter that the prayer of the min- 
ister “filled the bosom of every man present. I must confess I 
never heard a better prayer.’ 

There is no doubt whatever as to the facts about that praver. 
On page 315, Vol. 2. Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States 


History, it is set forth again in the following words: “It was 





oted that the sessions of Congress should be opened every morn- 
There is, however, some doubt as to the 


degree of reverence shown by some of the honorable delegates. 


ing with prayer.” 


The book from which the first quotation above is made sets down 
the statement of a Rev. Mr. White, who declared nobody bowed 
during that first prayer except Washington. On the other hand, 
Governor Sheppard cites the following passage from another 
history, which I have not before me: 

“Washington was kneeling there, and Henry, and Randolph, 
and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, and by their sides there stood, 


oO at 


bowed in reverence, the puritan patriots of New England, wl 
that moment had reason to believe that an armed soldiery was 
wasting their humble households. It was believed that Boston 
had been bombarded and de stroyed,” etc. 

The encyclopedia referred to above even gives the prayer that 
the minister offered that day. Its historical significance and 
brevity justify its quotation in full: 

“O Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings 
and Lord of lords, who doth from thy throne behold all the 
dwellers of the earth, and reigneth with power supreme and un 
controllable over kingdoms, empires and governments, look down 
in mercy, we beseech thee, on these American States, who have 
fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, and thrown themselves 
on thy gracious protection. 

“Desiring to be henceforth dependent only on thee, to thee 
have they appealed for the righteousness of their cause. To thee 
do they look up for that countenance and support which thou 
Take them, therefore, Heavenly Father, under 


thy nurturing care, give them wisdom in counsel and valor in the 


alone canst give. 


field. Defeat the malicious designs of our adversaries Con- 
vince them of the unrighteousness of their cause And, if they 
will persist in their sanguinary purpose, Oh! let the voice of thy 
unerring justice sounding in their hearts, constrain them to drop 
the weapons of war in their unnerved hands in the day of ba 

“Be thou present, O God of wisdom! and direct the counsel 
of this honorable assembly. Enable them to settle things on the 
best and surest foundation, that the scenes of blood may be speed 
ily closed, that order, harmony and peace may be restored, and 


truth and justice, religion and piety, may prevail and flourish 


mg the people 

“Preserve the health of their bodies and the vigor ft 
minds. Shower down upon them and the million they 
such temporal blessings as thou seest expedient for tl this 
world, and crown them with everlasting glory in the world to 
come All of this we ask in the name and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour Amen !” 

In these days really patriotic Americans are thinking with 
seriousness upon the relation of religion to the foundations of 
the American Republic Well they may With an optimism 


which was thoughtless and fatuous, we have allowed all sorts 


and sizes from the ignorant and misdirected masses of Europe 
to flock to this country. until, in these latter days, there is no 
form of unbelief too irreverent and blasphemous to find advocates, 
especially among the ignorant newcomers. Carelessly we allowed 
moral and political Bolshevists to come in droves in our too 
open national gates to poison the streams of the country’s life 
which were made pure by the labor and blood of patriots. 

Mr. Cannon's statement that the motion of Franklin for 
prayer in the Constitutional Convention in 1787, was “defeated 
by adjournment.” is an inadequate statement of what occurred 
Franklin made an eloquent appeal and motion for prayer, after 
the delegates had been unable for weeks to agree But they 
had bound themselves to hold all sessions secret Concerning 
Franklin's motion the point was made that to let in a minister 
now to pray would suggest division to the public and do hart 
From such considerations they failed to vote on it 

Their adjournment without vote slants toward a feeling of 
reverence rather than the contrary, especially when taken in 
connection with Franklin's dynamic address in which he cor 
pared their sense of need of God at Philadelphia in the Conti 
nental Congress, where the fear of being defeated by the British 
was on them, to their complacent sense of sufficiency now no 
enemy threatened to destroy their homes 

Who can read the story now and not be humbled at the thought 
of how our President called America to prayer when we sent our 
boys against the bloodthirsty hordes of imbruted Germany, with 
our failure publicly to give thanks to God when the victory was 
won, and the apparent assurance of the Peace Conference at 
Paris that it did not need to call on God for wisdom—it was too 
busy—there was not time! 

Nor are we to forget that it became the fixed policy of the 
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Congress of the United States proper to have daily prayers in 
both branches of Congress, which practice is still now observed. 

Christian Americans who have learned from the history of 
their own land that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” have been 
grievously embarrassed by the declination of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris to have prayers, on the ground, forsooth, that there 
was not time. Such is the ground which it is declared Premier 
Clemenceau gave for not having prayer. The Premier seems to 
be a great statesman, but a hard-headed old atheist. 

Without here taking sides on the desirability of the League of 
Nations, I cannot but confess I would have greater confidence in 
the wisdom of those negotiations and the document they have 
fixed to run the world by, if there had been in it more of that 
humble recognition of dependence upon God which characterized 
our American forefathers when they promptly determined in 
their first gathering in the Continental Congress at Philadelphia 
te call daily upon God for wisdom and guidance. 


Why Some Strikes Invite Failure—The un-Ameri- 
canism of Union Labor Under Radical Control. 


[Conway (Ark.) Times.] 


That men are born free and equal, is declared by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

That organized labor in numerous instances has not recog- 
nized this inalienable right of the working classes, is of record. 

The present steel workers’ strike is an example of unfairness. 
That's why it invites failure and will fail. 

The Conway Times concedes the right of workingmen to or- 
ganize and maintain unions. 

But we controvert its attempt to compel every workingman 
to either join a union or lose his employment—in other words, 
to compel employers to maintain a 

Every workingman should be free to either join the union or 
remain out of it, and every employer should have the right to 


“closed shop.” 


employ whomsoever he sees fit and to pay them the ruling scale 
of wages. 

A union should have the right to invite workingmen to join 
the organization, but there should be provided a drastic penalty 
whenever it is shown that the union attempts to browbeat and 
force workingmen to become members. 

Suppose fraternal organizations should adopt a compulsory 
membership plan. It would mean the instant death of the or 
ganization attempting so un-American a_ proposition. 

But all-powerful labor organizations have declared to work- 
ingmen that they are not born free and equal, and that they must 
join with elements undesirable, or be driven from the oppor 
tunity to earn a living for themselves, their wives and children. 

The monarchial plan of forcing men into labor unions has been 
tolerated in the United States for so many years that it has be- 
come a greater power than even the Constitution of the United 
States or the Federal Government. 

Union leaders have defied the courts, Congress, and State Leg- 
islatures, until today the concentration of this labor power has 
largely caused the present unrest that is keeping this nation and 
Europe in a constant turmoil. 

If the Constitution of the United States means anything, it 
means that workingmen are born free and equal, especially if 
they are 100 per cent American. 

But do 100 per cent Americans precipitate strikes in their 
own country? No. It is well established that the most serious 
troubles have been brought about largely through foreign ele- 
ments, conflicting with purely American, and by those not un- 
derstanding or being in full sympathy with American laws and 
democratic government. 

Even in this steel workers’ strike, it has been disclosed that 
for some years before the strike was called there had been con 
ducted a campaign of propaganda that suggested Bolshevism in 
the control and management of our leading industries. 

And the strike order forced thousands of workingmen, not sym 
pathizing with the strike plan, but to protect their lives, to join 
the strikers. 

This is a clear violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as of local and State laws. 

Intimidation was the weapon employed to rob men of their 


American citizenship, and that several hundred of these men, 
recently receiving $10 per day, should desert and accept work 


as section hands on railroads at 40 cents an hour, is incontro- 
vertible evidence that they are the victims of unlawful coercion. 

Now the time has come for American principles to ride para- 
mount in the handling of labor problems. Give labor organiza- 
tions everything that they are entitled to, but do not permit 
them to longer rob citizens of their inalienable right. 

Let’s consider the recent negro uprising in Phillips county, 
this State. Its origin was in vicious propaganda put out by men 
who defied constituted authority. Without passing on the rights 
of the negro crop-sharers, they permitted themselves to be used 
unlawfully. to collect their earnings. 
not recognized by the Constitution of either the nation or of Ar- 
kansas, but parallel with the plan of labor organizations to com- 
pel workingmen to join unions or force them out of their jobs 
or call a strike. 


It was a use of a weapon 


When it is possible for a foreman and a half dozen union 
workers to precipitate a strike, and then influence thousands of 
employes in other industries to “walk out” in sympathy, union- 
ism is a bad thing. 

Whenever organized labor adopts a scale of wages based on 
efhciency, unionism will always be just and fai® At present 
a second and third-class workman can join a union and share 
in the benefits just as do the high-class workmen. By this means 
inefficient workmen use the union to compel employers to pay 
them wages that they cannot earn. If working cards were issued 
according to efficiency, many men now drawing from $5 to $10 
per day would be receiving from $2 to $3 a day. And there 
would be fewer strikes. 


An Open Door to International Meddling. 


Lewis H. Nasu, President Nash Engineering Co., South Nor- 


walk, Conn. 


I am very glad to note that there are some matters we should 
look at from a national point of view, absolutely removed from 
partisanship or sectionalism. One of these questions is whether 
we are to have a government by factions of the people or by the 

I believe that we will readily settle these questions 
Socialism and anarchy are not likely to prevail here, 


whole people. 
in America. 
but the whole world is seething with these questions, and it is for 
this reason that I believe that every man who loves his country, 
whether Democrat or Republican, should insist that we do not 
adopt a Constitution of the League of Nations, in which a govern- 
ing body, whose constituents are foreign to American ideas, would 
have the right to dictate to us in matters regarding American 
policies. 

Our right to veto by a single vote is a very flimsy defense for 
American liberty. If we once admit their right to discuss our 
affairs, we have opened the door to international meddling with our 
affairs, and such a state of things can only mean trouble. 


Activities in Monroe, La., and Vicinity. 


T. E. Frowurnoy, President The Ouachita National Bank of 
Monroe, Monroe, La. 


We have a great many residences, both large and small, under 
construction in West Monroe and Monroe, and several very large 
buildings are contemplated. 

The Ouachita National Bank will very shortly begin the erec- 
tion of a banking house. 

The City of Monroe is contemplating the erection of several 
school buildings at an aggregate cost of from $200,000 to $300,000. 
A proposed bond issue of about $1.500,000 will be submitted to the 
voters soon to provide for general improvements, consisting of 
street paving, water-works and filtration plant, sewerage system 
and quite a number of other items. 

The Parish of Ouachita is just now completing a system of 
good roads in the eastern half of the parish at a total outlay of 
$500,000, and is contemplating the submission of other bond 
issues to cover something like $1,000,000 of new road construction 
in other parts of the parish. 

The Methodist congregation of West Monroe will very shortly 
begin the construction of a new church to cost from $40,000 to 
$50,000. A new compress is now nearing completion in West 
Monroe at a cost of $100,000. A new hotel is contemplated for 
the City of Monroe at a cost of $500,000. 
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Shipping Cotton to Germany. 


During September the exports of cotton to Germany were 27,200 


bales, making a total for August and September of 48,947 bales, 
showing that we are doing business with Germany even though the 
peace treaty has not been signed. We also shipped 9817 bales to 
Austria during September. During that month Belgium took 


99751 bales; the Netherlands, most of which was probably for 


Germany, 45,700 bales. 


Road Building Activity in Arkansas. 


Little Rock, Ark., October 17.—There has never before been 
such an era of improved highway construction in Arkansas as 
exists today. It has been estimated that the regular (0-day 
session and the extraordinary 10-day session of the Arkansas 
Legislature passed acts providing for the construction of more 
than 8500 miles of hard-surface road, the cost of which will run 
into millions. 

The extra session was called by Governor Brough specifically 
for the purpose of passing good-roads legislation. While many 
of the acts were curative or remedial of laws previously passed 
creating improvement districts, at least 1500 miles of roads in 
new districts were created. 

Test suits to determine the validity of the acts will be brought 
the principal ground of attack being that the notice required by 
the constitution for the introduction of a bill for a local act was 
not given. 

There is some opposition by eminent legal authorities to the 
highways program on the ground that it is creating a tremendous 
debt that will throw the State into virtual bankruptcy, but this 
position is not accepted by others. 

State Highway Commissioner W. B. Owen gives as his opinon 
that there must necessarily be a delay in such a tremendous 
program and that it will require several years to complete the 
8500) miles of roads at present contemplated. He says further: 

“It is estimated that it requires 150 men 14 days to construct 
one mile of the average road. At the same ratio 1) men would 
construct 16 miles of road within a period of 81% months, which 
allowing for bad weather and other unforseen contingencies, con- 
stitutes the full amount of time that may be given to road work 
during the building period of any one year. 

“We have at this time about 2500 miles of road under con- 
tract. This means that we have 25,400 men employed to construct 
2h)0 miles of road within a year, and at the same ratio it will 
take 79,560 men one year to complete the system of 8500 miles. 

“Have we enough labor in the State to supply the demand, is 
the question confronting us. My opinion is we have not, and 
we must expect a delay in the completion of our system of 
three to four years on that account, all of which, coupled with 
other delays with which we are forced to contend, compel the 
conclusion that if we complete the system within five or six 
years we will accomplish all that could be expected to us. 


Sale of Surplus Machine Tools to Belgium. 

The War Department has entered into a contract with La Con- 
struction Metallique, a co-operative society composed of the heads 
of approximately 500 industrial organizations of Belgium, for the 
sale of a quantity of surplus machine tools held by the War De- 
partment. 

The Belgian Government has arranged, through American bank- 
ing interests, for a credit of $50,000,000 in the United States, and 
La Construction Metallique has been authorized by the Belgian 
Government to make purchases of machine tools against this 
credit to the extent of 25,000,000 franes. To date La Construe- 
tion Metallique has purchased from the War Department approxi 
mately 2500 machine tools. These are being put in transit t 
Belgium as rapidly as they can be prepared for shipment. 


Oklahoma Minerals to Be Developed. 


Oklahoma mineral properties, especially lead and zine deposits, 
will be developed by the Victory Metals Co. of Miami, Okla. This 
corporation has been chartered with $5,000,000 capital stock, and 
its officers are: President, Sam Davidson; vice-president, W. M. 
Babcock ; secretary, James Harrison; each of Fort Worth, Tex.; 
treasurer and general manager, Walter H. Logan, Miami. 


Why Clarifying Reservations in Treaty of Peace and 
League of Nations Legally Necessary. 


By Jupce Cuartes E. Cumsey, Pascagoula, Miss 


The newspapers that are supporting the Administration pro 
gram of the Treaty of Peace and the League of Nations are mak 
ing much over the interpretation given disputed clauses by the 
President, saying in effect: “Here, now, is what this Treaty 
means and a clear interpretation of its ambiguities; 
ing more to do but to accept the President's interpretations and 
ratify the League and the Treaty 
amendments even though they make its language more specific.” 

Are these papers forgetful of the fact that the interpretation 
of the President of a clause in a treaty will not be binding upon 
his successors in office, nor upon the other signatories of the 


there is noth 


without any reservation or 


treaty nor upon the courts when it shall come before them for 
judicial interpretation? <A treaty 
two or more nations and the courts so hold it. “In the con 


is only a contract between 


struction of treaties, the same rules which govern other compacts 
properly apply.” 9 How. (U. 8S.) 127; 13 Law ed. 74 

If the stipulations are to be understood, its language and ap- 
parent intention manifested in the instrument with reference to 
the contracting parties, the subject matter, and the persons upon 
whom it is to operate. The Supreme Court when authorized to 
adjudicate on the rights embraced in a treaty, will do so judi- 
cially, and give its judicial meaning and interpretation as a con 
tract on the principles of justice and rules of equity. The United 
States vs. De La Maza Atredondo, 6 Pet. 691: 8S Law ed. 547 

The entire instrument must be examined in order that the real 
intentions of the governments, which must control, may be as 
certained. United States vs. Texas, 162 U. S. 1: 40: Law ed 
867. 

“A treaty should be so interpreted as to give effect to the ob 
ject designed and for that purpose all of its provisions must be 
examined in the light of attending and surrounding circum 
stances. Ross vs. McIntyre, 140 U. 8. 453: 35 Law ed, 581.” 

“A convention in a treaty which is operative upon both of 
the signatory powers, and is intended for their mutual protec 
tion, should be interpreted in a spirit of uberrima fides, and in 
& manner to carry out its manifest purpose. Tucker vs. Alex 
androff, 188 U. S. 424: 46 Law ed. 264.” 

“A treaty constitutes part of the supreme law of the land, and 
should receive a fair and liberal interpretation according to the 
intention of the contracting parties. Chew Hoong vs. The United 
States, 112 U. S. 536: 28 Law ed. 770.” 

“Treaties should be liberally construed so as to carry out the 
apparent intention of the parties to secure equality and reci- 
procity between them. De Geoffrey vs. Riggs, 132 U. S. 258: 
33 Law ed. 642.” 

“Where the treaty admits of two constructions, one restrictive 
as to the rights that may be claimed under it, and the other 
liberal, the latter is to be preferred. Hauenstein vs. Lynham 
100 U. S. 483: 25 Law. ed. 628.” 

“There is no rule of interpretation applicable to treaties, or 
to private contracts. which would authorize the court to make 
exceptions by construction, where the parties have not thought 
proper to make them. Society for the Propogation of the Gos 
pel vs. New Haven, 8 Wheat, 464: 5 Law ed. 662.” 

“The meaning of the treaty of peace with Spain by which the 
Philippine Islands were ceded to the United States cannot be 
controlled by a Senate resolution, adopted 
of the treaty, by a vote less than two-thirds of a quorum, that it 
Philip 


anently 


after the ratification 


was not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the 
pines into the citizenship of the United States, or to pert 
annex those islands. Fourteen Diamond Rings vs. United State 
183 U. S. 176: 46 Law ed. 138.” 

“A treaty is in its nature a contract between two na 


W 
Foster vs. Neilson, 2 Pet. 253: 7 Law ed 


not a legislative act 
415.” 

“A treaty is a compact between independent nations, and 4d 
pends for its enforcement on the honor and the interest of tl 
parties to it. Edye vs. Robertson, 112 U. 8S. 580: 28 Law ed 


798. 


The foregoing quotations from decisions made by the United 
States Supreme Court, established beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt, that the Treaty of Peace now before the Senate is only 
a contract between the United States and other signatories, and 


a contract which the courts of the United States, England, France 
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and Italy have the right to interpret whenever it comes before 
them for adjudication. and whenever it is necessary to interpret 
it they will be guided solely by the language of the instrument 
itself, and not by the speeches of President Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau or anyone else. They will look first to the language 
of the treaty and if its meaning cannot be found then they will 
refer to the minutes of 
ference for light to aid them in their construction of the treaty. 
These decisions also clearly indicate that the interpretation given 
to the treaty by President Wilson. or members of the United 
States Senate, or the Premiers of France, England, Belgium, 
Italy and Germany and Austria cannot be and will not be bind- 
ing upon their successors in office nor upon the courts of their 
respective countries, and this fact emphasizes the necessity of the 
United States safeguarding its rights by attaching to the treaty 


the proceedings before the Peace Con- 


such reservations or amendments that shall specifically 
the purpose of the United States and not leave them open to a 
misunderstanding. Why should there be anything in 


the treaty or the League of Nations that “is understood”? Why 


express 
possible 


not express it? 

Not only this, but the United States Senate has a right to fix 
the date when the treaty shall go into effect. The date when a 
treaty is to go into effect is to be fixed, not by its provisions 
that it is to become operative 10 days after exchange of ratifica- 
tions, but by an Act of Congress, where the Senate has added an 
amendment to the treaty, declaring that it shall not take effect 
until approved by Congress. United States vs. American Sugar 
Refining Co., 202 U. S. 568: 50 Law ed. 1149. Making the rati- 
cation of the treaty relate back to signing, thereby devesting a 
title already vested, cannot be sanctioned. Magee, 9) 
Wall 32: 19 Law ed. 571. 

These citations give a hint of the various questions that may 
be raised and which will call for a judicial interpretation of a 
treaty. Why, even a “great editor” may find 
in a controversy that will call for a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court as to the true meaning of a clause in the treaty 
and of his individual rights, and that decision may knock a hole 
in the treaty big enough to drive a yoke of oxen through. I have 
already in a previous issue of the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD 
pointed out that ex-Senator A. J. Beveridge in an unanswer- 
able argument has shown that Articles X and XVI of the 
League of Nations are in direct conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, and in this we agree, and the foregoing 
pages show that it is within the range of human probabilities 
that this question will come before the United States Supreme 
Court for adjudication. Should the court sustain the position 
of ex-Senator Beveridge, what becomes of your League of Na- 
tions? The answer is to be found in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Swayne, in Cherokee Tobacco Co. vs. The United States (11 
Wall. 616: 20 Law ed. 227), where he says: “The second sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United States 
declares ‘that this Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties which 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land.’ 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty cannot change the Con- 
stitution or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. 
This results from the nature and fundamental principles of our 
Government. The effect of a treaty and acts of Congress, when 
in conflict, is not settled by the Constitution sut the question 


Jacker vs. 


himself involved 


is not involved in any doubt as to its proper solution.” 

President Wilson and his friends claim that Articles X and 
XVI do not conflict with the Constitution, and by implication if 
not by express words, they wish it to be understood that the in- 
terpretation of the President is final. I have shown above that 
his interpretation is not final; it is not binding upon either the 
political or the judicial branches of this Government, for his 
successors have a right to set aside his interpretations, and when 
it comes to the court they must look to the words of the instru- 
ment itself, and interpretate as they would any other contract; 
the ordinary words according to their ordinary acceptation, and 
technical words according to their recognized technical 
ings. And the French and German and Italian Court will follow 
the same rule.” 

Where a treaty is made in two languages, and each version 
is declared at its head “original,” the one version neither con- 
trols no is to be preferred to the other; each expresses the mean- 
ing of the contracting parties, respectively, in their own language, 
as, in the opinion of each, expressing and declaring the inten- 


mean 


tion of both. United States vs. Arredondo, 6 Peters, 691: § 
Law ed. 547. 

The courts of Italy, Germany, Great Britain and France are 
under no legal or moral obligations to accept the interpretations 
made by an American court, though they may regard 
profound respect, and the same rule applies to the 
They have a 


of a treaty 
them with 
political departments of the various signatories. 
right to reject the American interpretation of the treaty and of 
the League of Nations as unsatisfactory, and these difficulties 
are more likely to occur, when they, as they have a right to do, 
take the treaty or League of Nations as written in their own 
languages as the basis of their interpretations. 

Article I of the League of Nations provides that any signatory 
may withdraw from the League on giving two years’ notice of 
its intention to withdraw, and then attaches a string to it by 
saying, “The council by unanimous vote decides that the nation’s 
league obligations have been fulfilled... This reminds me that 
during the War of 1812 a patriotic citizen of Maryland raised 
a volunteer company to go to the front. On the day that his 
company was to start out, he had his men drawn up in a line 
and then made them a speech in which he said: 

“Men, we are going to war, and you know that means kill 
and be killed. Now I don’t want any man to take the chances 
of being killed unless he is willing to take that chance. If there 
is any man in this company that has changed his mind and wants 
to stay at home, why All he has to do is to step 
out of the ranks over that line, but.’ he added grimly, “I am going 
to shoot the first ———— that steps out.” 


he can do so. 


The League of Nations as Viewed by an Attorney. 
Ricuarp P. Evans, Counsellor at Law, Washington, D. C 
After reading a copy of the MANUFACTURERS RecorD I take 

pleasure in forwarding herewith my check for $6.50 in payment of 
a year's subscription, which please start from September 1, so I 
can have back numbers containing articles relating to the proposed 
“League of Nations.” 

Permit me to congratulate you upon your attitude toward “Pan- 
dora’s Box” of diplomacy. 

In my opinion, the proposed covenant would prove a “Trojan 
Horse” in its effect upon the independence and welfare of our coun- 
try, and I am anxious for its complete elimination from the treaty 
of peace. 

The 
position of an independent 
voluntarily assisted with his means and ability a group of insol- 
vent merchants, saved them from bankruptcy and started them 


would place the United States in the 
merchant who, having 


League covenant 
and wealthy 


again as going concerns. would then obligate himself to become 
a party to their future business embarrassment, at their dicta- 
tion, and at his own expense, and without having any share or 
interest in their emoluments. 

I doubt much whether the indiviluals, associations and publi- 
cations now advocating this sort of a partnership for Our Coun- 
try would be willing to enter into a similar contract respecting 
their own private concerns. 

President Wilson has proclaimed the 
these foreign nations in the disinterested friendship and good 
faith of the United States. Well and good. Then let him con- 
stitute the United States an umpire of their international dis- 


absolute confidence of 


putes, at their own hazard and cost, with a league among them- 


selves to abide by its decisions in their future mix-ups. 

In the present stress, it seems that the Senate should ratify 
the treaty of peace, reserving and excepting therefrom all and 
every provision and obligation relating to the designated League 
of Nations wherein applicable to the Unted States; and, there- 
upon, ratify the defensive treaty with our sister republic—Glori- 
ous, Heroic France. 

This would be a safe and sane solution and would have the ap- 
proval of all practical, patriotic, red-blooded Americans. 

The complicated entanglement of this unique net work of un- 
guessable intendments could then be “interpreted” by the nations 
interested, without prejudice to the United Sates. 


To Mine West Virginia Cannel Coal. 


Capitalized at $350,000, the Huntington (W. Va.) Cannel Coal 
Co. has been incorporated to develop West Virginia cannel coal 
land. The incorporators are W. W. Smith of Huntington, J. D. 
Fried of Prestonburg, Ky.; William J. Bray, E. H. Callahan and 
L. K. Smith, each of Louisville, Ky. 
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Community Meetings for Kentucky Farmers Prove 
Most Successful. 


Louisville, Ky., October 11—[Special.]—The joint campaign 
of the Louisville Board of Trade and the Kentucky Bankers’ As- 
sociation to promote development of the resources of Kentucky 
by holding farmers’ community meetings of three days’ duration 
each all over Kentucky during the past summer have just closed 


and already reports are coming to headquarters at the Louis- 
yille Board of Trade of very beneficial effects from gath- 
erings Forty-one held, trained men from the 
State College of Agriculture, the State Departments of Agricul- 


ture, Roads, Health, and Education, and from the American Red 


these 


meetings were 


and 
read-building, better schools, 


giving lectures on 


and 


Cross the development 
farm crops 


keting, community organization, sanitation 


improvement of 


livestock, on mar- 


and kindred subjects. 








SHOWING POPULARITY OF COMMUNITY 


KENTUCKY FARMERS. 


GATHERINGS OF 





YOUNG PEOPLE GATHERED UNDER BIG TENTS AND 


TO RAISE 


FOREST 
BIGGER 











THIS IS 


THE WAY THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Although it is felt that the benefits of this work are just be- 
ginning to be realized, James Speed, manager of the campaign, 
reports that results already achieved are remarkable 
For example, Jeffrey Morgan, head of agricultural extension 
work in Kentucky, reports that since the community meetings 
closed 15 Kentucky counties which have not already farm bu- 
reaus have either established 
ance in organizing a 

Mr. Morgan 


already 


them or have requested his assist 
their counties. 


four 


requested 


bureau in 
that 


have 


also reports which have not 


counties 


agricultural agents them as a conse- 


quence of this work and that in some counties, agricultural and 
home demonstration agents, who were to have been dropped by 


county commissioners, will be retained. 

Miss Lida Hafford, superintendent of the 
Work of the American 
towns in which meetings were held have requested community 
nurses and the State Department of Education that 
four communities plan to have new consolidated school buildings 


Woman's Welfare 


Red Cross in Kentucky, reports that nine 


announces 


as a consequence of inspiration gained from this State develop 
ment work 

Dr. S. E. Brewster of the 
each of the 41 
sanitation, 


Red Cross, 


problems of 


American who spoke at 
health and 


them.” 


meetings on 


ommunity 


declares he “never saw anything to equal 


He voices the view that they will be a potent factor in reducing 
the cost of living and social unrest 

“It is a pity.” he says, “that not only every county in Ken 
tucky. but every State in the Union, cannot have something of 
the same kind, and, further, I predict that other States will plan 


a similar work and that when they 
will be a erité . 

Although the Louisville 
Bankers’ Association 


meetings and 


velopment 


raised a fund to pay the expenses of these 


furnished tents and organizers so that three could 


be in progress at one time, not a few counties have already 
voiced the view that they will have eetings next year on their 
own resources. Many others ask that they be remembered with 
meetings next year. “It was the best thing ever attempted in 
our county,” is a common testimonial in the scores of letters of 


approbation that are coming to the Louisvile Board of Trad 


The community gatherings were proposed by John B. McFer 
ran, a former Louisville pork packer, now S3 years of age, who 











TREES TO 


CROPS, 


LEARN HOW TO r'TER AND How 











CAME TOGETHER 


ATTEND THE FARMERS’ COMMUNITY MEETI) 
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since his retirement from active business has been an active 
advocate of improved rural schools and farm life conditions. 
Judge R. W. Bingham, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and president of the Southern Commercial Congress, sug- 
gested that the Louisville Board of Trade sponsor such a cam- 
paign as Mr. Ferran had proposed. 

It was decided to take up the work and Mr. McFerran and 
Judge Bingham started the work of financing a campaign with 
contributions of $1000 each for the work. Other wealthy Louis- 
ville men and corporations made similar subscriptions and the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association voted to co-operate in the cam- 
paign. The meetings extended all of the way from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Virginia border and from the Ohio to the 
Tennessee line. 

Many inquiries concerning the Kentucky development cam- 
paign have come from other States, among them one from the 


Tennessee Bankers’ Association. 


Railroad Chaos Reported in Texas Oil Regions. 
Austin, Tex., October 18—[Special. ] 
Northwest Texas is a desperate one, and the officials of the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration have candidly admitted that they 
see no hope for improving it; the only solution offered for amelio- 


The railroad situation in 


ration of a condition of congestion which is taxing the energies of 
the farmers. the merchants and the oil developers is “co-operation 
btween shipper and railroads,” and this is offered as a panacea 
for a great many ills by no less an authority than W. T. Tyler, 
Federal director of operation of railroads. 

Mr. Tyler had conferred with the Federal officials of the Texas 
reads which are mostly complained of before he made this state- 
ment; so he undoubtedly reflects their official views. He does re- 
flect what they say in open hearing before the Railroad Com- 
mission. 

Frank Kell of Wichita Falls gave the cause of the evils com- 
plained of, but suggested no remedy for prevailing conditions. He 
cited the fact that more than, 100,000 people have poured into the 
new Texas oil fields within a year; that Wichita Falls has jumped 
from 15,000 to 60,000 population within six months; that Burk- 
burnett has grown from 2500 to 20,000 within less than a year; 
that Ranger has increased in like proportion and that there are 
new towns where there was open cattle range before. 

Not only have the railroads fallen down on the proposition, but 
they offer no hope of being able to pull out until such time as the 
period of oil development has settled down into steady produc- 
tion, which may be some years distant. 

The railroads have built no new main line, but they have con- 
structed many miles of sidings and have laid a great many miles 
of switching tracks within the yards. The work has been done 
hurriedly, and is not all it should be, and the congestion is so 
extensive that the resulting embargoes affect the whole State with 
the exception of Eastern Texas, where there is neither freight nor 
cars as a result of the heavy and continued rains. 

The oil men, desperate because leases are about to expire and 
because they cannot get their rigs by freight, have taken to ship- 
ping them by express. This has resulted in so burdening that 
service that perishable stuff is left standing on trucks at stations 
because there is no room for it in the cars. Then when the desti- 
nation of the heavy hardware is reached—and at times whole ear- 
loads of pipe are shipped by express and in express cars—the pas- 
senger trains must be laid out until the stuff is unloaded, throwing 
trains off their running time and seriously discommoding everyone. 

Complaints pour into the State Railroad Commission, but all it 
ean do is to hold hearings, develop evidence and then make recom- 
Federal Administration, where they are 
promptly pigeonholed and forgotten. 


mendations to the 


Galveston Causeway Will Be Completed Next Year. 


Galveston, Tex., October 11—[ Special. ] 
way will probably be completed some time in November, 1920, 


The Galveston cause- 


according to a recent statement made by A. A. Sangster, of the 
firm of Larkin & Sangster, Inc., contractors. Already two-thirds 
of the width of the entire rehabilitated portion has bee1 completed, 
and it is expected that within a week or two work will begin on 
the other one-third. The recent tropical hurricane did very little 
damage to the work, and construction was resumed within a week 


after the storm. Local experts state that the structure when com- 


plete will cost in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 


Lease Trading and Selling Active in Oil Fields—Pro. 
duction Hampered by Bad Weather. 
Austin, Tex., October 18 Another 


period of rainy weather has seriously interrupted oil development 
The roads are 


[ Special. ] protracted 
operations in all of the Central West Texas fields. 
almost impassable, and the transportation of machinery, material 
and supplies for the field workers is an impossible task in some 
localities. The effect of the bad roads is apparent on drilling oper- 
ations and production. The business of trading and selling leases 
and royalties continues active, however, and a number of trans- 
actions of considerable magnitude have been recorded during the 
last few days. Perhaps the most notable of these was the sale by 
J. I. Stanley of a lease on 45 acres of his farm in the Burkburnett 
field to a syndicate of New York men for $3,500,000. Several pro- 
ducing wells are upon the property and are included in the deal. 

Developments in the Desdemona field continue to excite the in- 
terest of oil operators. What was originally believed to be a small 
pool of petroleum there has been widened until it now covers a 
proved area of nearly 500,000 acres of land. It is thought by some 
that the area may be extended until it connects up with the pro- 
ducing fields of the adjoining counties. Lease prices in the out- 
lying territory have stiffened in anticipation of production being 
obtained far beyond the present proved limits. 

Many of the smaller independent producers in the Burkburnett 
field are much disturbed over the recent reduction of the price of 
light crude in that particular field from $2.25 to $2 per barrel, 
They fear that this lowering of the price may be only the first 
step toward a further reduction. It is very generally admitted 
that any big fall in the price of crude petroleum would cause a 
decrease in drilling operations by the smaller companies. 

The flooded condition of the Red River washed out a long stretch 
of pipe lines of the Texas Company and the Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., thus delaying the relief that was expected to come to the con- 
gested Burkburnett field. The flood also interfered with oil devel- 
opment operations. 

Slow drilling progress is being made in most of the wildcat wells 
throughout the State. In Palo Pinto county strong gas flows have 
been obtained, and production is expected any time. According to 
advices from Starr county, the wells which are being drilled at 
points about 18 miles north of Roma, on the Rio Grande, by the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. and Spurrier & Co. of St. Louis, Mo., have 
developed flows of oil of high grade. 

In the heavy crude fields of the Gulf coast region the West 
Columbia field continues to lead all others in the matter of pro- 
duction. It now has a daily output of about 30,000 barrels. The 
principal companies operating in that field are the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., the Crown Oil & Refining Co., the Texas Com- 
pany, the Gulf Production Co. and the Sun Company. 

Enormous quantities of Mexican heavy crude are being received 
at Texas Gulf ports this month. It is stated that not only are the 
railroads coming more and more to use the Mexican and Gulf coast 
petroleum for fuel, but that industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try are installing oil burners. 





$5,000,000 Hotel of 25 Stories for Kansas City. 


A new 1200-room hotel will be erected at Kansas City, Mo., by 
a consolidation of hotel interests in that city. Preliminary plans 
and specifications have been approved. A holding company to take 
over the Whitmore Hotel Co. and the Baltimore Hotel Co. will be 
formed with Samuel J. Whitmore as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

The new Building will be 25 stories high, and operated as a 
commercial and business hotel, with a number of unusual and dis- 
tinective features. The total investment for building and ground 
will reach $5,000,000. 





$600,000 Thermos Bottle Works for Huntington. 


Thermos bottles will be manufactured at Huntington, W. Va., 
in a $600,000 branch plant which the American Thermos Bottle 
Co. of New York will build. A 30-acre site has been obtained, and 
one-story brick-concrete buildings will be erected. The company 
writes to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD that plans have not been 
formulated sufficiently for details to be announced, but will prob- 
ably be determined within 60 days. 
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Rush of Banks Into Texas Oil Fields. 

Ranger, Tex., October 18—[Special.]—During the past six 
months more new banks have been chartered in the Texas oil fields 
than were created in the entire State during the preceding two 
years. This includes both State and National banks, the demand 
for charters being about evenly divided between the two classes. 

So creat has become the demand that the State Bank Examiners 
are unable to keep up with the necessary examinations preliminary 
to granting or refusing the charters. An instance is seen in the 
fact that seven groups of men are asking for as many charters for 
State banks in the new railroad towr of Jakehamon, in Comanche 
county, adjacent to the Hog Creek oil field on the line of the 
Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad. This town was 
opened September 22, about 60 days before the railroad expected 
to be there. 

The three members of the State Banking Board, consisting of 
Attorney-General C. M. Cureton, the State Bank Commissioner, 
George Waverley Briggs, and the State Treasurer, J. W. Baker, 
spent the past week in the oil fields and discovered that in most 
eases there is a public demand for the increased banking facilities 
asked, but in a few instances shanty towns in the immediate 
vicinity of remote oil pools have sprung up and are assuming a 
Very often they may not present 
The banking facili- 
ties of all the oil field towns, although already greatly expanded, 
show a constant increase in deposits and a steadily growing bank- 


purely transitory importance. 
the proper background for a banking-house. 


ing business. 

The board found further that they have granted some charters 
in towns that will doubtless be succeeded by railroad towns on the 
line of the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad and 
other new lines that are building or projected to serve the oil fields. 
Hamon of Ardmore, Okla., the 
chief promoter of the road. is the first of these new towns to be 
It will be followed by five or six in the oil fields of East- 


Jakehamon, named after Jake L. 


opened. 
land, Stephens and Young counties, in the territory now unserved 
by railroads. 

The increase in population of the three or four Texas counties 
that are in the producing oil territory during the past 12 months 
has been several hundred per cent, or in the aggregate from 100.- 
000 to 200,000 persons. The increase in the wealth is several 
thousand per cent. 





The payroll alone in the former small cow towns grown 
until it now ranges from $10,000 to $200,000 a week. The produc- 
tion of oil in these fields is of the approximate value of $400,000 
a day, but much of the money thus received goes directly to the 
larger city banks, although in some of the oil towns the large pro- 
ducers are maintaining headquarters and carrying heavy balances 
in local banks. 

Not only in the banking business is this country behind with 
facilities, but the want of men, materials and supplies extends 
to every known line of activity. There is no better market in 
America for army tents than is found in the oil fields, where they 
are used alike for residences and business houses. 


Activities in Kentucky Oil Districts. 

Paintsville, Ky., October 18S—[Special.]—Of the 15 new wells 
reported in Kentucky yesterday, four are in the new Johnson 
county field, a few miles from this city. Pipe lines are being 
rapidly extended into this new field, and much activity is evidenced 
in lease taking, reaching out into the adjacent county of Magoffin, 
where some good-paying wells have been struck. 

So far every county along the Big Sandy has produced oil. The 
counties include Johnson, Floyd, Pike, Lawrence and Boyd. Pike 
county is being invaded by oil development factors, and two or 
three good-paying wells have been struck in the Pond Creek terri- 
tory, opposite Williamson, W. Va., while tests are going down in 
the vicinity of Pikeville. 

In the Beaver Creek field of Floyd county there is some oil in 
In Lawrence county, along Blaine Creek, and at Webbs 
ville there are some good-paying wells. 


terest. 


Stationary, Hardware Novelties, Etc. 

Hottz & NorpuHoitm, Gothenburg and Stockholm, Sweden.—Our 
firm is acting as representatives for American manufacturers and 
deals directly with the retail trade in Sweden through traveling 
salesmen. We are interested in stationery, hardware novelties 
grocery sundries and other specialties (New York address: Swed 
ish Chamber of Commerce, Produce Exchange Building.) 


Sweet Potato Yield Heavy, Grain Crops Short in Mis- 
sissippi This Season. 


Jackson, Miss., October 20 


sippi are short this season, despite increased acreage, 


[Special.]—Grain crops in Missis- 
and the lack 
of corn will have an injurious effect upon the finishing off of hogs 
for market. There were 3,783,000 acres planted to corn this year, 
but the total yield will only be 57,789,000 bushels, compared with 
66,500,000 in 1918 and 77,613,000 in 1917. 

Of the State's food crops the sweet potato yield is the only one 
that will be larger than last year. Heavy rains and generally un- 
toward seasons made it a hard year for the farmers. The sweet 
potato crop for the year is estimated at 9,262,000 bushels, as 
against 8,455,000 bushels in 1918 and 5.525.000 in 1917. The 
acreage this year increased 10 per cent over last year. 

An excellent hay crop has been harvested and will go a long 
way toward wintering stock that might otherwise suffer because 
of the shortage of feed crops. The crop of lespedeza seed is good, 
and velvet beans are fruiting well Sugar-cane is also growing 
well, and an abundant yield of syrup is promised. 

The crop shortage has as yet had no hurtful effect upon busi 
ness or construction operations, both of which are at full tide at 
present. Retail business throughout the summer was unusually 
good, and merchants are preparing for a large fall and winter 
trade. 

Cotton is bringing good prices, and the feed crops that have been 
grown are also worth plenty of money Labor is barely adequate 


to the needs of the farmers. 


Bright Tobacco Grown in Virginia Region. 


Richmond, Va October at) | Spec ial | Strictly b ht tobacco 





can be in the Virginia region. This was demonstrated dur 
ing the season, but its suecess did not becor known until 
last Friday, when 5000 pounds were brought to the lecal market 





The shipment was grown in Hanover county, within 10 miles of 
Richmond, and is the first record of this brand being grown in the 
Old Dominion region 


Three North Carolina farmers were the growers, the attempt be 


ing largely an experiment. Their efforts were we 


an average price of $66.25 per hundred was obtained for the ship 
ment. Tobacco dealers here expressed great surprise when advised 
that strictly bright tobacco could be grown in tl State This 


tobacco is used largely for wrappers and in the manufacture of 
cigarettes With the 
State, the 


greater portion of « 


advantages to the growers in this section promise fair 


remuneration, and tobacco dealers predict that more acreage will 
be put in next season as a result of the successful experiment. 
Some of the product of the three Carolina men brought as high as 


$100 per hundred pounds 

The dark tobacco market opened here last week, and the offer 
ings were exceptionally large 

In Danville the market was glutted for the greater part of the 
week. Farmer wagons loaded with the weed blocked traffie for 
several squares about the tobacco selling district, and many were 
forced to wait for days before being able to get their product on 
the warehouse floors to be auctioned off. Danville anticipates that 
all sales will be far eclipsed this year 

At Lynchburg the sales also have been exceptionally large, with 
high prices prevailing. At South Boston during the past week 


éne wagon-load brought the grower nearly $1000 


Jones & Lamb Company’s Packing Plant Additions. 


Final details for the Jones & Lamb Company's meat-killing and 
packing plant additions at Baltimore include various buildings 
equipped with new machinery. The plant is being trebled in ca 
pacity and the company will enter the export trade, anticipating 
an annual volume of $10,000,000 worth of meat and vegetable oil 
products. Buildings recently purchased are being remofleled and a 
six-story fireproof concrete structure is being added electric gen- 
erating and refrigerating equipment will be included in new $100,- 
000 machinery to be installed, the date for opening bids not hav- 
ing been decided. The enlarged plant will provide 15 departments 
in 10 buildings on 514 acres of land, with weekly capacity to in 
clude 15,000 corn-fed hogs. C. B. Comstock of New York is the 
engineer-architect, and the Consolidated Engineering Co. of Balti 


more is the contractor for the building construction, 
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Shortage of Apartments and Houses at Richmond 
Typical of Conditions All Over the South. 


Richmond, Va., October 20—[Special.]—Notwithstanding the 
fact that upwards of $5,000,000 worth of apartment-houses have 
been constructed in this city during the past summer, the fall sea- 
son still finds the demand far from being satisfied. Inquiry at 
more than a dozen real estate offices during the past week dis- 
closed that not a flat is available. Dealers have reached a state of 
mind that brings forth a broad smile when inquiry is made for 
flats or apartments. Invariably the answer is: “Sorry, we'd like 
to oblige you, but they are simply not to be had.” 

Prices also have gone upward as a result of the great demand. 
The average six-room flat is costing the renter from $75 to $95 per 
month, depending somewhat on the location, while several of two 
rooms and bath, three rooms and bath and kitchenette are bringing 
the owners up to $75 per month. 

The rental situation has reached an acute stage here, and hun- 
dreds of families are still housed in boarding-houses awaiting the 
completion of suitable living quarters. 

Discussing the situation a day or two ago, one agent declared: 
“The difficulty is that during the four-year war period no building 
whatever was done in Richmond. Under normal conditions we 
put up here an average of 1000 to 1500 flats and houses to take 
eare of the normal growth. With a large influx of people added 
to the regular demand for housing facilities, it is readily explained 
why such a searcity of homes prevails.” 

A large number of apartment-houses now are under construc- 
tion. With a string of four three-story apartments completed this 
summer and rented long before the construction was completed, 
officials of the Richmond College property have let the contract 
for additional flat buildings which, when completed, will fill an 
entire city block 500 feet square.® 





Improved Grain Export Situation at Galveston, Tex. 


Galveston, Tex., October 20—[Special.]—An immediate im- 
provement in the grain export situation at Galveston is indicated 
by the recent announcement that the number of cars for which per- 
mits may be issued daily has been increased 100 per cent, or from 
50 to 100. Tonnage in port and in sight sufficient to move 5,500,- 
000 bushels is the prospect for October. Additional tonnage is 
being lined up to move export wheat from Galveston, according to 
E. F. Newing of Galveston, second vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

Daily records compiled in the office of J. W. Daley, associate 
member of the Southern Export Committee, show that on October 
14 grain in the following amounts was stored in elevators there 
and en route for export or local consumption : 

In elevators at 1,887,461 bushels of wheat. 45,067 
bushels of rye, 84.184 bushels of barley, 53,357 bushels of oats; 
a total of 2.068.069 bushels of all grains. In elevator at Texas 
City were 327.814 bushels of wheat. In elevator at Port Arthur 
there were 146,284 bushels of wheat. 


Galveston, 


Building Activity in Mississippi Continues Unabated. 


Jackson, Miss., October 20—I[Special.] 3uilding activity con- 
flood tide in Mississippi. Architects of this city are 


Included among the more important build- 


tinues at 
swamped with work. 
ings to be erected at once are the Humphreys County Courthouse 
at Belzoni, to cost $200,000; the Itawamba Agricultural High 
School, to cost $85,000; the $60,000 Masonic Temple in Jackson, 
the $50,000 Masonie Temple at MeComb City. and 
tory for a girls’ school, St. Mary's of the Pines, at Chatawa. 

A $75,000 sanitarium has just been completed in this city, add 
facilities of the city, and 
Scores of busi 


a large dormi 


ing much to the excellent hospital 
equipped in the most modern fashion throughout. 
ness buildings are in process of construction, and many handsome 
under all over the State. 


schools are wily 


Glass Container Works for Florida. 


Plans have been determined for the works to be built by the 
Tampa (Fla.) Glass Co.. previously organized with $350,000 cap- 
ital. They provide for facilities with daily capacity 30 tons of 
glass containers, 300 operatives to be employed. One-third of these 


will be skilled glass workers. W. G. Brorein is president of the 


company. 


Changes at Plant of Mobile Shipbuilding Co. 


Mobile, Ala., October 1S—[Special.]—The Mobile Shipbuilding 
Co.’s official family was considerably shaken up at a meeting of 
the board of directors held here October 15. Frank McLaughlin, 
general manager, was removed from office, and President H. L, 
Brittain of New York will remain in Mobile to look after further 
readjustments until McLaughlin's successor is selected. No ex- 
planation of the reason for the removal of McLaughlin was made, 

The following offices were abolished: Assistant to the general 
manager, executive aid to general manager, secretary to the gen- 
eral manager, works manager and executive aid to the works 
manager. 

That plant efficiency may be increased, President Brittain will 
make adjustments ° some of the departments. 

The company expects to construct 12.000-ton steamships upon 
completion of present contract for twelve 5000-ton steel steam- 
ships. Two 5000-ton vessels have been launched. A third will 
take the water later this month. Negotiations for building 12.000- 
ton steamships are now under way, according to an official of the 
company. 


Texas Rightly Demands Equal Recognition for Agri- 
culture With Industrial Districts. 


Believing that the agricultural interests of the State should 
receive full consideration at the hands of the Industrial Confer- 
ence in Washington, President J. S. Cullinan of the Texas Chanm- 
ber of Commerce, acting with the authorization of the executive 
committee, sent the following telegram to Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
chairman of the Industrial Conference: 

“We desire to go on record urging the imperative need of plac- 
ing the farming interests. farmers and farm labor, on equal basis, 
all factors considered, with recognized industrial, transportation 
and other labor, in hours of production, service and compensation 
for same. Texas, a great agricultural State, is vitally interested 
in this subject. as under present conditions farm production of 
living essentials is very seriously hampered by lack of farm labor.” 





Larger Industrial Plants of Chattanooga Have Three 
Months’ Coal Supply. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., October 17—[Special.]—Should coal min- 
ers of the Tennessee-Kentucky district strike, as they have threat- 
ened, the majority of Chattanooga’s industrial plants will be able 
to continue operations for a period of three months, an authority 
estimated today. Especially the larger manufacturers have taken 
advantage of the talk of a shortage and have laid in their winter 
coal supply. 

Domestie coal conditions are much worse. 
sumers have,delayed the purchase of coal, and there is not more 
than a two-weeks’ supply on hand in the local retail yards. 

A survey conducted by the railroads operating committee, and 
just recently completed, revealed that about one-third the winter's 





Many domestic con- 


supply of coal has been purchased. 


Heavy Yield of Soy Beans in Yazoo County, 
Mississippi. 

Jackson, Miss., October 20—[Special.]—An extraordinary yield 
of soy beans is reported from Yazoo county, where the legume is 
widely grown, and where the county farm demonstration agent, 
W. R. Ritch, is an earnest advocate of planting the beans with 
every acre of corn sown. T. H. Griffis, who lives in the hills near 
Yazoo City, has beans this year that will average 75 bushels to the 
acre, making the seed crop alone worth $300 an acre, in addition 


to the hay. The seed bring $4 a bushel and find ready sale. 


Farm Tractor Works for New Orleans. 
Four-wheel-drive motor tractors for agricultural ill 
be built at New Orleans by the Gulf States Tractor Co. of Orange, 
Tex.. where the company has been organized with $6,000,000 capi- 
tal. New Orleans buildings with foundry have been purchased 
and will be equipped for the new enterprise. The officers, all of 
Orange, are: President. W. E. McCorquodale: vice-president, A. 
C.’ Fleig: secretary, M. G. Davies; treasurer, U. B. McCorquodale. 
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Typical of Many Letters Which Fill Our Mail 


“A Willingly Unproductive Man at Present Is a 
Traitor.” 
The New York Purchasing Agency, Inc., 
Herbert H. Neale, President and Treasurer, 
Contractors’ and Builders’ Machinery, Equipment and Supplies. 
New York, N. Y., October 15. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

For the past year or two I have never failed to read religiously 
all your editorials and articles on topics uppermost in the minds of 
all thinking people, published in the MANUFACTURERS RECcoRD, 
and have been an ardent admirer of your consistently fearless 
stand for all that is right, just and American. 

By your courageous attitude you have made your paper a 
power for good in the entire States, and, realizing that power, I 
take the liberty of suggesting to you the following thoughts for 
your consideration : 

The two principal matters confronting the nation today are un- 
rest. with its resultant strikes, and the League of Nations. 

Regarding unrest, of which strikes are the outward and visible 
It would seem 
to me that if one or two of the largest strikes and menaces were 
immediately put an end to, it would have an instant salutary effect 
upon the whole situation. This could be done, I believe, without 


sign, and the consequent tendency to Bolshevism. 


any further legislation. 

Taking the steel strike as an example, I understand about 80 
per cent of the strikers are aliens, the majority of whom cannot 
even understand or read English, who have been made the tools of 
agitators, and by their actions are menacing the industry and the 
very Government of the country—a and country 
which has given them a greater freedom and better return for 
their labors than their own counties could provide. 

My suggestion to end such strikes is that a census be 
taken of all laborers at strike centers and registration cards 
issued. All aliens on strike should then be given to under- 
stand that their action is inimical to the interest of the 
country of their adoption, which is giving them shelter, and 
to take their choice between going back to the job they have 
left, finding other work to do, or being locked up as 
vagrants to be deported whence they came as quickly as 
possible, never to be allowed to return. In othes words, 
“Go to work or rid the country of a non-productive pres- 
ence.” At this time any man who is willingly unproductive 
isa traitor and should be treated as such. 

The scale of labor wage is today much higher than the increased 
cost of living warrants. 


Government 


The laborer who works is 50 per cent 
better off than the great majority of that other class of workers 
This 
latter class is suffering great privations because of the demands of 
labor, and it is only fair that labor should now forego its unwonted 


that come between the so-called labor and capital classes. 


luxuries and be content to live on a fair living wage. 

So much for unrest. 

I will not take up so much of your time on the League of Na- 
tions, which you discuss so ably. I simply wish to call attention 
toa point I have not yet seen raised. 

Provided that the I 
posed admirable amendments and reservations to protect all Amer 


wague should be so revised with the 


pro 
ican interests, still leaving her solidly on the map, and be so rati 
fied. It has been stated by members of the Peace Conference that 
the League is an imperfect document. By those countries favoring 
it, it is looked upon simply as a foundation upon which a perfect 
“Constructed by 


might be constructed. The question is, 


and “How do we know to what extent it will be altered?” 


League 

whom ?” 
In time it might not be anything like the instrument ratified. A 
uwwanimous vote, which President Wilson states, correctly or incor- 
rectly, is a sine qua non in the League, will undoubtedly prove a 
farce. Suppose this to be so, and again suppose that by unani- 


mous vote it is altered so that all changes and additions to the 


articles of the League are made by some majority vote, where 
would the will of the American people stand? Into what sort 


ofa noose is America putting her head? 

Also, are we always to be guaranteed representation in the 
league by Americans who are for America, or are we to take a 
chance on having dreamers and idealists represent us? 

Herbert H. NEALE, 
A Naturalized American. 





Labor Unions Have Been at Fault. 


W. J. Dermort, Construction Engineer. 
East Radford, Va., October 15 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your telegram under date of October 10 to Hon. E. H. Gary. 
chairman United States Steel Corporation, can win nothing but 
praise and applause from every right-minded citizen of this great 
United States. Even the patriotic member of the labor union must 
see and recognize the that 
telegram ; must see that in their patriotism lies the upholding of 
that 


righteousness of your utterances in 


them in their citizen rights 


men of integrity, has 


this great Government protects 
This Government was first made up by 
since been upheld by men of integrity and today that same patri- 
otic element is standing firm that that same Government may not 
be shaken. 
The 


union bodies ; 


unions have been at fault in the conduct of their 


they have been at fault in admitting to membership 


labor 


any man who could pay the membership fee regardless of his pres- 
ent standing as a citizen, regardless of his previous record as a 
citizen or if a citizen of this country at all 

From this has crept into our midst Bolsheviks, Soviets, Reds. 
Socialists, along with an element too ignorant to know any party 
by name except “down with the Government,” while a man higher 
up has worked through them to invade the true sentiment of many 
coworkers with honest intentions. 

You knowing that your telegram would be widely circulated, 


allow me to congratulate you and compliment you on your bold- 


ness and fearlessness in this truth utterance 
W. J. Dermott 
The Soul of America Is Still Undamned. 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Middlesborough, Ky., October 18 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 
The October 16th number of the MAaNuracturers Recorp 


reached my desk this morning, and I find that you have published 


my letter to the Literary Digest, which was inspired by your edi 


torial entitled “The Country Should Stand By New York Busi 
ness Publications.” Please, therefore, accept my thanks 


It is highly proper that we should express to you our sincere 
appreciation of the splendid fight for America 
and traditions 
Everywhere I go I hear favorable comments, 
vears, of the splendid Ameri 


making 
Bolshevism 


you are 


and its ideals against radicalism, and 


anarchy. and have 
heard them for the last four or five 
canism displayed by you and your journal 

There was an impression at one time that the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD was the exponent of the South, but you have it correctly 


eall it “The 


no publication, and I may safely say no single influence, in this 


named when you Exponent of America.” There is 


country today that is accomplishing so much good for American 
ideals and traditions as the MANUFACTURERS Recorp. Business 
men and business organizations should align themselves with the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp—get squarely behind it and the things 
for which it stands 

It is refreshing indeed to read your editorials after reading the 
reports published in the press of strikes, threatened strikes, even 
threatened revolution, for your editorials lead to the hope that the 
real soul of America is still untainted with poisonous influences 
from abroad \. I. Hays, Secretary 


Fighting for the Right. 


Herbert A. Wagner, Pres Chas. FE. F. Clarke, Vice-Pres 
Charles M. Cohn, Vice-Pres John L. Bailey, Treas. 
J. E. Aldred, 
Chairman of the Board 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore 
taltimore, Md., October 16 


Editor Vanufacturers Record 
fearless An 


rURERS Recorp is taking and also the 


MANUPFAC- 
“fight 
ing for the right fear of 
God as contrasted with the spirit of anarchy that is manifested in 


stand that the 


editor's contributions 


I appreciate the erican 


against the dangers of today” and “the 


some sections.” 


A. S. Lorzeavx, Electrical Engineer. 
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Faith That Americans Will Triumph in Final Outcome 


Chattanooga Armature Works. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. October 15. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I am not throwing bouquets when 
more for America and Americans than any other publication of 
as to the feasibility of a law to 
believe 


I say your paper is doing 


prevent 
this 


Your question 
aliens to 
would lead to secret organization and put us back to sleep until 


today. 


belonging labor or other organizations; I 


such time as they were strong enough te give trouble again. Let 
us eradicate the evil and send them back to the country from 


the time to educate 


regard to the riveters at S29 


them 
In 


interne 


whence they came, or necessary 


them in our ways and customs. 


per day; that is only $21 per day more than they are worth, 
and Uncle Sam knows it as well as you or I, but he’s got his 
foot in and can't get out so long as Sam Gompers has his way 
with Mr. Wilson. I trust you will not grow weary with well 


doing, and I have faith to believe Americans will triumph in the 
FRANK STEFFNER, 
President. 


tinal outcome. 


We Trust It May Be So. 


St. Joseph, La., October 12. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 
Please pardon us for not sending in our check to cover sub- 
We should We have just read 


with deepest interest and indorsement your editorials on “Over 


have done so. 


scription sooner, 


turn the Dirty, Rotten Government of the United States, Said 
Trotsky,” and “Rampant Radicalism Would Ruin and Rule,” and 
we hasten to send in our subscription that we may not miss any 
of your splendid American editorials. The writer does not agree 
with you in all of your views on the treaty and the League of 
Nations, nor in the stand you have at times taken in regard to 
President Wilson, but he does believe that vou are fair and honest 
all the time and that vou try to uphold what you think best for 
our beloved country In other words, I believe in constructive 


up your splendid work for 
the great God that 


expressed Keep 


and our Southland, 


criticism honestly 


America and may we both 


serve and love keep you from harm. 


A. M. Smiru, President. 


Read by Whole Family. 


Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Atlanta, Ga., October 14. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In 
greater 
than yourself 


judgment, America has had no citizen who has shown 
ths the 


my 


patriotism during period of war and following 

I do not know of any editor of any publication who has made 
his medium so vital in the discussion of the burning questions of 
the hour. The MANUFACTURERS REcorRD is read by every member 
of my family. including myself, though my whole life 
much reading that I do not read many papers. 


May the blessing of God be upon you in your 


involves so 
great efforts for 
Americanism and righteousness. 
Sincerely yours, 
Vicror I. MASTERS, 
Superintendent of Publicity 


As Viewed by Major Huger of Confederate Fame. 


Skyland, N. C., October 12. 
Editor Manufacturers Reeord: 

Please mail the three next issues of the MANUFACTURERS Rec- 
Nashville, Tenn... 120 21st avenue south, and after 
Fla. 


Rre ORD 18 


ORD to me at 
that date to me at Melbourne, 


The MANUFACTURERS my guide, philosopher and 


friend, and without it I am like a ship at sea with neither com- 
pass, rudder or pilot to keep me headed in the right direction. 
Sorry to trouble you, but there is no possible way to avoid it. 
Loyally yours, 


F. K. Hvucer. 


Editorials Worth the Price. 


J. A. Glover, President. 
E. T. McGhee, Vice-Pres. Cc. E. MeLin, Secy. and Treas, 
Anchor Duck Milis. 
Rome, Ga., October 16. 
Editor Manufacturcrs Record: 
We have your letters of October 14, and also your copies of the 
MANUFACTURERS RecorD of the 4th and 18th of September. 
The editorials in these copies are worth the price of the subscrip- 
tion, and we want to see you keep this up. 
Please find our check enclosed for our subscription. 
Cc. E. McLin, Secy. and Treas, 


“‘Heartily Commend Your Stand.”’ 
W. J. McKinley, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


I’. L. Smith, Vice-Pres. C. W. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 
Southern Jellico Coal Co. 
Jellico, Tenn., October 17. 
Editor Manufacturers Reeord: 


We are enclosing herewith our subscription to your paper and 
our check for $6.50 for the next 12 months. 

We find that you, through your connections, are giving us what 
we need the United States, and in a way that all 


can understand, and we heartily commend your stand on the issues 


citizens of 


of the day and wish you success in your further efforts along this 
line. W. J. McKINLEeEy, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


A Business Man Mayor’s Views. 
EMMET D. GREGORY, 

Real Estate and L 

Dillwyn, Va., October 15. 


mains. 





Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The business people and loyal Americans here heartily endorse 
your editorials Notwithstanding opinion which is not good at 
the ecashier’s window at either bank here or anywhere he is 
known. <A reference to Dunn and Bradstreet will tell you who 
he is Emmet D. Greeor) 

M I 


A Confirmation. 
PELICAN WELL TOOL & SUPPLY CO. 


Shreveport, La., October 11. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

It is frequently said in our office that: “Any issue of the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp is likely to be worth the price of a 
vear’s subscription.” The issue of October 9 is another confirma- 
tion of that statement. Yours truly, 

Pevican Weii Toor & Suppry Co. 


Endorses Stand on League of Nations. 
Marianna & Blountstown Railroad Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I want to say at this time that I appreciate your stand on the 
League of Nations and your fearless editorials in general on other 
T. H. JoNEs, 

General Industrial Agent. 


business subjects. 


For Americanism. 
M. De Brito, 1532 Ainslie Street, Chicago, III. 


Allow me to congratulate you on procuring that splendid article 
against military training by Dr. T. H. Dreher of St. Matthews, 
S. C. 

His arguments are forceful, logical and typically American. 

It is about time we “called a halt” on the element that is trying 
to Prussianize this God's country (and very nearly getting away 
with it)! 

Your comments apropos of the utterances of Senator Williams 


' 


of Mississippi are fine. What does this man mean—*“protection 0 


women?” Is mob law protection of women? 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


FIRMNESS IN BIRMINGHAM IRON MARKET. 
A Million-Dollar Hospital Built for Workers by Ten- 


nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 








Birt gham, Ala., October 20—I[Special.j]—Southern pig-iron 
manufa rers are confident that there will be no trouble in dis- 
posing of their make right along for several months, and as a 
consequence attention is being given principally to the make. <A 
little hesitation is noted in the selling, but there is evidence that 


this is the fault of the producers as much as any other cause, 


the manufacturers having sold quite liberally into the probable 


make of the fourth quarter already and now acting cautiously. 
Inquiries are numerous, many being for iron for delivery during 
1920. (Quotations are manifesting an upward trend and it is to 


be heard again that a little iron has been sold, spot basis. at $29 
per ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2 
of pig-iron are now anxious to have delivery on old orders. 


25 per cent silicon. Consumers 
Fur- 
nace companies are also making efforts to get out iron on time, 
such instances as business being placed in this district by 
the commodity in 


and in 
reason other sections by 
workers, effort is 


This is not 


of inability to get 
reason of the strike of iron 
made to accommodate as much as possible. 
done, though, at a sacrifice of the regular customers of this dis 


and steel being 


being 


trict. The accumulated stocks have gotten up a little again and 
estimates are made of a little less than a month's make on fur- 
nace yards. This does not bring about the least uneasiness. Dee- 


spite the fact that official announcement is withheld as to any 
export business accepted so far in this district, it is learned that 
the 1000-ton order placed by Japan is likely to be followed by 
other business. Furnace companies have been invited to bid on 
large tonnages are said to be 
the for- 


further export business, and very 
offered. soth foundry and basic irons are wanted by 
eigners. 

Inquiries being received indicate that 
business for 1920 is not far off now and 
will call for a large tonnage. Quotations for iron for first quar- 
ter promise to reach 330 before the coming month is half over, 


the time for accepting 


when once started on 


if it is not a fact before the end of this month. Spot iron is 
selling above S2S per ton, No. 2 foundry. The make in this 


territory is being pushed and no doubt is expressed that the out- 
put of furnaces for October will exceed that of September by 
a good amount. 

The impending strike of the 
Workers of America and those in sympathy is 
concern in the industry in this 
some coal in reserve, it is hardly believed 


Mine 
little 
there is 
there be 


the United 
causing a 
While 
should 


members of 


section. 
that 
a material cessation of work there will be enough coal to operate 


iron 


furnaces. One of the larger corporations of the district is said 
to be well prepared on coal and coke to meet any emergency that 
may come up next month. The officers of the Union in Alabama 


assert that while their membership may not be more than 10,000 


to 12.000 out of 25,000 mine workers, there will be a general 
obedience to the strike order and that the curtailment of coal 
production will be felt. However, there is a feeling that the 
strike is to be averted, either by an agreement between the 


employers and employes in the central competitive coal fields, in- 
cluding Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, or by 
the Government. Coal 
in Alabama has increased considerably in the last two weeks, and 
where obtainable which to handle the 
No word or com- 


production as well as coke production 


railroad are with 
product, there is 


ment comes from the operators in this district as to the probable 


cars 
steady operation of mines. 
mines, though intimation is to the effect that the miners by not 
giving the mine owners an opportunity to discuss the situation 


six hours a day and five days to 


week, besides a GO per cent increase in the 


and also asking for so much, 


constitute a average 
the mine worked 
ship, if the strike is put into effect. Many 
laying in fuel to meet the situation, if there be a strike. 


wages of workers, have somewhat of a hard- 


of the industries are 


Consumption of pig-iron in the Birminghim district and 
throughout the South is increasing rapidly. The cast-iron pipe 
Plants have so many orders in hand and in sight that a state- 


made that the pipe works are simply being swamped. 


All pipe pits in this district are being operated fully and there is 
a larger melt of iron now than for the past three years and 


ment is 


again, four-inch pipe being 


There 
the product going in 


longer. Cast-iron 


pipe prices are up 


$54 and the six-inch and over at $53 is a 


juoted at 
steady outward movement of cast-iron pipe, 
little Foun 


with 


tonnage 


full 


every direction, California getting quite a 


dries and machine shops, also, are working on time, 


numerous orders in hand and in sight. 
district more 


Steel shape s ol 


the Birmingham are 
than 75 to Sd cent 
The Gulf 

of the employes in the steel 
Enlargements and betterments are 


Gulf States Company. 


Steel mills in operating on 


all kinds 


the 


capacities are 


Steel Co 


per 


has increased bonus 
Alabama City 


under consideration 


in demand States 
and Gadsden. 


the 


works at 
with 
Inasmuch as the shipbuilding concern was given an exemption 
from taxation by the 
out as to the Fairfied 
Iron & Railroad Co., the works here supplying material for and 
part of the Upwards of 
will be the 


The development at is nedring com- 


is being made 


Coal, 


recent Legislature, a test case 


Works, subsidiary of the Tennessee 


shipbuilding operations 


term of 10 ye 


is considered 
S40.000 
claim is sustained. 
Prospects for further appropriations and extension of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 


per annum saved for a ars if 
Fairfield 
pletion. 
development in this district by 
tion are very bright. 

The $1,000,000 hospital of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co. to be used for the service of the thousands of employes of 


the corporation in the entire district, has been completed and 
has been thrown open for public inspection. This hospital is 
considered one of the most complete and commodious in the 
country. Instructions and clinics will be given physicians and 


those employed in the institution will be given encouragement to 


attend clinics in the larger centers of the country 


L. Sevier, for the past few years vice-president of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Tron Co., has accepted the position of president 
of the Alabama Manufacturers and Operators’ Association, and 


It is proposed 
Mr. 
Hugh 


will give his entire time and effort to the position 
to bring about development of the objects of the association 


Sevier will be succeeded in the Sloss-Sheffield Company by 


Morrow, a well-known attorney and member of the firm of Till- 
man, Bradley & Morrow Special effort will be made to work 
up export trade for the manufacturers and operators of the 
State. The association has a membership of about 100, 

Bids have been received and the contract will be let shortly 
for the terminals at Cordova, on the Warrior River, the United 
States Railroad Administration pushing all work on the river 
transportation. The new equipment ordered several months ago 


is beginning to come in, and by the end of the year it is believed 
the steel towboats, the self-propelling barges, the wooden barges 
and traffic heavy, 
both down Coal shipments down the river now 
are requiring all equipment in the service. The Port of Birming- 
ham is also to be developed quickly, being located on Short Creek. 


the part of 


will be 


and wooden steamers will be in servic 


and up stream. 


Surveys are being made for another dam on upper 


the navigation of the river, which will provide transportation for 


a large tract of virgin coal fields Henry T. DeBardeleben, 
Birmingham, manager of the river transportation under the 
Railroad Administration, is anxious to have the river service 


as possible and is admonishing the citizens 


of ter 


developed as quickly 
to give every attention to the development minals 

fetter preparation of old 
dealers in the Southern territory to keep business going, and this, 


material is enabling some of the 





to a considerable extent, is responsible for the active turning 
over of stork. The quotations are considered firm, though con 
sumers, for instance in heavy melting steel, are not offering 
the prices that are printed. On the other hand, dealers in scrap 
iron and steel say that the quotations given are but normal and 
that differentials in comparison with prices in the North and 
West are wide. The Southern scrap dealers only go into the 
larger centers when there is extreme difficulty in getfing all 


The statement that there is a continu- 


the 


might show. for Gov 


the scrap that is needed 


scrap dealers has gret signifi- 


ous turning over of stock by 





casual reading scrap 


cance than 






has been obtainable with ease Southern consumers estimate 
that the Government scrap will continue easy until after the 
turn of the year. when industrial and agricultural serap will 
come into its own again Industries consuming scrap are well 
supplied for the balance of the year, it is believed, though a 
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few fill-in purchases are being made. Activity among the vari- 
ous iron and steel-consuming industries is reaching a strong level, 
which means there is a daily consumption of old material. 
Quotations of pig-iron anad scrap iron and steel in the South 
are as follows. 
PIG-IRON, 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, $28 
to $29 per ton; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $29 to $30; 
iron of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $31 to $32; basic iron, $27.75. 

OLD MATERIAL. 
ete ah eh cee o $21.00 to $22.00 
Cee. GOOe Pv cccactccvcesces 19.00 to 21.00 
i od ocean ace ee ee bee nie dee eiie 20.00 to 21.00 
ek Oo Me Bs COUR oc cccdéivicess 17.00 to 18.00 
2 ee a eee ee re er aee bask hE Reed eeks 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate eb eCSRd ewes sbeoeeeeereseceseecebees 20.00 to 21.00 
tt Ci eka ceth bedi eeelcnneessd reve nensa Geena 20.00 to 21.00 
Old tramear wheels , 19.00 to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings... 3.00 to 14.00 
Cast-iron borings 13.00 to 14.00 
Radicalism Still Seeking to Dominate. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 20—[Special.]—Today the iron and 


steel strike entered its fifth week. In each of the past three weeks 
it has receded, but only slightly. The strike ought to be over by 
this time, seeing that it gained nothing after the third day, and 
at that time it was not curtailing the production of the industry 
by more than 50 per cent as an outside estimate. 

the 


strike continues, and the generally accepted theory is that it main- 


The common question in iron and steel circles now is why 
tains its vitality only through being bolstered up by promises of 
the leaders that the labor conference at Washington will do some- 
thing that will help the cause of the strike. Undoubtedly the 
leaders would be glad to have any pretext under which they could 
allow the men to go back to work and thus save their faces. The 
trade is following closely the reports of the proceedings of the 
conference and does not think there will be any interference with 
the strike. The trade is surprised that the resolution “recogniz- 
ing,’ but which would probably be interpreted as “favoring,” 
lective bargaining received the support of the representatives of 
the public, and the suggestion made when the conference was first 
proposed, that means should be found for definite and proper rep- 
resentation of unorganized labor, now appears in the form of a 


col- 


criticism. 

The hope is now expressed in many quarters that the strike will 
begin to crumble rapidly within a week or two upon knowledge 
that help will not come from Washington. 

The strike leaders have produced all the strike they were able 
to produce in the circumstances, and are now concentrating their 
energies upon efforts to hold meetings in Western Pennsylvania 
in regions where such meetings have not been permitted. sast 
week they tried to get Pittsburgh Council to investigate the re- 
fusals of the police, backed by Mayor Babeock, to permit meet- 
ings near the mills where strikes are attempted, but this effort 
failed. The Mayor made a public statement, saying that meet- 
ings had been permitted in districts where there was no trouble, 
and insisting upon the propriety of refusing permission for meet- 
ings in districts where such meetings would probably result in 
disorder. Then the strike leaders, through Rubin, their attorney, 
approached the Sheriff of Allegheny county, W. S. Haddock, pro- 
testing against things. Sheriff Haddock in a 
strong letter, in substance reading the riot act to the strike lead- 
charging them with preaching revolution and overthrow of 


various replied 


ers, 
the government, calling them agitators from outside, saying that 
the sooner they get out of Allegheny county the better, and ob- 


will be carefully watched. Sheri 
letter to Senator Kenyon, stating that 


that all their 


has addressed a 


serving moves 
Haddock 
an exhumation of the body of Mrs. Fannie Sellers, a labor organ- 
izer killed in a fight in connection with a coal company strike 
last August, proved that wounds in the back of her head had 
been made after her death, for the sake of producing evidence. 
The coroner's finding had béen attacked by the labor leaders on 
the basis of these allegd wounds, which they claimed the Coroner's 
jury had ignored. The strike leaders now into court 
for an in‘unction against Mayor Babcock and the police officials 
further with the the 


have gone 


to en‘oin them from interfering meetings 
strike leaders wish to hold. 

While are being made the strike 
themselves with asserting that they are holding their own in the 


They claim no gains, but do not admit the 


these efforts leaders content 
matter of the strike 
material losses they have suffered. 


Operations Increase Slowly. 

Mill and furnace operations have increased in the past week 
but at almost as slow a rate as in the previous week. That the 
strike should decline is but natural, considering that it did not 
in the first week get the hold a strike needs to get in order to win 
The remarkable thing is that the strike loses ground so slowly, 
that so few men are returning to work from day to day. 

Thus, neglecting plants that have run full or nearly full, as 
well as plants that were closed entirely, there are three big plants 
that are illustrative of this point—the McKeesport nt of the 
National Tube Co. and the Edgar Thomson and Hon ad plants 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., all in the lower Monongahela Valley, 
Pittsburch district. On the third day of the strike these plants 
showed an average of between 50 and 60 per cent men at work 
Then the number began increasing, but even now, almost four 
weeks later, these gains have accumulated only to the extent of 
the plants showing between 85 and 90 per cent, on an average, 


of full working forces. Moreover, in the last fortnight the addi. 
tional men employed have outnumbered strikers several times 
over. The new men are probably from plants that are closed 
tight, men who want to work, but are afraid to try at the plants 
that are closed. Apparently, when the three works just men 
tioned are fully manned, some of the former employes wil! be out 


of jobs. The attitude of men who stay on strike at plants that 

are idle is much more readily understood than that of men who 

can see that the plants they formerly worked at are in operation 
Break in Strike Belt. 

The largest thing in the whole strike is the strike belt pre 
viously referred to, comprising the Wheeling district, the Mahon- 
ing Valley and Cleveland, making an almost continuous line, 
north and south, with western Pennsylvania right on the east, 
operating nearly full, and various districts to the west operating 
This report a week ago noted that there had been 
no that strike belt. Since then a break 
curred, but it is not the stampede that might have been expected. 
The break has occurred in the Mahoning Valley, as at Youngs 
town there are now five blast furnaces in operation, one each of 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Brier Hill Steel Co. and Carnegie 
Steel Co., and two of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. It is 
doubtful whether the furnaces are as yet producing full tonnages. 
Each of the four companies named also had a few open-hearth 
furnaces, say from two to five, in operation, and is doing a little 
in finishing departments, while one has a Bessemer converter 
going. The actual production is a very small percentage of the 
total capacity of the Mahoning Valley, which has 27 blast fur 
naces, of which 22 were operating before the strike. Youngstownis 
near the foot of the valley, and at the head of the district is the 
Trumbull Steel Co., which resumed operations last week, as noted 
in last report. It has no blast furnace, and its steel department 
is small compared with the steel plants of Youngstown. 


more or less. 


real break in has o¢ 


Production. 

It would probably be a trifle beyond the mark to estimate the 
pig-iron and steel production of the country at 60 per cent of nor 
mal at the present time, but the rate is not far from that. From 
the low point, when the strike was only a few days old, the gain 
has been very small, perhaps 6 per cent. 

The August report of steel-ingot production indicated that the 
country was making ingots at the rate of about 39,100,000 gross 


tons a year. On account of scrap and scale losses, this would 
mean that just before the strike the industry was producing 
finished rolled steel, the merchantable form, in plates, sheets 


structural shapes, bars, ete., at the rate of about 2,500,000 gross 


tons a month, although with all plants fully employed and with 
labor efficient, which it was not before the strike, the capacity 
would easily be all of 3,000,000 tons. Production the first month 
of the strike. beginning September 22, was between 1,250,041) tons 
and 1,500,000 tons, involving a loss, by comparison with the out 
put previously obtaining, of between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 tons 
The industry is now about to enter the second month of the strike 
with production at no more than about 1,500,000 tons a month 
and even if the strike should now begin to crumble rapidly it 
would take time. on account of the disorganization of workinf 
forces, for actual tonnage output to work back to normal, ané 
not far from 1,000,000 tons more of production is almost certail 
to lost, if the now plays out with the great 
rapidity anyone could expect. Thus the total loss in tonnage c@ 
hardly fall below 2,000,000 tons. On the other hand, even if th¢ 
strike should hang on for some time still, waning only gradually 
the loss in tonnage would hardly exceed say 3,000,000 tons. 

The average market value of this steel in the form in whid 
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it leaves the mills, bars, shapes, plates, sheets, pipe, tin plate, 
wire, etc., is about $73 per gross ton, and taking 2,500,000 tons as 
the mean between the estimates just made, the value of the ton- 
nage lost would be about $180,000,000, It is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion how the actual loss should be estimated. One might 
argue that the filling of the demand is merely postponed. Another 
might argue that the searcity of steel will discourage builders and 
others from making plans that would call for steel six months 
or a year from now, whereby the industry would lose more than 
the amount just mentioned. Another that the 
whatever it may be, is not confined to the steel industry, but 


might urge loss. 
extends to the consumers of steel, whereby the consumer, denied 
$100 worth of steel, may lose $200 or $1000 of business. Thus, 
a dollar a pound, the 
steel as bought costs only a few cents a pound. 


while automobiles sell for something like 


Eastern Kentucky Coal Production Shortened by 
Lack of Cars. 


Whitesburg, October 20—[Special.] 
from the Elkhorn and Hazard coal fields Eastern 
for the week ending October 18 shows a of 
per cent from the week previous when the movement of coal cars 
was much more satisfactory. Some of the mining plants in the 
Elkhorn and Hazard fields were only able to operate three days 
during the week, others were able to run partially, only. for four 


Ky., Coal production 
Kentucky 


about 20 


of 


decrease 


days, getting but a very limited supply of cars; 
companies, it seems, were more favored and were able to operate 
five days practically full time. Nearly all the companies received 
their full car supply the and 
highly elated over the splendid prospects of a successful, pros- 
perous after of dullness 
mining work due to the serious car shortage which has frustrated 
the plans of coal-operating companies for some time. 
Investigations on the part of the Railroad Administration at 
Washington, and the ordering of hundreds of cars from eastern 
and southern roads into the Elkhorn and Hazard fields brought 
about more or less relief—especially for a time. There how- 
ever, a report circulated that thousands of new 
being completed and that they will be distributed in the Eastern 
Kentucky fields within the next few weeks. This would offer 
relief. and permit eperation of the mines to full time capacity 
beyond question. Fastern Kentucky 
are charging that the railroads are not distributing the car supply 
equally, alloting more cars to some than others. Protests, as a 
result, are being made to the Railroad Administration. Some 
of the operators charge that the wrong distribution of cars has 
rsulted disastrously for them, many of their miners leaving their 
camps and going to others practically every-day work 
could be had. 
it is said. 
Indications that the railroads entering the Eastern 
Kentucky coal fields are doing everything possible for the op- 
erators. Constant improvement is being made on the L. & N. 
main line in order to facilitate shipments, while no un- 
satisfactory distribution of cars seems to be undercurrent, al- 
though a number of operators are making the argument and are 
ending the protests to Government heads at Washington. <A 
letter car supply for this section is being urged by operators. 


other operating 


week previous, operators were 


several weeks more or less of 


season, 


is, 


now cars are 


Some of the operators in 


where 
Constant protests are being made along these lines, 


show 


coal 


American Iron and Steel Year Book. 


The year book of the American Iron and Steel Institute, re- 
tently issued, contains a lot of good material in addition to the 
proceedings of the one general meeting held last year, there not 
ing any autumn meeting because of the war. Following the ad- 
ress of the president are articles by experts on the conservation 
bf manganese, changes in blast furnace lines, triple process of pro- 
fucing electric steel (the last two subjects being copiously illus- 
trated), promoting Americanization, relation of the trade papers 
fo the iron and steel industry, effect of phosphorus in soft acid 
pad basic open-hearth steels (illustrated), and our by-product coke 
wen industry in war, besides several articles embracing addresses 
hade by various prominent men of the Institute, including Rep- 
le, Schwab and others. The last article is “Prolonging the 





greatesy 
nage ca 
Pn if t 

radually 
‘ 


in whid 


ives of Busy Men,” by the secretary of the welfare committee of 
he Institute, who, by the way, is a physician, and it gives many 
y important as well as interesting hints and suggestions for pre- 
tving one’s health and strength. 


Immense Gasholder Placed in Operation. 


The Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Co. of Balti- 
more has recently completed an immense steel gasholder having 


Power 


a capacity of 6.000.000 cubic feet It has a diameter of 219 
feet and is 21S feet high, which means that it is as tall as the 
Baltimore skyscrapers and it covers an entire city block Five 
million pounds of steel were used in building this structure. It 
floats in a reservoir containing 2,000,000 gallons of water. The 
cost of the gasholder was approximately $500,000 and it was 
erected by the Bartlett-Hayward Company of Baltimore 

















HUGE STEEL GASHOLDER RECENTLY PLACED IN OPERATION 
BY THE CONSOLIDATED GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
CO., BALTIMORE, CAPACITY 6,000,000 CUBIC FEET. 


Drilling for Gas in New Orleans. 


Pascagoula, Miss., October 10 
Editor Vanufacturers Record: 


The special election held in Pascagoula, October 17, to approve 


the issuance by the city of $75,000 5 per cent bonds to be 
used in building docks on the Pascagoula River and spur tracks 
connecting the Louisville & Nashville Rairoad with the docks, 


was carried by a vote of 101 and 9 against. 

The International Shipbuilding Co. has built a new schoolhouse 
for the accommodation of the children of the workers at its ship- 
It 


addition 


for launching. 
this 


yard. has now three steel ships almost ready 
In to the 


company, it is building more houses for the accommodation of its 


large number of houses already built by 
workers. 

The local building and loan association of this city, organized a 
year ago, shows that it has netted 17 per cent on its investments 


The news that wells are going to be drilled in the city of New 
The 
of 
Southern 


evidence 


Orleans for gas should be of interest to the entire country. 
finding of the fossil shell the 
Lake Pontchartrain, with in 
I ouisiana, 


“Rangia Johnsonii” shores 
the logs of various 


Alabama, 
that this territory is of the same geological formation as the terri 


on 

wells 
Mississippi and give indubitable 
tory of the oil and gas well region of Louisiana, Texas and Okla- 
The bringing in of a well of natural gas 
or oil in the vicinity of the city of New Orleans will give an in 


homa and other sections. 


dustrial stimulous to all the Gulf coast section that will make its 
history read like an oriental romance. Inexhaustible deposits of 
glass sand, beds of for and tile and 
making of cement are close at hand, and the production of cheap 


clay most suitablk pottery 


and convenient fuel will bring these into demand 


Cuas. E. Cnimsey. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 


or disapprove the views expressed. 


of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


Claims Cost of Living Can Be Reduced by Living 
~ in Florida. 


C. T. Marsuayt, Tampa, Fla. 

When the first German gun was fired, the Tampa cigar factories 
shut down, phosphate mines, sawmills. naval stores, shipping and 
most freight service stopped short. Every man who could rushed 
and the products of the war gardens soon flooded 


Last 


to trucking, 
the already season, “presto change. 


and the 


congested markets. 


Here was the shipbuilding with its inducing wages, 
farmers who had not already left, tried to get away from the 
farms. 

There can be no argument but that to reduce the high cost of 


living, there must be more produced than is daily demanded. 
Especially is this true of eatables. 

You write a letter saying that apples have been sold for $80,000 
by one grower; but it takes years to.produce apples. One small 
community near Tampa sold $4,500,000 worth of vegetables, and 
raised some fruit besides, selling $1,000.000 worth of oranges and 

who was working by the month. quit, 
went to trucking. He sold over $10,000 

His first acre of head lettuce, 90 days 


Another man claims 


grape fruit. One man 


rented eight acres and 
worth in eight months. 
after planting the seed, netted him $1900. 
that in 100 days he sold off of 10 acres $50,000 worth, all in less 
than nine months from planting the first seed. No gold fields 
nor oil wells ever produced anything like this. 

There are many 10-acre and larger tracts to be bought or rented 
in Florida, that would make money from the start, and be ready 
to relieve the market in 60 days after the landing in the land of 
sunshine and flowers by some good, intelligent and industrious 
farmers. And in a very short time, thousands of families could 
be not only benefiting themselves financially and otherwise, but 
also contributing to the trainloads of food sent to the frozen 
North to relieve the situation there. 

Last season many truckers made $50 per day, and they did 


not have to profiteer and their products were sought after by 


buyers. 
Conditions assure Florida of the very best and most profitable 
markets for the coming year, and indications are that it will 


continue indefinitely. Strawberry shortcake for your Christmas 
dinner, and new cabbage, green peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, green 
the best seed catalogs. you could 
have while you have been eating snowballs. Yes, 
fried chicken, eggs. fresh pork or smoked, and plenty of milk 
and butter. You can beat old “H.C. L.” a city block by producing 
your own. Oysters, fish, rabbits and quail are plentiful for the 
getting. 

Please remember that there is no central State that has as little 


beans and anything you see in 


you can have 


malaria as Florida; that the summers near Tampa are never hot. 
It seldom getting above 90 here, and never has been above 97 in 
Tampa has the United States record of being 


Tampa is the only seaport in the 


37 years’ record. 
the healthiest city in America. 
world that has not had a storm in SO years. 


Better Methods as Salvation of Cotton Farmer. 


Morse, Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
New Orleans. 

B. Yeary and the Texas Cotton Com- 
(44 cents per pound) is 
most interesting. Mule feed is about 
correct, as a mule will eat in a vear about 90 bushels corn at $1.50, 
It is certainly better 


STANLEY F. 


The report of Mr. W. 
mittee on the cost of producing cotton 
The costs seem fair enough. 
and two tons hay at $30 or $195 per mule. 
for the farmer to charge up every possible cost than it is to neglect 
some of the most important items, as frequently happens. 

In reading this report one or two ideas have occurred to me. 
“expert producer of cotton” be satisfied with 


First, would a real 
about one-third of a bale per acre even under present conditions? 
Would such an “expert” continue to “put all his eggs in one 


We believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 


Therefore we often publish letters with which 


basket” 
Just suppose a real farmer raised two-thirds of a bale to the acre 


and not produce something else to sell besides cotton? 


instead of one-third bale? What would the cost be then? Wel] 
here it is based on the Texas figures: 

Picking 14,4 pounds more cotton at 2 cents $288.09 
Ginning 10 more bales Sate ; nee sews 65.10 
Storage, insurance and interest for additional cotton..... 120.0 
Extra plantfood taken from soil................ veh 180.0 


$653. 


Extra expense 
Total expense 


Da wcanisaceseniantzates 


£8 FO ree er rane 





Credit for 4% tons cottonseed.. 
Net cost.... keane Mihtahekinceennanien 
Cost per pound ; pxvenquseedetviiewennns ..-26'2 cents 


Of course, it might be difficult to get the extra cotton picked 
Sut surely there is no chance of getting it picked if the farmer 
doesn’t raise it. It is evident that greater production througb 
more efficient farming means a lower cost. is, then, 
would the paying of a price based on poor farming encourage the 
poor farmer to remain inefficient and try to make his money by 
We know that the labor 
inefi- 
but is this a sound production foundation for our economic 


The question 


organizing and fixing the price of cotton? 
unions are getting more money for less work and greater 
ciency ; 
structure? 

Another thought: Will the cotton raiser benefit most from the 
increased price? Is he still going to pay tribute to the merchant 
who “advances” him to the tune of 25 to 100 per cent. interest? 
And how about the landlord who not only fails to maintain his 
buildings, etc., but permits the pernicious single-crop system te 
depreciate his lands? And what about the cotton brokers, gam 
blers and other parasites on the cotton market who use the pre 
ducer as a pawn? 

Raising the price alone is not going to emancipate the cotton 
farmer. 
warehouses, fair and easy credit based on diversification, long- 
time leases, and better methods will be the salvation of the cotton 
belt farmer. 


Organization under wise, dependable leaders, co-operative 


If It Is Mutiny for Sailors and Treason for Soldiers to 
Strike, Why Not Make Similar Laws for All Me 


in Public Service ? 


W. E. Menoner, Lake Worth, Fla. 

I have read with much interest some editorials reprinted from 
your publication concerning the right of men in public service t 
strike. I have wondered if it isn’t possible for Federal and State 
laws to be enacted which would place the striking policeman, fire 
man, mail carrier or other public servant in exactly the san 
position as is the soldier or seaman who refuses to obey the orders 
of his commanding officer. The one is said to be mutiny, and th 
Why not by law declare the 
public servant who goes on strike guilty of mutiny and prescribe 


penalty for such conduct is severe. 


the same penalty as is provided for the mutinous soldier or sailor’ 
It 


there should be no delay in the matter of legislative relief. 


s going to require severe measures to protect, the public, and 


This idea isn’t a new one. I have seen it suggested before, but 
nothing has ever been done along that line. and I have wondered 
why. It has justice and sound reason to rest upon. 

Your editorials opposing the so-called League of Nations. as wel 
as on other great questions of the day, are the best I have read 
from any source. 


The Baltimore-Southern Navigation Co., which has for some 
time been operating steamers between Baltimore and points arouné 
Hampton Roads, such as Old Point Comfort, Newport News ané 
Norfolk, has established an extension of this service to Philade- 
phia via the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, two large motor 


boats of 300 tons freight capacity each being placed on the route 
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RAILROADS 


A Good-Sized Line to Be Torn Up. 

Railroad to H. H. 
Satur- 
Savannah, according to a re 


The sale of the Georgia Coast & Piedmont 
Dean of Gainesville, Ga., for $426,500 was confirmed last 
day by the United States Court at 


port from there. It is stated that this means the tearing up of 
the entire track and its sale and distribution elsewhere, as well 


e disposition of the rolling stock and other property of the 


as al 


Mr. Dean's bid, it is stated, was made on behalf of a 


company. 


corporation which intends to thus “junk” the road. 

Considerable concern is expressed at Savannah over the sale, 
as it is believed that it will mean a discontinuance of the auto- 
mobile ferry service which the railroad has maintained over the 
lower Altamaha River at Darien, Ga., and this would mean the 
closing to through traffic of the eastern branch of the Dixie 
Highway. 

The Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad is 98% miles long, 
from LBrunswick via Darien, Warsaw,, Ludowici and Glennville 


It has been in the hands of Receivers F. D. Aiken 
Leavy for 


NORTH BROAD 


to Collins, Ga. 
and C. I 


some time. 


Has Bought Oil-Burning Engines. 


The Savannah & Atlanta Railroad has purchased three oil 
burning locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila 
delphia, and two of them have been received at Savannah, the 
other engine being on the way thers This is another instance of 
the increase in favor of petroleum for locomotive fuel, as the 


Missouri, 
extensive ig 
and for the 


Seaboard Air Line and the Kansas & Texas Railway 


recently made eements for asing large 


fuel oil 


vers pure 


quantities of conversion of coal-burning en 


gines for its use. 
Sale of Line Confirmed. 

The sale of the Artesian Belt Railway to Harry Landa of New 
Braunfels, J. E. Jarrett and W RK. Wiseman of San Antonio, 
Tex., and others for $167,500 has been confirmed by the court at 
Jourdanton, Tex. The purchasers, it is further stated, will or 
ganize a company and the line will continue to be operated. 
Phere are 45 miles of track from Kirk to Christine, Tex. J. B. 
Dibrell of Seguin, Tex., is to be in the new compan An increase 


of traffic is expected from the 


field 


development of the Somerset oil 


RIVER BRIDGE A GREAT ENGINEERING WORK. 





notable of substantial structures 
the and double-tracking of 
Washington-Atlanta North 
Broad River bridge, located just south of Toccoa in the moun- 
tains of the part 1313 feet in 
length abutments hollow «and 


the 
connection 


Perhaps most many 


erected in with revision 


the Southern Railroad's line is the 


northeastern of Georgia. It is 


and rests on two and eight two 


solid piers. 

On account of the height of the reinforced concrete piers and 
of the 
for structures of 


hollow piers. which are of a 
the North Broad 


eight 
this character, 
is an unusual engineering work. 
The highest of the piers is about 190 feet. the base of the rail 
being more than 200 feet above the bed of the stream. The hol- 
low piers are oval on the inside and rectangular on the outside, 
measuring 30 by 34 feet at the top with a batter of half an 
inch to each foot of height on all sides. The side walls vary in 


the design type new 


River bridge 


base to 3 feet at the each 


4 feet at the 


thickness from 


hollow pier there are diaphragms at intervals of 50 feet which 


tie the structure together. The piers are highly reinforced with 


steel rods. This stvle of construction resulted in a great saving 
over the solid type of pier. The two solid piers are next to the 
abutments and are the lowest in height. The superstrueture con- 


sists of eleven 100-foot and eight 26-foot double-track deck plate 
girder spans. 
Major William H. 


for the Southern 


Wells, 


Raiiroad lines 


consulting engineer of construction 


supervised not only the construs 


tion of this bridge, but the entire revision and double-tracking 
of the line between Washington and Atlanta, 649 miles, the re- 
construction of which was begun and continued several years 


ago under his direction when he was chief engineer of construc- 


tion for the Southern Railway Co. 
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Gulf, Pensacola & Northern Plans. 


H. B. Thorne, vice-president of the Metropolitan Trust Co. of 
New York, representing the bondholders of the Gulf, Florida & 
Alabama Railroad, bought in the property for $500,000 at the 
receiver's sale last week at Pensacola, Fla. A new company, the 
Gulf. Pensacola & Northern, is being formed to reorganize and 
manage the road. The long-talked-of extension to Jasper, Ala., is 
under consideration. At present the road terminates at Kim- 
brough, Ala. There are about $800,000 of receivers’ certificates 
outstanding against the property. The directors of the new com- 
pany are James H. Fraser, president; Arthur S. Butterworth, 
vice-president ; Greenaway, and treasurer; 
Howard Humphreys, George Reeder, James Franklin Crutcher 
and Philip sell. $2,500,000; highest debt, 
$5,000,000, 


Roscoe C. secretary 


Dane Capital, 


Deal Which May Mean a Government Railroad. 


According to a report from Laredo, Tex., a 
which if closed will result in the transfer of the Rio Grande & 
Eagle Pass Railway to the United States War Department. The 
line runs up the Rio Grande Valley 26 from Laredo to 
Minera, and probably it will be extended about SO miles further 
may also be extended from Laredo down 
the valley to Brownsville. This would afford the Government its 
own railroad along the Mexican border. C. B. Wright of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is president of the road, and Ee. F. Wager of Laredo, 
Tex.. vice-president. W. H. Alley of Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
W. T. Wright of Philadelphia are also interested, with others of 


Laredo as directors. 


deal is pending 


miles, 


to Eagle Pass, while it 


Receiver Appointed. 
D. R. Harris of Henderson, Tex., has been appointed receiver 
of the Timpson & Henderson Railway, from Timp- 
son to Henderson, Tex. 


34 miles long, 





A Suggested Solution of the Return Loads Problem. 


By D. C. Fenner, Manager, Public Works Department, Inter- 
national Motor Company, New York City. 


One hundred per cent failure is how the Return Loads bureaus 
stand to date. This looks gloomy, but the sun is shining just 
behind the bank of fog. 

The reason return loads bureaus have failed is because they 
were not handled in a businesslike manner. 

It was simply nobody’s business—with a natural big rotund 
zero as the result. 

Return loads bureaus developed out of the needs of the war. 

The railroads were unable to handle the enormous volume of 
freight, so motor trucks were brought to the rescue. It was 
soon observed that great trains of motor trucks were delivering 
vast quantities of materials long distances and returning empty. 
This was a 50 per cent waste of truck capacity, and somebody 
suggested return loads bureaus so as to utilize as much of the 
capacity of trucks as possible on the return trip. 

This task was in nearly every case assigned to some clerk in 
a chamber of commerce, a board of trade, a merchants’ associa- 
tion, or some other such body—in addition to his other duties. 

During the hectie fervor of patriotism during the war, the 
men assigned the extra work of a return load bureau performed 
their duties with satisfaction; but with the 
war over, and a general let down of effort everywhere, why should 
a clerk worry his head off about truck profits that did not con- 
cern him. when he already had enough to do to take care of his 
regular job. 

It was a case of giving the 
of a clerk and getting something for nothing on the part of those 
who got the profits from the clerk's efforts. 

But there is a solution to the return load problem- 
one solution. 

Its first principle is to put the matter of return loads on a 
business basis. 

The work can very likely most profitably be handled by the 
motor truck associations in cities. A man should be 


some degree of 


something for nothing on part 


and only 


various 


especially assigned to the task and given a fair recompense based 
on the amount of business he can secure for the truckmen. 
An interesting experiment in this line is being successfully and 


profitably conducted by the Motor Truck Association of Ney 
York. 

The idea was conceived by Mr. T. D. Pratt, executive secretary 
of the association. It was put into effect when a number of 
live truckmen of New York donated the money to put the ideg 
to the practical test of every-day operation. So successful hag 
this experiment proved that the donators are being paid dividends 
on their donations, and are enjoying the novel experience of 
having the principal of their donations returned to them becauge 
the proposition of securing loads for truckmen has been cop. 
ducted on a sound business basis. 

W. J. Thompson has acted as the salesman for the bureay, 
which is known as the Motor Truck Association Trucking Ey. 
change, with offices in the United States Rubber Building, 179 
Broadway, New York City. The business is secured on a 10 per 
cent basis, to cover the operating expenses of the exchange. , 

Mr. Pratt says perhaps the best type of man to employ aga 
salesman of transportation is one who has had previous experi. 
ence obtaining freight business for railroads of interurban trolley 
lines. With little study such a man can become famiiar with 
the operation of trucks and thereby be able to point out how 
to operate them efficiently and economically after he had ge 
cured the business for the truck owners. The man in charge of 
the work must know how to sell motor truck transportation and 
then how to advise the truck owners to whom he turns over the 
business as to how to make the most money out of it. 

The M. T. A. Trucking Exchange acts as agent for the truck- 
men to sell his services, and, if desired, to collect his bills and 
pay him on collection, minus the 10 per cent commission for the 
exchange. 

The exchange assumes no liability either for the truckmen or 
the shipper. It requires truckmen to carry insurance against 
all possible form of loss or damage to the shipper’s goods in 
transit. The truckmen must be known to be absolutely reliable 
before business will be turned over to them. If a truckman fails 
to live up to the rules of the exchange, he is dropped and given 
no more business by the exchange. 

The rate of pay a truckman receives for his truck is based 
upon its capacity. He does not get less than $3.33 an hour for 
a 5-tonner. The exchange makes as high as $35 to $40 a day 
regularly for eight to ten hours’ work for trucks of this size. 

Once the exchange took a contract at $25 a day for a job 
that had required nine hours by other truckmen. Part of the 
functions of the exchange is to advise the truckman how to 
handle the work in the most efficient manner, so this job was 
studied and the time reduced to seven hours, which brought up 
the hourly rate for the trucks. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh at Columbus, Ohio, telephoned the Trucking Exchange 
last spring, asking them to deliver eight carloads of scenery by 
motor truck from New York to Columbus. Instead of doing this, 
the Trucking Exchange figured up the cost and informed the 
Board of Foreign Missions that the best way to handle the ship- 
ment was to turn the scenery over to the express companies and 
ship it in carload lots by express. Motor trucks at both ends 
of the route handled the shipment to and from the railroads 
When the Board of Foreign Missions had finished with the 
scenery it was shipped to New York in the same manner that 
it was shipped to Columbus. The Motor Trucking Exchange 
handled the shipment both ways. This instance serves to show 
that the Truck Exchange the job to be done, and 
handles it in the most businesslike and efficient manner, even to 
the extent of turning the business over to the railway express 
companies. 


considers 


James J. Hill's motto for successful railroad operation, “Trust 
in God and haul no empties,” applies with equal force to motor 
truck operators. Trucks must be kept busy both ways of the 
trip, for profits in operating motor trucks depend upon keeping 
the truck busy the largest number of hours possible actually 
hauling. loads. 

The solution of the return loads problem seems in sight after 
the manner it is being handled by the Motor Truck Association 
Trucking Exchange of New York. 





Vital to America. 

P. O. Sorenson, Selling Agent, Sheffield, Ala.—We consider your 
magazine the very best periodical that comes to our desk, and we 
admire greatly your stand on League of Nations and other matters 
so vital to American interest at this time. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


Mississippi Valley Scenic Highway to Become a 
Reality. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 17—[Special.]—Assurance was made 
doubly sure at a meeting here this month that the proposed Mis- 
sissippi Valley Scenic Highway will be improved and hard-sur- 
faced from St. Paul to New Orleans. It will give the Middle West 
the first through highway north and south, and one of the first 
cross-country hard-surfaced highways in the nation. There 
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MAP ROUTE OF PROPOSED MISSIS 


SCENIC HIGHWAY. 


SHOWING SIPPI VALLEY 


numerous roads across the nation, but none yet finished, and if 
plans are carried out, the new North and South trunk line will 
be one of the first of these to be completed. 

The highway was mapped out back in 1916, but organization 
was not accomplished because of the war. In February, 1919, at 
the instance of Truman Pierson, business manager of the Quincy, 
Ill., Chamber of Commerce, a convention was held at Burlington, 
Iowa. and definite steps taken for building the road. In March 
each to take care of a portion of the 
Since then the various divisions have started the ball 
established and work started. 


five divisions were organized, 


big system. 
rolling to get the 


route definitely 


The Mississippi River Scenic Highway will be truly scenic, for 
it will open up a country that is not greatly traversed now, while 
it will touch many points of historic interest. From St. Louis to 


New Orleans it will go through a section of the South that is little 
known to the man of travel. From Memphis to Natchez, Miss. it 
will tap the fast-growing famous Delta of Mississippi, and above 
Memphis to the rich 
valleys of Northeast Arkansas and Southeast Missouri. 


as far as Cap Girardeau it will penetrate 


The northern division follows for many miles the shores of Lake 
Pepin, and it will pass through the proposed Mississippi Valley 
National Park at McGregor, Iowa. It sight of the 


Keokuk dam across the Mississippi River, 


will be in 
and 
icted one 


at Quincey will pass 


the park where Lincoln and Douglas cond of their famous 


debates. At Hannibal, Mo., the traveler will see the home of 
Mark Twain. Incidentally it will tap, on the Illinois side, the 
famous county of Calhoun, noted as the only Illinois county with- 
out a railroad. 

The route from St. Louis to Cape Girardeau is along the east 
foothills of the Ozark Mountains and on south the pike will tap 
a country that has the semblance of prairies. This land once was 


Mexico, the 


going on below 


land being created 
New Orleans. In 


all danger of 


Gulf of 


as is now 


covered by an arm of the 
by river deposits just 
recent years levees and drainage have removed over 
and the 


farming sections of the 


flows and standing water, region is devel into one 
of the richest 
reasons for its slow development is the fact 


of travel. 


oping 
United States One of the 
that it has been out 


of the line 


At Memphis the road crosses from the west to the east side of 
the Mississippi River over the last road bridge across that river 
below St. Louis. 

Throughout its length the road is tapped by scores of cross 
country highway systems, many o* them national systems At 


Memphis alone there are 13 trunk lines converging. largely because 


that is the one point for crossing the Mississippi River. Building 


of the southern divison was assured recently, and the new scenic 


highway will become a and parcel of the gigantic system of 


roads being constructed now in 


part 


fine Arkansas and Mississippi 


$8,000,000 FOR NORTH CAROLINA HIGH- 
WAYS. 
Achievements of North Carolina Highway Commis- 
sion in Good Roads Work Surpasses Expectations. 


Raleigh. N. C.. October 10—[Special.]—The North C 


aroina 


Highway Commission. reorganized early this year. under terms 
of a new and altogether admirable law, is doing a really wonder 
ful amount of work; so extensive that the public mind of the 
State could not have conceived of it even as a possibility 

The Highway Commission as now constituted, by appointment 
of Governor Bickett, confirmed by the Senate, consists of Frank 
Page. chairman; J. E. Cameron, J. G. Norfleet and J. G. Stike 


leather. It took office April 1 and then formed in the State 42 


Federal-aid projects Since that date this number has ‘more 
than doubled; that is to say, there are at present 90 projects, 
comprising about 500 miles of highways. Of this number 29 
projects are actually under construction 


The total expenditure of Federal, State and county 
Federal-aid projects approved up to today 


000 and comprises about 1400 miles of roads. 


money on 
approximates $S,000.,- 


On taking office the Highway Commission found that three 
survey parties were employed. At present there are in the field 
on 


23 such parties and about an equal number of trained engineers 
are engaged in office work at headquarters at Raleigh and at the 
four division offices, which are located at Asheville, 
Raleigh and Kinston. A testing laboratory has been 


Greensboro, 
inauru- 
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es, 








rated, with a staff, which tests with great care all 


road materials. 


competent 


The Highway Commission has received thus far from the Fed- 
eral Government 245 motor trucks, all sent to Raleigh, and from 


this point distributed te various parts of the State for use both 


in construction and maintenance work. The value of these 
trucks exceeds $1,000,000, for which North Carolina taxpayers 
have only to pay the loading charges and the freight. 


The Federal Government has also given, free of any cost, ex- 
cept that of freight, a complete asphalt plant and also concrete 
mixers, together with a plant for building steel bridges. 

The human interest in 
State is so great as to.amaze people who a few years ago thought 
figures. Now millions are in hand and millions more 
It is not at all necessary for the Highway Com- 


road building and maintenance in this 


in small 
arranged for 
mission to make a boastful statement, for the facts speak for 
themselves. The public sees in the present progress an earnest 
of vast development in the coming years, for the Legislature will 


supplement the present system by increased appropriations of 
State funds. Chairman Page, a highly competent engineer both 
in military and civil capacities, has a strong personnel on the 


commission. 


District Engineers Appointed for Virginia Highway 
Work. 


Richmond, Va., October 18—[Special.]—Highway building in 
Virginia was given another boost during the past week, when 
State Highway Commissioner George Coleman mapped the State 
into districts and appointed an engineer for each of them as well 
as for the eight subdivisions into which the State has been di- 
vided. These men will be known as resident engineers, and will 
give their attention to the task of equitably expending millions of 
dollars that will be available for highway construction during 
the next six years, approximately $60,000,000, 

The resident engineers have been named for some of the larger 
cities of the State, with central headquarters in this city. C. 8. 
Mullin and A. H. Pettigrew will be in charge of the two main 
divisions, and these men serve in Rich- 
mond district, Major W. I. Lee; Staunton, Ek. R. Cocke; Bristol, 
J. B. Keeler; J. J. Forrer; Tappahannock, A. H. 
fell: Suffolk, Major G. T. Lemmon; Lynchburg, Gill Magruder; 
Roanoke, W. H. McConnell. Each of these men will have charge 
of the road work in their respective districts. 


will the subdivisions: 


Manassas, 


$2,500,000 for New Orleans Paving in 1920. 


New Orleans, La., October 18—[Special.]—New Orleans’ pav- 
ing bill for 1920 will amount approximately to $2,500,000, 

To be exact, if the higher grade materials are used 
Trinidad asphalt on the principal residential 
on the minor residential streets—the including 
drainage, will be $2.531,389.14. Sub-surface 
less of the type of paving used, will cost $777,525. 
bithulitie on residential streets, wood 
minor 


lake 


streets, and chert 


cost, sub-surface 
drainage, regard- 
If the lower 
grades of material are used 


block on heavy-traffic, business streets, and gravel on 
residential will be $2.554,656. 

About 40 streets or parts of streets are to be paved. 
of the sub-surface drainage is paid principally by the 


street-car companies pay for the paving between the tracks, and 


streets the cost 


The cost 
city; the 


property owners pay for the balance. 





Boats from Mobile to Cordova, Ala., Helped by In- 
creased Water Depth. 


Mobile, Ala., October 18—[Special.]—Capping of a dam at 
Lock 2 on the Tombigbee River with reinforced concrete blocks, 
which is called a permanent flashboard, was completed this week. 
This work insures an additional two feet of water from this lock 
to Lock 3, according to announcement of United States Engineers 
here. 

As the dam to Lock 3 has already been capped, this means an 
additional two feet of water for a distance of 50 miles. 

Present depth of the water is six feet. The additional two feet 
will be a great help to boats plying between Mobile and Cor- 


dova, Ala. 


Eastern Kentucky Active in Highway Building. 


Hazard, Ky., October 15—[Special.]—Eastern Kentucky high- 


ways are to be developed by counties according to plans made by 


The Eastern Kentucky Good Roads Association organized here 
a few days ago by good-roads enthusiasts and representative 


citizens. 

Among 
Pineville, Ky.; 
Hindman; J. M. Baker. Hindman, Ky.., 
Ky. Plans were made for connecting Hazard with Hindman, 
Knott County; Whitesburg, Letcher County; Jackson, Breathitt 
County, as well as a through State highway from Hazard through 
Leslie and Clay Counties, via Hyden and London to Manchester, 
County, 60 miles. Steps will be taken immediately look- 
construction of important highways connecting the 
county towns in Ken- 
A number of coal operators. and coal heads were present 


the good-roads leaders present were: J. R. Johnson, 


T. B. Webster, Ashland; Judge J. B. Smith, 
and L. D. Lewis. Hyden, 


Clay 
ing to the 
several seats—all southeastern 
tucky. 
at the meeting. 

Congressman John W. Langley of the Tenth 


already assured Federal aid and is working to that end, while 


growing 


District has 
State aid is assured. 
Marietta Hosiery Knitting Mill. 

Mill machinery costing $20,000, electric-steam power equipment 
costing $1500 and buildings costing $15,000 have been purchased 
for the plant of the Marietta (Ga.) Manufacturing Co., W. F. 
Hetrick of Gainesville, Ga., proprietor. The mill 


high, of brick, 100 feet long by SO feet wide. It will have 44 knit- 
ting machines driven by belt for daily production 150 dozen pairs 


is two stories 


of hose. 


Cedartown Cotton Mill Additions. 


Contract has been awarded to A. V. Gude & Co. of Atlanta for 
additions to the No. 1 and 2 mills of the Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton 
& Export Co., including 240x75-foot mill-construction building. 
At each mill erected a 54x18-foot conditioning mill, with 
™ix24-foot breaker-house for No. 1 mill D4x18-foot 
house for No, 2. Fifteen cottages will be erected. 


will be 


and waste 


Charter for $400,000 Cotton Mill. 


The Globe Cotton Mill, Mount Holly, N. 
with a capitalization of $400,000 for building a cotton factory. 
Its incorporators are J. W. Holland of Mount Holly. John C 
M. Robinson of Lowell, N. C., and R. F. Craig of 


C., has been chartered 


Rankin and 8. 
Stanley, N. C. 


For Knitting Silk Hosiery. 


Capitalized at $500,000 the Petersburg (Va.) Silk Hosiery Cor- 
poration has been chartered with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. C. Faulkner; secretary, Thomas B. Gay ; treasurer, F. R. 
Williams. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., will increase capitalization 


from $225,000 to $450,000, 
Vance Cotton Mills. Salisbury. 
capital from $131,000 to $300,000. 
H. A. Vestal and H. S. Moody, Athens, Tenn., have organized 
the Fashion Mill. They will erect a brick building and equip it 
for knitting silk hosiery. 


N. C., will increase authorized 


A two-story 385x110-foot building and an equipment of 18.000 
spindles has been decided for the Efird Manufacturing Co.’s addi- 
tional mill, recently mentioned as contemplated at Albemarle, N. C. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.. has engaged J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., as architect-engineer for plant exten 
These new buildings are as follows: 320x260-foot saw- 
tooth skylight building, 180x100-foot dyehouse; individual electric 
drive for machinery. 

Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. will build additions ac 
cording to plans and specifications by J. E. Sirrine, architect- 
engineer, Greenville, S. C. These new buildings are as follows: 
120x60-foot slasher-room, 114x80-foot dyehouse, 114x30-foot 
opener-room and waste building, all of mill construction and two 
stories high; individual electric drive for machinery. 


sions, 
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EXPLANATORY 
The MaNnvuFractTurers Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


Further facts of news 
We appreciate baving our 


DAILY BULLETIN 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers Record is published every business day in order to give the 
earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. 


The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 





Airplane Plants, Stations, Ete. 


Va Alexandria—<Airplanes Washington 
Air Transport Co. ineptd.; $25,000; Howard 
Z. Bogert, Prest. 

Va., Quantico—Flying Field.—Navy Dept., 
Bureau Yards and Docks, Washington, D. 


C.; flying field; $200,000; Spec. 4059. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 
County Board 
reinforced concrete bridge, 100 
Birmingham and Warrior road 
Road No. 1); $14,560; F. M 
Montgomery, Ala.; 8S. R 
Engr., Birmingham (Lately 
inviting bids.) 


Ala., Birmingham.—Jefferson 
of Revenue; 
ft. long, on 
Trunk 

Contr., 


County 


(State 
Dobson, 
satson, 
noted 
Ark., Osceola.—Commrs, 
River Road Improvement Dist. No. 1; 12 steel 
bridges—six, 40; four, 65; one, and one, 200 
ft. span; bids opened Oct. 21; Pride & Fairley, 
Engrs., Osceola, Ark. (See Machinery Wanted 


Osceola and Little 











—Bridge Construction.) 

Ark., Perryville-—lerry County Commrs 
toad Improvement Dist. No. 1. J. T. Chafin, 
Secy contract for steel bridges to R. L 


culverts, Newport Cul- 
Parkes Engineering 


Goster, Little Rock; 


vert Co., Newport, Ky.; 


Co., Engr., Pine Bluff, Ark 

Fla., Miami. — Dade County Commrs 
bridges and roads: vote on $90,000 bonds 
Fla. Palm Beach.—lalm Beach Count; 
Commrs.: conerete bridge between Palm 
jeach and West Palm Beach; vote on $259, 
00 bonds 

Ga.. Hartwell—W. I. Hailey; toll bridg 
over Savannah River at Hailey’s Ferry 
Md., Pocomoke City.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; 275-ft. concrete 
24-ft. roadway ; 


bridge over Pocomoke River, 





Somerset and Worcester counties, Contract 
8-11; Super-structure of a lift bascule span, 
double leaf over Pocomoke River, clear span 
between fenders 65 ft., roadway 24 ft.; bids 
until Nov. 5. (See Machinery Wanted—Bridge 
Construction.) 

XN, C. Lumberton.—Robeson County Supvrs 
Geo. L. Thompson, Road Supvr.; 14 concrete 
bridges in Lumberton Township; $16,200; 
Porter & Boyd, Contrs., Charlotte, N. C 

Okla., Calvin.—State, M. L. Cunningham, 
State Engr., Oklahoma City: bridge across 
South Canadian River, 780 ft. 4 steel spans; 
$150,000; bids until Nov. 10; lately noted. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc 
tion.) . 

Okla., Chickasha.—Grady County Commrs., 
Chickasha, and Canadian County Commrs., El 
Reno, bridge over Canadian River; $9,000 
available 

s. C Anderson.—Anderson County High 
way Comsn., W. C. Austin, Secy smaller 
bridges: P. S. Minus, Contr., Spartanburg, S 


for bridges over larg 
Asheville, N, ¢ 


C.: will award contract 


streams to Luten Bridge Co., 


Tenn., Rutledge.—Tennessee State Highway 
Comsn., W. P. Moore, Ch. Engr., 327 7th Ave 
Nashville: 10 concrete bridges over 20-ft. clear 


span, 300 drainage structures: 5° mi. Memphis 
to Bristol highway, Federal-Aid Project No 
14; bids until Nov 7 (See Machinery 
Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Va., Wise.—Wise County Supvrs.; 7 steel 
bridges; bids until Nov. 11; R. H. Bruce, 


County Engr., Norton, Va. ; lately noted 


Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


Department 





Ky., Louisville—Community Cannel Coal 
Mining Co. ineptd.; $3,000; L. L. Ogdon 

Va., Norfolk.—Mason County Coal & Oil 
Co. ineptd.: $50,000: BE. L. Beale, Prest 

W. Va., Barren Creek.—Barren Creek Col- 
liery Co., 1108 Kanawha National Bank 
Bidg., Charleston, W. Va., organized: J. B 
Hart, Prest.; R. S. Walters, Mgr.; develop 
900 acres; daily output 250 tons (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $200,000.) 

W. Va., Boone and Logan Counties.—Boon 
County Coal Corp., W. M. Wiley, V.-P.-Gen 
Mer., care of Montgomery & Co., 14 Wall St 
New York: increase capital by $3,000,0% 
fov acres 1 mining operations innual capac 
ity. 2.000.000 tons 

Ww Va., Davy Atlantic Smokeless Coal 
Co. organized George Wolfe Prest.-Treas 
and Mgr., Davy.; W. M. Black, Seey., Lynch 
burg, Va.; develop 2150 acres; install $150,000 
machinery; bids open; daily output 500 tons, 
(Supersedes recent item.) 


(See 


W. Va., 


$100,000 : 


Desperd Fuel Co, ineptd 
Watson, Jr 


Fairmont 
Henry Shively; J. E 
George De Bolt 
| W. Va., Huntington 
$150,000; R. C., 
Boman 


Mining Co 
Doug 


Phillips 
ineptd Phillips, B. L. 


lass, John 


W. Va. Fairmont.—City omplete bridge 
across Monongahela River; 1500 ft. long, 3 
rch spans, 250 ft. each: 24.000 cu. yds. con 
crete; $625,000; voted $175,000 bonds; $300,- 
000 previous bond issue; $75,000 by county | 
and $75,000 by Monongahela Valley Traction 
Co.; John F. Casey Co., Conti Pittsburgh 
l’a represented by S. L. Fuller at Fairmont 


(Lately noted to vote on $175,000 bonds.) 
> wie 


Commrs 


Monongalia County 
of el 
‘s Ferry; 
Gil 


Morgantown 


abutments irbstone 


piers and 
River at Ie 


$140,000; IP. ¢ 


for bridge across Cheat 
one 150-ft 


Contr. ; 


two Jb), spans; 


more Co., Lawrence Cox, Engr 


Canning and Packing Plants. 
Md., New Windsor.—B. F. West 
minster, Md.; rebuild steel 


and brick: concrete and steel floor; slag roof; 


$60,000 : Engi 


Shriver Co., 
canning factory; 
electric power; J. F. Roystone 
neering Co., Archt.-Engr., Westminster. 

Md., Silver Run.—A. W. 
er-house, canning factory, corn-storage build 
ing; steel, brick and concrete ; concrete floor; 
slag roof; electric power; J. F En 
Archt.-Engr.: Roystone-Craig 


Feezer ; $50,000 pow 


Roystone 


gineering Co., 


Engineering Co., Contr., both Westminster, 
Md. 

Mo., St. Louis American Packing Co., W. 
G. Mueller, Prest., 3812 Garfield Ave 3-story 
50x80-ft. plant addition; C. F. May, Archt., 


Welsch Con 
National 


Laclede Bldg.; C. A 
Contr., Central 


Merchants’ 
struction Co., Gen. 


Bank Bldg. 
Ss 


a: i outhport.—Fisherman’s Cold Stor 
age, Ice, Packing & Canning Co. ineptd 
$50,000; Jas. A. Arnold, Lorenzo Medin. 

Clayworking Plants. 

Ky., Torchlight—Bricks.—Torchlight Bricl 
Co. ineptd.; $75,000; Edgar MeClure, C. E 
Stafford, Supt. Torchlight Coal Co mfre 
building brick : contemplates mfre, fire brick 


Mo.. Bricks.—Commercial 


Club: 


Jefferson City 


contemplates brick factory 


Coal Mines and Coke Ovens, 


Louisville.—Sun Coal Co. ineptd, ; $100 


McCulloch, P. R. La 


Ky.., 
oO: TI. W 
Lowther. 


neaster, C. F. 





W. Va Mohawk.—Mohawk Coal Co. L. 1 
riernay l’rost coal tipple ind retarding 
conveyor; Link-Belt Co.. Contr., Vhiladel 
phia 

W Va Moundsville Miami Coal & Coke 
Co. ineptd $60,000 John FE. Hamilton 

W. Va., Moundsville-—Mineral State Coal 
Co., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md general 
improvements; install 400 H P. hoister, 
electrical; contemplate daily output 2000 





tons; Saml. T. Williams, Contracting Engr., 
225 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 

W. Va., Red Rock.—Mineral State Coal Co 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore Md.; improve 
plant idditional generator unit and 1 ing 
machines; Wm. H. Morris, Engr.; Saml, T 
Williams, Contracting Engr., 223 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md 

WV Va Welch Marine & Commer Doct 
ntas Corp. chart W. A. Ilowell I 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Ga Alston G. A. Sammor rebuild 810 
burned ginnery 

Ss. C., Fort Motte J. R. Fairey; rebuild $ 
oO burned ginnery two or thre r iw gins 
mplete (See Machinery Wanted Gines 
Cotton): Engine.) 

rex Dallas Procter & Gamble Co (ir 

io $1.00) (ux l 1 re | 

nerete and bri t lings r S 
building contract t Dwight I Robins & 
( New Yorl St rs ! s 

lex., Huntsville Hluntsville Cott Oil ¢ 

reased from $40.00 to $100,000 

Tex Sherman Oriole Mfg. Co eptd 


$100,000; J. A. Underwood, W. I 


Rn, F. Heflin, Jr 

Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 
Ga., Louisville Louisville Oil Mill Co. J 
M. Strother, Prest.-Mgr rebuild burned 50x 


| 150-ft. seed storage-house 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Drainage Systems. 
Craighead County Commrs. 
open 


Ark., Monette. 
Drainage Dist. No. 18; 36 mi. 
777,000 cu. yds.; bids until Oct. 24; Pride & 


ditches ; 


Fairley, Engrs., Osceola, Ark. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Ditches. ) 

Ark., Pine Bluff.—Jefferson County Dist. 
No. 7; complete lateral ditches; Fred Rucker, 
Contr 

Tenn., Henderson. — Chester and McNairy 
County Commrs., Sweetlips Creek Drainage 
Dist. No. 8; remove 68,255 cu. yds, dirt, clear 
60-ft. right of way; ditch Sections 1 and 2; 
2400 yds.; right of way, 49.5 acres; bids until 


Bullman, Secy.-Treas., F. R. D. 
(See Machinery Wanted 


Oct. 27; U. N. 
No. 2, Finger, Tenn. 
—Ditch.) 


Electric Plants. 


-Commonwealth Service & Sup 
Charleston 


Ark., Ozark 


ply Co.; transmission lines to 
Branch, Ratcliff; 
Fla., New Port 
tion Co., Clyde F 
50 H. P. engine, 30 K. W., 
transmission line to Port 
(See Machinery Wanted 
Aldine 


using 


supply electricity. 

Richey Richey Construc 
Burns, Mer.:; $10,000 plant; 
2300-volt alternator, 
Richey and Elfers 
Boiler.) 

electric 


Ga., Atlanta Chambers ; 


generating station steam at city 


crematory ; contemplated. 
light 


voted 


and 
$15,000 


water sys 
bonds; H 


Ga., Cochran.—City; 
improvements; 


Engr 


tems 
D. Sturdivent, 
Ky., Marion. — T. H. 
company; electric and ice plant. 

Ky., Maysville—Maysville Power Co.; in- 
equipment; 750 K. W. 
with exciter; J. E. 
Sirrine, Engr.-Archt., Greenville, 8S. C. 
La., Lafayette.—L. Wagner; 
and water plant for dwelling and barn. 
Machinery Wanted—Electric Plant.) 


Cochran; organize 


crease power-plant 


steam turbo-generator 
electric-light 
(See 


Miss., Greenville.—Riverside Transmission 
Co. ineptd.; $7000; R. B. Claggett. 

Miss., 
water-works : 
35.000 


electric lights; 
heat: fire escapes, ete.; 


Address The Mayor. 


Quitman.—City ; 
steam 
vote on bonds 


Miss., Starkville.—City ; electric light, water 


and sewer system; voted $55,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor (Lately noted to vote.) 
Mo., Independence. — City, Christian Ott, 
Mayor; electric-light plant addition; engine, 
generator and condenser, $40,940; contracts 
awarded. 

N. C., Wadesboro.—City; extend and im- 


light The 
Okla., Hobart.—City: electrie light plant; 
$135,000 bonds recommended; V. V. Long & 
Engr., 130 Colcord Bldg., Okla 


Address Mayor. 


prove system 


Co., Conslt 
homa City 

S. C., Gaffney.—City ; contemplates light and 
water system extension, Address The Mayor. 
Laurens.—City ; light, water and sew- 
vote on $100,000 


8. C., 


er systems improvements; 


bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted 
contemplated.) 
Tex., Houston.—Houston, Richmond & San 


Traction station for 


line. 


Antonio Co.; power 


transmission 


Fertilizer Factories. 
-Niley 
plant 


Ala., Troy Fertilizer Co.: rebuild 
$6,000 burned 
Fla., Oakhurst.—J. F. Meffort Co., C. C. Fra- 
rebuild burned limekiln. 
La., New Orleans.—United Chemical Or- 
ganic Products Co., H. L. Bryant, Mgr.; re- 
build $500,000 burned acid plants and ware- 


zier, Mgr. ; 


house. 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills, 


Md., Spielmans Station.—Jacob M. Middle 
kauff: rebuild $35,000 burned mill. 

Mo., St. Joseph.—St, Joseph Publie Eleva 
tor Co. ineptd.; $200.00; A. LB. Swift, C. H 


Mayer, F. L Frank A. Boder, R. E 
Hastings 
x €. 


$100,000; C. H. 


Ford, 


Sanford.—Sanford Milling Co. ineptd ; 
Teague, J. W. Byerly. 

Ss. C., Columbia.—Pacific Mills Co.; $66,000 
building 

Products Assn. 
Shaffer; 


potato-storage 


Walterboro.—Colleton 
x & B. 
chain of 


8S. C., 


organized ; $100,000; grain 
elevator, 


houses. 


market, 


Tenn., Memphis.—International Rice Mills, 3 
Nettleton Ave. ; rebuild burned grain elevator. 

Va., Bristol Mill Co.., 
ganized: J. A Prest 
Todd, Secy.-Treas 
building ; 
haver, Contr 

=. Van 
Milling Co.; 


Box 492, or 
Goodpasture, Chas. J. 
and Mer.; 2-story 50x160-ft. 
dairy feed; S. T. 


Service 


concrete Copen 
Shepherdstown.—C. N. Whiting 
rebuild $150,000 burned plant. 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 

D. C., Washington—Proof Shop.—Navy De- 
partment, Bureau Yards and proof 
shop ; $250,000; specification 4054; plans drawn. 
Machine Tools.—Williard 
Manufacturing Co., care G. F. Mattman, 3d 
and Madison Aves.; 1-story 63x160-ft. build- 
ing; Frank G. Hehman, Contr., 1620 Helman 
St.; Cc. C. & E. A. Weber, Archts., Miller 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Md., 
Rasp Co., 
ineptd. ; $150,000 ; 
man, E. 

Miss., Clarksdale — Machinery 
Claksdale Machinery & Supply Mfg. Co., J. H. 


Docks; 


Ky., Covington 


Baltimore — Files. — Standard File & 
Drovers and Mechanics’ Bank Bldg., 
W. J. Barrett, Edward Rose- 
R. Lipman. 


Supplies. — 


looks; 4-story building; 46x22-ft. site; pro- 
posed, 
Mo., St. Louis Stoves, ete.—Bridge & 


Beach Manufacturing Co., 2d and Valentine 
Sts.; 2-story brick factory; Klipstein & 
Rathman, Archt., 1501 Chemical Bldg.; Fruin 
Colnon Construction Co. lowest bidder. 

Mo., St. Louis — Indexograph. — Liberty 
System Corp., 23d and Locust Sts.; 2-story 
65x450-ft. building; concrete and glass con- 
struction; mfre. indexograph. 


Mo., St. Louis—Soot Blowers.—Bayer Soot 
Blower Co., L. J. Bayer, Prest., 2828 La 
Salle St l-story 100x100-ft. machine shop; 


composition roof ; $30,000; J. P. Wuest, Archt., 
3730 Hebert St.; Joe J. J. Kjar, Contr., Wain 
Bldg (Lately noted to erect.) 

N. C., Charlotte — Cotton-mill Machinery. — 
Alexander & Garsed; 2-story building; brick 
and galvanized tin; $8000; E. H. Clement & 
Co., Contrs, 


wright 


Tenn., Knoxville 
chinery Co. ineptd.; $10,000; E. 
Tex., Dallas—Pumping Machinery, ete 
Limacon Pump & Motor Co., Arthur L. Ayres, 
Mer., 207 Gaston Bldg., lately noted to erect 
plant; unit, 75x100-ft. fireproof build- 
ing; install boring mills, shop 
equipment, baking ovens, punch presses, cir- 
cular shears, tool-making machinery, bench 
tools, ete.; $20,000; bids open; C. C. Carson, 
Engr., 207 Gaston Bldg. (See Ma 

Wanted—Foundry Equipment.) 


Machinery. — Dixie Ma- 
Ww. Gillespie. 


first 
machine 


Const. 
chinery 


Tex., Fort Worth—Electrical Equipment 
tallard-Martin Electric Co $100,000 factory 
W. Va., Huntington—Mine Supplies. 


Huntington Specialty Co. ineptd.; $25,000; 


T. J. Noonan. 
W. Va., Welch Electrical Machinery.— 
Welch Armature Co.; 3-story-and-basement 


building; 63x63 ft.; John Doss, Archt. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


—$<—<—=> 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Ark., Paragould.—Greene County Oil & Gas 
Development Co. organized: G. T. Hopking 
Prest.; Porter Cathey, Treas.; 15,000-acre 
lease in Greene County. 

Ga., Valdosta.—Valdosta Gas Co gas 


plant improvements; extension mains; $40, 


kK) bonds. 

Ky., Benton.--Marshall County Oil Co. in. 
corporated ; $60,000: J. F. Hartley, J. D. Hall, 

Ky., Bowling Green.—Atlantic Producing & 
Refining Co.; refinery. 

Ky., Bowling Green — Refinery. — Atlanta 
Producing & Refining Co., Neale Bldg. (late- 
ly noted ineptd, $1,500,000) organized; W. §, 
Williams, Prest.; A. A. G. Scherbel, VY. P.: 
Chas. C, Hoag, Secy.-Treas.; increase daily 
capacity from 1500 to 2000 bbls. oil; lubri- 
wax plant addition; W. G. Wil- 
Oklahoma City. (Supersedes 


eating and 
liams, Engr., 
previous item.) 
Regal Oil & Develo; nt 
Jelf, R. D. Me- 


Ky., Lexington. 
Co. ineptd $1,000,000: C. W. 
Collum, S. R. Griffith 

Ky., Owenton.—Owenton Oil Co. ineptd.; 
$50,000; F. L. Satterwhite, W. T. Forsee. 
Scottsville—Nitro-glycerine.— Kentucky 
nitro-glycerine plant. 


Ky., 
Glycerine Co. ; 

Ky., Scottsville.—Kentucky Whip Oil Co. in- 
corporated ; $100,000; A. J. Peterson, a. ae 
Pitts. 

Ky., Scottsville—Von Oil Co. ineptd.; $30,- 
000; Albert von Hoffman. 
Scottsville. toark Oil Co. 
N. Morton, P. 


ineptd.; 
R. Sinnamon, C. G. 


Ky., 
$450,000; A, 
Miller. 


La., Shreveport.—W-K Oil Co. organized; 


$55,000; H. S. Lonergan, Prest.; Sam Willer, 
V.-P. 
La., Shreveport—Refinery.—Rogers Refining 


Co. ineptd $1,000,000; E. C. Williams, J. M 


and H. M. Rogers, E. N. Canada. 
Okla., Lawton.—Red River Drilling (Co. 
ineptd. ; $80,000; Allen Fields, D, E. Andrews 
Okla., Muskogee.—Story Oil & Gas Co. 
ineptd $100,000; E. H. Dewel, Edgar John. 
Okla., Okmulgee.—Clarke Oil Co. ineptd.; 


$100,000; J. S. Clarke, C. Ochenrider. 


Okla., Pawhuska.—Central State Oil & Gas 
Co. ineptd.; $500,000: Chas. B. and Jessie M. 
Peters, Chas. Holden. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Goodrich Oil Co. ineptd.; 


$100,000; Robert D. Goodrich, John M,. Love- 
joy 
Okla., 
$100,000; Giles A. 
F. McDermott. 


Tulsa. — Warlock Oil Co. incptd.; 
Penick, D. C. Turner, W. 


Okla,, Tulsa.—Maximo Oil Corp. chartered; 
$100,000; Jno. J. Reish, Nat Wissman. 
Okla., Tulsa.—Kilgoure Oil Co. ineptd.; 


$25,000; F. M. Martin. 


Okla., Tulsa.—Reckwyn Oil & Gas Co. 
ineptd $100,000: HI, Lowerre, Jr.; E. R 
Jones, Muskogee, Okla. 


Okla., Tulsa. — Keyhoma Petroleum Corp. 
chartered ; $500,000; F. R. Hansell, J. 


Pimm, both Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vernon 


Bennettsville-—Marlboro Oil Develop- 
ment Co. ineptd.; $125,000; N. W. Edens, Ben- 
nettsville; C. M. Jackson, Clio, 8. C. 


as ¢. 


Tenn., Memphis—Refinery.—Seven States Oil 
Co. organized; W. C. Myers, Prest., 151-11 
Bank of Commerce Bldg.; $175.00 refinery; 
erude oil from Louisiana, Texas and Ken 
tucky oil fields; daily capacity 2000 bbls.; 


refine into gasoline, naphtha, arto oil, ete 


Tex., Austin.—Jim Barnes * Co. ineptd 
$250,000; J. W. Barnes, M. W HAyshew, T. P. 
Shipp. 


Tex., Bay City.—Texas-Dayton Oil Co. incor- 
porated ; $18,000; M. Thompson. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Tex., Bridgeport—Refineries.—Tex State Re- 


fining Co. organized; $600,000; W. H. Sum- 
mers, Prest.; J. J. Schuster, Constr. Mgr., 
Fort Worth; three 1000-bbl. refining plants. 

Tex., Burkburnett.—Manhattan-Texas Devel- 


opment Corp. chartered; L. B, Phillips, I. J. 
Baynes, both Dover, Del. 

Tex., Dallas—Refinery.—Superior Producing 
& Refi Wheeling, W. Va., incptd.; 
$5,000,000; D. H. Courtney, Prest., Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; W. C. Handlan, V.-P., Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Z. F. Robertson, Secy.-Treas., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Tex., Dallas.—(Gasoline).—Triangle Co., 502 


ning Co., 








Interurban Bldg. (lately noted ineptd., $600)) 
organized; J. E. Couch, Prest.-Mgr.; E. T. 
Paxt Treas.; gasoline and oils. (See Ma 


chinery Wanted—Tanks.) 
Producing Co. in- 


Underwood, G. W 


Tex., Dallas.—Southern 
corporated ; $60,000; J. A 
Butler 

Tex., Fort Worth—Refinery.—Invader Oil 
Co., State Bhig.; $20 
capacity 500 to 1000 bbls 
Worth 
Ga.% 


tank 1,000 refinery: daily 


Refinery. Texas-Ari- 
4000-bbl. oil 


Tex., Fort 
zona Petroleum 
§2%-acre site. 
Worth.—Jim 
corporated ; $250,000. J Ww. 
Pysher, T. H. 

Tex., Fort Worth.—Orient Petroleum Co. in- 
corporated ; $30,000; E. L. Lockhart. 


refinery ; 


Barnes Oil Co. in 
Barnes, M. W 


Tex., Fort 


Shipp. 


Tex., Harrisburg—Refinery.—Palmer Hughes ; 
oil refinery; daily capacity 100 bbls 
Walker Oil & Re 
Iioward Walker 


Tex., Houston—Refinery 
fining Co. ineptd.; 
and G. C. Campbell 

Taylor.—Wolly 
$50,000; Fritz 


TALL 


Hill Oi & 
Fuchs 

Tex., Toyah.—Toyah Basin Oil & 
incptd. ; $200,000; C. C. Middleton, W. H. Sut 
lif, E. W. Clark, all Cleveland, O. 


Tex.. Gas Co 
ineptd. ; 


Gas Co. 


Tex., Wichita Falls—Burk-Lawton Pipe 
Line Co. (W. E. Curry); main office, Wichita 
Falls; branch, Lawton, Okla.; 38% mi. pipe 
lines; 8 mi. gathering lines; 4-in. piping; 
daily capacity 7000 bbls. (Lately noted 


ineptd., $500,000.) 

Va., Norfolk.—Mason County Coal & Oil Co 
incptd.; $50,000; E. L. Beale, Prest., Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Va., Ocean View.—Ocean View Gas Co., E. A. 
Page, representative; gas plant. 

W. Va., Charleston.—Ripley Gas & Oil Co 
ineptd.; $25,000; W. E. Mathes. 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 


Ga., Spring Creek.—Bainbridge Power Co 


organized: $100.00: J. M. Simmons, Prest 
D. T. Sutherland, V.-P.; E. J. Perry, Seey 
Treas.; all Bainbridge, Ga.; dam and power 
house, cost $75,000 to $90,000; mchy. and trans 
mission system, cost $5),000 to $65,000; will 
soon invite construction and mehy. bids; B 


M. Hall & Sons, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Engrs.-Archts., eters Bldg., 


Iron & Steel 


generating station ; 


Mo., Greer Spring.—Missouri 
Corp., St. Louis; electric 
C. E, Smith & Co., Conslt 
Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, write to Manufacturers 
Record: As development will build 
Greer Spring; survey 
assembling hydraulic, topographic 
and geologic information from which develop- 
ment will be probably use 
pany’s own forces, supervised by C. E 
& Co. (Lately reported 
furnishing electric light 
furnace at Haigart, 25 mi 


Engrs., 2965 Ry 
future 
hydro-electric plant at 
ors now 
designed ; com 
Smith 
under Koshkonong, 
and power for iron 
distant.) 

Columbia.—Columbia Ry., Gas & Elee 
tric Co. proposes completion Columbia Canal; 
Edwin W. Robertson, Prest., advises Manu- 


eS 


facturers Record: Our offer to Columbia 
Canal Comsn, not yet accepted and, therefore, 
no definite plans formed. 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ark., Little Rock.—People’s Ice & 
ineptd. ; $50,000; J. G. Taylor 


Fuel Co 


Fla., Bonifay. Kenneth Caskill; cold 
storage plant; 100,000 Ibs. capacity. 
Fla., Miami.—C. J. Martin; $100,000 ware 


house to include cold-storage 

Fla., Miami.—Miami Beach Flectric Co.; 10 
distilled water ice-making plant; Triumph 
Ice Machine Co., Contr., Cincinnati, O. 

Fla., New Port Richey. 
Co., Clyde F. Mer.; ice 
light plant; absorption 
purchased; daily capacity 10 tons. 
& Coal Corp., 15 
Record 


Richey Construction 
and electric- 
system; 


Burns, 
live-steam 


Ga., Atlanta.—Atlantie Ice 


Collins St., advises Manufacturers 


Morgan & Dillon, Atlanta, are contractors for 
Atlanta improvements: Foundation Co., New 
York, contractor for betterments at Amer 
icus Athens, Macon and Rome. Ga ind 


Monteomery, Ala... with C. Spiker. Atlanta, as 
Consit. Eng 
plant 


(Supplements recent items of 


additions.) 


these 


Ga., Macon.—Macon Packing Co.; refrigera- 


tion plant 


Ga., Savannah.—G. H. Dixon, Jacksonville 


Ga.: ice plant 


Ga Sparta Sparta Products Co. organ- 





ized: L. C. Miller, V.-P.; 10-ton ice plant 
Ky., Marion. T. H. Cochran; organi 
company: ice plant 
Ky., Mount Sterling. —Swift & Co., office 


Chicago; cold-storage plant; reported 


Ky., Lexington.—Swift & Co.; main office 


Chicago: purchased plant: plans additions 
Ky., Winchesfer.—Kentucky Utlities Co... W 
Pr Hackett, Mer.-Const Engr.: ies plant 
lnily eanpacity 70 tons: York Machine Co 
Contr., York, Pa 
La., New Orleans.—S. W. Stafford, Supt 


Hospital; install refrigerator plant ; 


cooler. 


Charity 
mortuary 
Cold 
eapacity§ ice-storage 
Louis, Mo 


La.. Shreveport Independent Ice & 
Storage Co 50W)-ton 
plant; G. E. Wells, Archt. St 


Md., Raltimore.—Service Terminal Co., 499 
N. Holliday St.: cold-storace plant; pur 
chased buildings; has 500.000 sq. ft. floor 


space; plans increase to 2,000,000 sq. ft 

Miss.. Charleston.—W. A. 
Miss. ; 30-ton ice plant. 

Miss., Meridian.—Meridian Ice 
= addition, 

Mo., Adrian.—W. H 

Mo., Brymer.—W 
plant 

Mo., Cameron.—C. 8S 
improve ice 
Esteppe & Hulen: 
contemplated 


Johnson, Grenada 
Factory: $1 
Long: ice plant 
S. Hewitt ; ice and storage 
Kemper: cold-storage 
warehouse ; plant 
Mo., Lake Dutcher 
tralia, Mo enlarge 


Cen 
icehouse ; 
Artificial Ice Co 
eapacity 1500 tons. 
Mfg. Co 


Mo... Cameron Cameron 
ice-storage plant; 
Mo., Malden.—Malden Ice 


machine 


12-ton 


capacity ice 


N. C.. Kinston.—Lenoir Oil & Ice Co.: F. C 
Dunn, Prest.-Mer 5x163-ft. brick building 
$12,000; install $59.90 ice-making equipment 


Blalock & Bros., Contrs 


N. C., Raleigh $100,000 
packing plant 


State Packing Co 


N. C.. Warsaw.—Warsaw Ice 
Co. ineptd.; $50,000; H. L. 


& Laundry 
Stevens. 


Okla., Enid. —Enid Ice & Fuel Co.; increase 
daily capacity to 10 tons; erect ice-storage 
plant. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Okla., Enid.—Arctice Ice Co., J. M. Hussey, 


Prest.; increase ice-storage capacity to 2000 
tons 
Okla., Madill.—Commercial Club; ice plant 


probably organize company 


Mo., Rolla.—G. E. Joslin 


ice plant and creamery ; 


Grassville, Mo 
contemplated. 
Okla., Tonkawa.—M. Schonwald; ice 
lilding 


S, Dillon 


plant ; 
remodel | 
Wood Grocery Co 2-ton raw 
water ice plant 

ck Hill.—Mt 
lll Main St, 


Gallant Dairy Farm 


(lately noted to install 


S. C., Ro 


machin 


ery for ice mfre has building; machinery 


purchased excepting cork; insulating cork for 


cold storage-house and tank deep-well 


scales 


pump and motor, one or two ton trucks. 4 


or 6 ice wagons; daily capacity 20 tons (See 


Machinery Wanted—Cork : Scales, et: ump ; 
Motor frucks;: Wagons.) 
B. « Sumter.—Sumter Ice & Fuel Co 


lately noted ineptd., capital 


S100,000- il 





Moses ; 49x180-ft. fireproof building: bids open: 
install $00,000 ies machinery purchased ; 
lily capacity 50 tons distilled water ice 
Centerville Nixon Huddleston and 
Ilenry O'Conner: ice plant 
Tenn Union City Beck-Cobb Ice Co.; has 
building for ice factory 





Clayton; establish ice 





Tex Ft. Worth.—Ballard Martin Electric 
Ice Co North and Adams St J. J. Ballard, 
Drest.-Ge Mer $20.00 building: brick and 
steel construction tar ind gravel roofing: 
nstall $70,000 machinery daily output 

ns: Aretic Ice Machine Co Archt., Canton 
0 ( I es, Contr (Lately noted to 
ere 

I Fort Worth.—Crystal Iee Co., 301 I 
Magnolia 8S Web Maddox, Mgr.: 4x5 )x0-ft 
reproof building install 6-ton refrigerating 
machine hoist. ete purchased daily capa 
city 100 tons; N. A. Lindvall, Archt., Great 
Southern Lbidg.; Butcher, Sweeney & Fried 


n, Contrs (Lately noted to erect.) 


Tex., Houston.—Houston Ice and Brewing 
Assn., Washington Ave 15,000 plant addi 
tion; James Autill, Contr. 


Tex., Longview Panhandle Produce Co 


cold-storage plant 
rex., Mineral Wells 
plant addition ; 


Mineral Wells Electric 
double capacity ; con 


tract let 


Tex., Morristown.—Morristown Ice Co.; en 


largeplant 
Tex Nixon 4. W 
plant and cold storage 


Norton, Box 534; ice 


Tex MeKinney T. E 


additions 


Craig; ice plant 


Tex., Var 
plant 


Alstyne 


improvements 


Van Alystyne Ice Co 


Tex Wichita Falls 
plant ice 


Ice Co 35 
“70O0-ton 


Archt., St 


People’s 
warehouse 


Wells 


ton ice storage 


"5.000: Geo. EF 


ipacity; $1 


Louis, Mo (Lately noted.) 

Va., Chilhowie.—G,. A. Eller; ice factory and 
creamery 

Va., Norfolk.—Ice, Cold Storage & Freez 


irtered : $1,000,000: J. ¢ 
Prest.; S. S. Keeling, V.-P.; 
Hogan, Secy.; J. W 
purchased site 


ing Corp. ch Prince, 
.Thomas J 


Easter, Treas.; plant; 


Va., Portsmouth.—Freedman Packing Co 
2-story cold-storage warehouse 
Ww Va MeMecher MeMechen Ice Co 


organized: ¢ Hi. Wilser 
100.000 ice 


capital, $75,000 to 


plant; 150x135-ft. site; machin 


ery purchased 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Irrigation Systems. 

Tex., Anahuac.—W. C. Tyrrell, 
Tex.; purchased Anahuac rice canal; capa 
provide fresh 


sjeaumont, 
city 15,000 acres; plans to 
water for additional acreage. 


Land Developments. 

Ala., Cordova.—Indian Head Mills; village 
development; E. S. Draper, Archt., Charlotte, 
N. C., and New York. 

Fla., Apalachicola.—St 


George Co-opera- 


tive Colony (lately noted ineptd., $100,000) 
organized; J. J. Abbott ,Prest.-Gen, Megr.; 


Chas. N. Hampton, Secy.; W. H. Collier, 
10.000-acre site on St. George's Is 
$50,000. 


Treas. ; 
land; factories, plants, machinery ; 
Mouton, May 
drainage 
additional 


La., Lafayette.—City, Robert 


or: park and street improvements; 


extend water mains; 


voted $425.0) 


system ; 
wells bonds 
N. C., Roanoke Rapids.—Rosemary Mfg. Co 

park developments and improvements in 
Rosemary village; E. S. Draper, Archt., Char 
lotte, N. ¢., and New York. 

S. C., Rock Hill.—Wyomojo Cotton Mills; 
relocate mill village; develop park, ete.; A. 
S. Draper, Archt., Charlotte, N. C., and New 
York. 
park im 
Charlotte, 


Rock Hill—J. M 
provements; E. 8S. Draper, Archt., 
N. C., and New York. 


. Cherry ; 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.; 
center; E. 8. 
and New 


S. C., Ware Shoals 
develop civic 
Charlotte, N. C 


improve village; 
Draper, Archt., 
York. 
S. C., Whitmire. Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co.; 
village improvements; E. S. Draper, Archt., 
Charlotte, N, C., and New York. 
Poquoson Cemetery Co. ineptd, ; 
Prest., Hampton, Va. 


Va., Odd. 
$1000; J. S. Phillips, 


Lumber Manufacturing. 
Frazier & Self; purchased 
mill ; 


Ala., Cherokee 


10,.0%-Aecre tract: establish machinery 
purchased, 
Ark., Helena.—J. W 


contemplated 


Denison: lumber mill; 


Pritchard Lumber Co. 
Neimeyer, Prest.; H. C. 


Ark., Little Rock 
incptd $100,000: F. 
Kolbe, Secy. 
Geneva Milling Co., J. R. 
Pensacola, Fla 


purchased; in 


Fla., Freeport 
McLane, Prest., 
plant install machinery ; 
crease daily capacity from 30,000 to SO,.000 ft. 


Improve 


Ga., Plains.—Johnson-Sherling Lumber Co. ; 


6 sawmills; planing mill 

Tex., Eastland.—Elliott Lumber Co. ineptd 
$50,000; F. W. Elliott. 
Wallace Bros, Lumber Co.; in 


1O0O to $80,000 


Tex., Kyle 
crease from $55 
Alexandria Lumber Co 
Glaze, Prest.; Win 


Va., Alexandria. 
ineptd.; $35,000; Fred L 
chester, Va. 

Dolan 


; = Lynchburg Lumber Co 


ineptd.; $50,000; R. S. Burruss, Prest. 

W. Va., Buery Steinbeck Lumber Co 
sawmill: 2000-acre tract. 

W. Va., Terra Alta.—Garner-Hedges Lumber 


Co, ineptd $10,000: HI. E. Hedges; saw and 


planing mill. 


Metal-Working Plants. 


Md., Baltimore—Wire Wheels National 


Wire Wheel Works, 625 Equitable Bldg., 
ineptd.; Eli Frank, Bernard R. Youngman. 
N. C., High Point Bed Springs. — Bar 


Spring Co. ineptd $125,000; John H. Wel- 
born, Wm. H. English. 

Tex., Ralls Metal. 
Stamping & Manufacturing Co.; 


Continental 
sheet metal 


Sheet 


plant; first unit, $75,000; 2 proposed addi- 


tional units, $50,000 each. 

W. Va., Huntington — Mouldings, Cornices, 
ete.—Art Decoration & Mantel Co., A. Holt; 
brick building and metal factory ; mfre. man 


tels, mouldings, cornices, ete. 


Mining. 
Ala.. Florence—Limestone 


Douglass; organize company; limestone 
crusher 

Mo., Smithton—Zine.—Wm. E. Cook; de- 
velop zine ore. 

Okla., Miami Lead and Zine Victory 
Metals Co. organized; $5,000,000; Sam David 
son, Prest.: W. M. Babeock, V.-P.; James 
IIarrison, Secy all Fort Worth, Tex.; Wal- 
ter H Mer., Miami 

Va., Richmond 
ham State Co., 


creased from $15,000 to $50,000. 


Logan, Treas.-Gen 
Arvonia-Bucking- 
Sloan, Prest.; in- 


Slate. 


James T 


Miscellaneous Construction, 


Ky Louisville Mausoleun Louisville 
Mausoleum & Crematory Co. S. H 
Mer., 493 Crutcher & Starks 


from $10,000 to $25,000; ereet $159.000 mausoleum 


Bow, 


increased 





and crematory in Evergreen Cemetery: bids 
open. (See Machinery Wanted—Building Ma 
terial.) 

La., New Orleans Canal U. S. Engr. 
Office, Custom-house; dredging canal be 


tween Mermentau and Caleasieu River, La.; 
oids until Oct, 22. 
Miss., 


Lewis, 


Pascagoula—Wharf, ete.—City, F. H. 
Mayor (lately 
construct 1000-ft. wharf; lay rails $75,- 
open; W. H. Wallis, Engr 
(See Machinery Wanted—Wharf.) 


noted $75.000 bonds): 
1000 ft 


OM: bids soon 


Fence.—City Fire 
approved plans for 1700 


Mo., Kansas City—Iron 
and Water Board 
ft ornamental iron fence around 16,000,000- 
gal. reservoir; $5000 

N. Cc 
struct 


_ Fayetteville—Wharves.—City; con- 
wharves on Fear River; vote 


Address The Mayor 


Cape 
$75,000 bonds 


Stillwater Oklahoma 


$10,000 


Okla., Archway. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
archway entrance to athletic grounds 

Tenn., Memphis 
$175.00 improvements to Georgia Ave, termi 


River Terminals. — City: 


nals: construct ineline: resurface floors of 
truck 


freight cars; in 


warehouses; build truckways; enlarge 
ing facilities to handle 
stall tractor systems on inelines to handle 
capacity 


Schultz, 


increase daily 


Walter F. 


barges: improve to 


from 16 to 2000 tons; 
Conslt. Engr. 

Memphis 
River Comsn., Gen 
Engr.; levee and 


Revetment 
Chief 
work in first 


Levee and 
Joseph N 
revetment 


Tenn., 
Hodges, 


and second Mississippi River Dists. ; $1,845,000. 
Park Lawn Ceme- 
from $40,000 to 860,000. 


Tex., Waco—Cemetery 
tery: increase 
Washington and 
Graham, Chrmn. Sol 
$15,000 


Va., Lexingtor Archway 
Lee Alumni Assn.; E. L 
diers’ Memorial Executive Committee ; 


archway. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 

Ala., Birmingham—Dry Cleaning —P. W 
Brower, 24th and F Ave 49x120-ft 
brick and wood construction; tar 
and gravel roofing; concrete floor; $15,000; P. 
H. Mewhinney, Archt 
Co., Contr 


l-story 
building ; 


Evans Bros. Constr 
Ark., Decatur—Evaportor.—H]. L. Cotton & 
Sons; rebuild burned plant. 

D. C., Anacostia—Laboratory.—Navy Dept., 
jureau Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C.; 
radio laboratory, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Crusher.—J J. 


D. C., Washington—Printing.—Shaw [Bros,, 
Bond Bldg. ; 
office building ; 


story and basement printing 
14x96 ft.; brick, 
metal; bids opened. 

Fla., Miami Mineral Water. Crystal 
Spring Water Co., 312 Ist St. (lately oted 
ineptd., capital $15,000), organized; George 
R. Kline, Prest install 8000-gal. capacity 
glass or enamel-lined storage tank, bottle- 
washing and filling machine. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Tank; Bottling Machine.) 

Ga., Sparta—Potato Curing.—Sparta Prod- 
Miller, V.-P.: 10,00. 
bu. capacity potato-curing and storage house; 
10-ton ice plant. 

Ky., Ashland 
building. 


concrete and 


ucts Co. organized; L. C. 


Laundry.—Woo Dick; erect 

Ky., Louisville — Laboratories.—X-Ray Lab- 
oratories ineptd.; $5000; L. H. Kerr. 

La., Amite — Potatoe Drykiln. — Amite Pro- 
duce Co., I. G. Prichard, Mgr 
drykiln No. 1; $15,000; 

La., Monroe—Construction.—R. A. Smith Co, 
(lately noted ineptd., capital $5000) organized; 
R. A. Smith, Prest.-Mgr. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Electrical Equipment; Contractors’ 
Machinery.) 

Md., Baltimore — 
Clearing House, Vickers Bldg., 
M. Kenny. 


sweet potato 


capacity 20,000 bu 


Machi- ery. — Machinery 
ineptd.; John 


Fire Escapes.—City ; fire es- 
plant, water-works, electric 
$35,000 bonds. Address rhe 


Miss., Quitman 
capes, heating 
ights; issue 
Mayor. 

La., Rayne—Potato Drykilns.—Sweet Potato 
Dry Kiln Co, organized ; $29,000; Edmond Wile 
& Bro., Mgrs.; sweet potato drykilns see 
Machinery Wanted—Drykiln.) 

Md., Baltimore 
Marine Co., 
C. A. Askew, Gen. Mer. 


Mo., St 


Steamship Line States 


Munsey Bldg., organized ! $100,000; 


Hoffman 
Prest.: 7-story 


127x127 ft.; $ 


Guaranty 


Louis—Printing.—Von 
Albert Von Hoffman, 
concrete and steel building: 


Press 


mo E Preisler, Archt., ritle 
bidg 
N. C., Ayden — Printing. — Andrews-Hooks 


Printing Co. ineptd. ; $10,000; J. C. Andrews 
Laundry. — Mrs. R. L. 


rebuild laundry 


N. C., Charlotte — 
O'Hara ; 

N. C., Charlotte 
Robinsoh & Co. ineptd. ; 
son, S. W. Dandridge. 


Electrical Fixtures.—F. E. 


$50,000; F. E. Rob 


Livestock.—Williams 
J. C. William- 


N. C., Cerro Gordo 
Stock Farm Co, ineptd. ; $50,000 ; 
son 

-~ = 


Laundry Co, 


Warsaw—Laundry.—Warsaw Ice & 
ineptd. ; $50,000; H. L. Stevens 
S. C., Easley Laundry. — Basley Cotton 
Mills; 55x124-ft. community laundry building; 
conerete: mill construction: electric driver 
J. E. Sirrine, Archt.-Engr., Greenville, 8. C. 
S. C., Heath Hardware 


Distributing Co. 


Springs Springs 
$100,000; Ler 
P.; Be 


Hammon 


organized ;: 
Robt. B. Mackey, V 
Treas Ed F 
(See Machinery Wante 


Springs, Prest 

Bb. Horton, Seey 

Mer.; hardware, ete. 
Fruit 

Manufactured Products.) 


Growers: Canners; Cheese Makers; 


x. <€ Kingstree — tuilders’ Supplies.— 
Builders’ Supply Co. ineptd.; $12,500; Homer 
Clark 
S. C., Shandon — Dry Cleaning. — Southern 


Dry Cleaning Co. will occupy 1-story 35x80-ft 
building.) 

S. C., Walterboro—Potato Storage.—Colleton 
Products Assn. organized ; $100,000; E. T. H 
Shaffer ; 
elevator, market. 

Tenn., Bristol—Laundry Troy 
Co., John J. Jelks, Prest addition ; 
block construction; install machinery; $400 





chain of potato storage-houses, § 


Laundry 


concrete 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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pure hased ; Hlarlow « Whitlock, Contrs. 


(Lately noted.) 


Whistle Bot- 


Corey 


Tenn., Chattanooga—Bottling 
tling Co. ineptd. ; $30,000; H. L 
Tex., Nacogdoches—Plumbing Supplies.— 
Smith-Hunt Plumbing & Supply Co. ineptd.; 
. Smith. 


$5000; J. C. 

Va., Danville—Baggage Transfer.—Burton 
taggage Transfer Co. ineptd.; $50,000; W. 
W. Lynn, Prest. 

\ Basic City Publishing. National 
Newspaper Home Co. ineptd.; $25,000; Claude 
P’. Steen, Prest. 

Va.. Hampton—Electrical Appliances.—Aber 
nathy Corp. chartered; $15,000; Al Lewis, 

Stevedoring.—Tide- 
ineptd.; $50,000; Pat- 


Va, Newport News 
water Stevedoring Co. 
rick Dunn, Prest. 

Va., Williamsburg Dairy. Williamsburg 
Dairies ineptd. ; $12,000; W. O. Strong, Prest. 
Mer.: has building and equipment. 

W. Va., Bayard — Mardware, ete. — Bayard 
Hardware & Furniture Co. incptd.; $10,000; 
J. A. Kimble. 


Miscellaneous Factories. 

Ala., Mobile—Peanuts, ete.—Mobile Peanut 
& Candy Co, ineptd. ; $2100; L. F. Hill. 
Chemicals. — Nezno 
Seibels, 


Ala., Montgomery 
Chemical Co. ineptd.; $50,000; R. A 
E. T. Hale. 

Ala., Selma—Drugs.—Cawthon-Coleman Drug 
Co., Broad St.; 3-story 34x124-ft. mill-construe 
tion building; 222.000 cu. ft. floor 
$50,000; automatic sprinkler system 

Ark., Gentry 
contemplates creamery. 

Ark., Little Rock—Overalls, ete.—Miller Mfg 
Co., J. D. Zook, Secy.-Treas., Gen. Mgr., 
E. Markham St 

Ark., Pine Bluff—RBattery, ete.—Dixie Bat- 
tery & Mfg. Co., Byron C. Fowles, Prest.; in- 


creased $25,000 to $100,000, 


space ; 


Creamery. L. T. Barnum ; 








: 3-story brick building, 


Tablet 


6-story 140x 


Ark., St. Joe—Tablets.—St 
Co., 1th St. and Mitchell Ave 
220-ft Frank Buis, Contr 


Jose ph 


plant addition ; 
Elastic Wheels. — Ser 
$1,.00,000: F 
Kraft, Harry K. Hickey. 

D. C., Washington—Bakery.—P. M. Dorsch, 
631 S St. N. W -story addition: A. B. Mul 
lett & Co., Areht., Union Trust Bldg.; Jas. L 
l’arsons, Contr., Southern Bldg 

Fla., Miami United States 
Cane Sugar Corp. chartered ; $10,000,000; J. F. 


D. C., Washington 
geant Elastic Wheel Co. ineptd 
A. Ostman, Jas. C 


Cane Sugar 
Jaudon, Megr.; sugar-cane and mfre. 
sugar; Mgr. Jaudon wires Manufacturers Rec- 
ord: Corporation takes over Chevalier tract ; 
first erect tandem mill, 24-hr. capacity 2500 
tons: cost $1,500,000; expect to begin grinding 
1922: planting 1000 to 2000 acres seedlings this 
winter; also Trail 
through tract and railway to Miami at once. 
Theo. R. V. Keller, named for Prest., care of 
Edison Bldg., New York, writes to 


grow 


completing Tamiami 


“Sugar,” 
Manufacturers Record: 
tains 207,000 acres; drainage canals under con- 
mill cost $1,500,000: build 6 and 
probably more mills; railroad cost exceeding 


Chevalier tract con- 


struction ; 


$1,000,000; planting cane 
$4,500,000 : 1,000,000,000 ft. commercial 


successive years, 
nearly 
timber on land; cut and saw by lumber com 
pany agreement; Samuel 
Rowland, Ginsburg, Ch. Engr., New York; B. 
M. Hall, Drainage Engr., Peters Bldg., At 
lanta, Ga. 





under percentage 


Fla., New Port Richey.—Richey Construction 


Co.; contemplates sugar-cane mill and syrup 
elevator (See Machinery Wanted—Sugar- 
Cane Mill.) 

Fla., St. 


Petersburg — Cigars. — W. H. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Streeter Cigar Co., Central Ave. (lately noted 
ineptd., organized; A. P. Avery, 
Prest.; W. H. Streeter, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.; 
45x05-ft factory, $12,000; 
Edgar Ferdon, Archt. 


$50,000) , 


mill-construction 


Fla., Tampa Cigars F. Garcia & Bros 
ineptd.; $250,000; Francisco Garcia l’rest 
Mer., New York; Jose Fernandez, Secs 





Tampa 
Fla., Tampa—F Products.—Sub-Tropical 
Fruit Preducts Co Hillsboro Totel 
ganized: $510,000; W. B, Coarsey, Prest \ 
B. Hull, Secy.-Treas 


10,000 to 15,000 8-ounes 


plant daily output 


cottalners (Super 
sedes previous item 

Ga., Cartersville Hydrated Lime, ete 
Ladd Lime & Stone Co., L. J. Backus, Mgr 
$100,000 addition to mfre. hydrated mason’s 
and finishing lime; 
Richard Kk Meade & Co., 
Fayette St., Baltimore, Md 


daily capacity 100 tons 
Engrs., 11 E 


Ga., Cartersville Overalls Rome Mfg 
Co., Rome, Ga.; $11,000 overall factory 
Ga., Fitzgerald—Ice Cream.—Aubrey Culver 
son; ice-cream plant 

Ga., Griffin Kuster Mfg. Co 
Cedartown, Ga. ; 

Ky., Frankfort—Bakeries. 
Bakeries Co. ineptd. ; $4000; 


Paper Boxes 
paper box factory 

Franklin County 
Harry S. Smith 
towen Mfg. 
plant 
(Late 


Ky., Harlan — Farm Devices. 
Co.; increased from $12,000 to $20,000; 
extensions ; manufacture farm devices 
ly noted ineptd.) 

Ky., Lexington Brown Ice Cream Co 
plant 
Bohon 
mfre.. buggies, 


Ky., Lexington — Phonographs, ete 
Co., Harrodsburg, Ky plant ; 
harness, phonographs, 

Ky., Middlesboro Middlesboro 

ineptd.; O. G. Catror oa 


Creamery 
Creamery Co 
Humphries 

Ky.. Murray—Folding Jacks.—Harris Fold 
ing Jack Corp. chartered ; $10,000; J. N. Harris 

Ky . Owensboro Owensboro Conserve Co 
increased from $200,000 to $400,000 

La., Alexandria Soldering Oil Sanitary 
Soldering Oil Co. ineptd.; $59,000; Jas, M 
Fream, Prest Marion E. Glotfelter. Sees 
Treas 

La., New Orleans—Varnish 
Works, W Ss Flynt Ge 
plant: add varnish factory 

Mad.. Baltimore Ilarvey Il. Warwi« Archt 
Colorado : $75.00 factory : Edward S. Masher 
Contr., 427 Munsey Bldg 

Md., Frederick 
bakery 


American Paint 


~ 


Bakery 


Miss., Charleston—Beverages.—W. A. John 
son, Grenada, Miss bottling works 
Miss., Hattiesburg—Pine Products.—South 


ern Pine Products Co. organized S100.000 
D. J. Gay, L. N 
Miss., Meridian 


Co $20,000 site ; 


Dantzler 
Standard Drug 
; $100,000 building 
Mo., Kansas City—Work Clothes 
Mfg. Co.; garment factory 

Mo., Rolla 


Drugs 


Cowden 


Creamery.—G. E. Joslin, Cass 


ville, Mo.; creamery and ice plant; contem 
plated. 
Mo.. St. Louis Ice Cream Standard Ice 
Cream Co., 1406 Clark Ave.; plant addition 
Mo., St. Louis—Bakery.—Harry Horrowitz 
Boatman’s Bank Bldg.; l-story and basement 


52x10-ft. bakery; O. J 
Fellows Bldg 


Mo., St, Louis—Bottling.—Garrett & Co., 882 
Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2-story-and 
basement brick reinforced concrete fireproof 
distributing 
Chem 


dealecoholizing bottling and 
plant; Klipstein & Rathmann, Archts., 
ical Bldg 


Mo., St. Louis—Men's Clothing 
Co,., 13th St. and Lucas Ave 


m) to $2 500.000. 


Elder Mfg. 
increase $1,250 
Mo., St. Louis—Syrup.—Grin Mfg. Co. in 
corporated : $10,000: Ben J, Dunean 
Mo., St. Joseph—Serum.—Anchor Serum Co 


serum mfg. plant virus and serum labora 
es, bleeding and preparing rooms: con 


crete construction 








Mo..S Josep! Bags.—Clevel l-Akron Bag 
( ( DD. Adams, Prest I AN i} 
h Ss Cleveland, O vr s ft M < 
ers Re ra Missouri Valley Sack ¢ ir 
subs I vill build pl buildings 

I mach vt s ”. Rees report 
sta l st Of ‘ 1 f 

I building: ¢ I i I 

rlay md paper 8 Lehr ¢ str ion 
( Cont St Osborn Engineering 
( Engr., Ch Lately 1.) 

N. C., Charlotte—Coca-Col Coca-Cola Bot 
tling Co 340,00) plant white tile ¢ mel 
floor til wainso I I llunter 
Archt R. L. Goode, Contr (Lately noted.) 
8. ¢ Charleston—Signs.—Palmetto Sign Co 


ineptd.: $30,000: W. B. Van Ness 
N. ¢ King.—King Mfg. Co. ineptd $95, (XM) 
J. L. Christian 
N. ¢ Wilmington 
Fisheries Products Co increased from $4,000 
to $10,000,000 

N. C., Wilmington—Cigars.—El Reeso Cigar 
Co Greensboro, N. ¢ contemplates cigar 
actory 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Justa Mfg. Co. in 
corporated ; $250,000; Geo. W. Caldwell, T. J 
Thrush, Cody Fowler 


Okla., Sulphur Asphalt Products Jas. S 


Downard, Box 734: plant crush and refine 
re isphalt: manufacture asphalt and prod 
ts (See Machinery Wanted ‘ hing 


Plant; Oil Retinery.) 
Okla rulsa 
national Asphalt 


tubber Co. ineptd 


Artificial Rubber, ete.—Inter 
Paint, Varnish & Artificial 


> $100,000 


Joseph FE. Parker 


Ss. ¢ Bamberg—DBottling Bamberg Bottlin 
(‘o. organized: $10.00 rhos. Ducker, Prest 


Met $3000 building : $6000 machinery 


ntemplates bottling Queen Cola 


Ss « Columbia— i-Col ( Cola [Tot 
ling ¢ $35,000 plant 

S. ¢ Rides d—lI ling Tasy I ling 
Works pte : T. « l 

renn Kingsport—Pyrex Corning Glass 


pyrex glass plant; 


2 buildings 0 


Works, Corning, N. ¥ 


large 2 buildings; erect 


rent Memphis Medicine Toms Remedy 





( 24 Vane \ve increased from $10,000 to 
$200,000; factory, $25,000; install machinery 

I's Austin Pulley Covering Master-Grip 
Mi ( Masoni rempl t l _ = 
Gerhard Prest.-Mer Superse 8 recent 
em.) 

rex Hlouston—Paste Produ Pan-Amer 
i Mfg. ¢ rganized S100. 00K L. Gilarran 
ta Pres \ Na rr Treas $ “ ] 
low-tile and brick building ; manufacture paste 
pr ts war i and spaghetti 

rex San Ant i Peanuts, ¢ (; \ 
Duerler Mfg. Co x110-ft. pecan and peanut 
shelling : 


(lately noted ine 
ganized F. G Mullin, Ire Mer $1500 
daily output 50 doz 





broom machinery ; 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Va., Chilhowie.—G. A 
ice factory 


Eller; creamery and 


Va., Harrisonburg—Cigars.—Morris D. New 
man Cigar Co., A. A. Brown, Lynchburg, Va. ; 
contemplates cigar factory. 

Va., Graham — Beverages. — Clinch Valley 
Fruit Products & Manufacturing Co. (lately 
noted ineptd., $10,000) organized; Matt 
Drewry, Prest.; J. H. Long, Gen. Mgr.; has 
building; beverages. 

Va., Lynchburg—-Polish.—Morris Chemical 
Corp. organized; $24,000; Robert Smith, 
Prest.; A. T. Harwood, Secy.-Treas.; leased 
building; has machinery; daily output 100 
gals. automobile and furniture polishes. 

Va., Lynchburg—Signs.—Lynchburg Sign 
Works ineptd.; $50,000; D. T. P. Stanford, 
Prest.-Treas.; C. W. S. Thompson, Secy. 

Va., Norfolk — Washclean Washclean Mfg 
Co. ineptd $200,000; C. W. Nixon, Prest 
L. W. Swan, Secy., both Boonville, Mo. 

Va., Norfolk—Ice Cream.—Ice, Cold Storage 
& Freezing Corp. chartered ; $1,000,000; J. C. 
Prince, Prest.; S. S. Keeling, V.-P.; Thomas 
J. Hogan, Secy.; J. W. Easter, Treas.; ice- 
cream plant; purchased site. 

Va., Portsmouth — Novelties. — Portsmouth 
Novelty Co. ineptd. ; $50,000; Harry Alexander, 
Prest. 

Va., Richmond—Flavoring Extracts.—C. F 
Sauer Co., Meadow and Broad Sts.; building ; 
top addition to present building; 4 stories 
$0x106 ft., brick or reinforced concrete; H. T 
Barnham, Archt., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Va., Roanoke — Signs. — Utility Advertising 
Corp. chartered ; $25,000; L. H. Keen, Prest. 

W. Va., Grafton — Window Glass Royal 
Window Glass Co., Al Kraft, Local Megr.; ad 
ditional plant ; brick ; 24 
blower window-glass factory 

W. Va., Huntington—Architectural Stone 
Huntington Architectural Stone Co. ineptd. ; 
$25,000; H. C. Hoffman ; factory. 

W. Va., Huntington—Glass.—West Virginia 
Glass Mfg. Co. organized ; care Dana A. Moss- 
Black Construc- 


glass steel and 


man; glass plant; 8-acre site; 
tion Co., Contr. 

W. Va., Huntington Thermos Bottles.— 
American Thermos Bottle Co., 35 W. 3ist St., 
New York; manufacturing 
plant; 30-acre site; brick 
buildings; writes to Manufacturers Record 
Plans not sufficiently formulated to state de 
(Lately 


$600,000 branch 


l-story concrete 


tails; probably ready in 6) days. 
noted to build $609,000 plant.) 

W. Va., Wheeling — Office 
Wheeling Office Equipment Co. ineptd. ; $5000; 


W. F. Sharbaugh. 


Equipments. 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 


Ala., Albany—Garage.—Harris Motors Co.; 
2-story brick garage. 
Ala., Birmingham—Garage.—W. S. Saunders, 
Omaha, Neb.; 


service station: 865,000 


automobile garage and rent 
Ark., Batesville — Automobiles.—Dixie Auto 
Co. ineptd. ; $12,000; E. O. Arnold, 

Ark., Bentonville—Service Station.—Benton 
County Hardware Co 62x165x82-ft 
brick sample-room and Ford station ; $25,000; 
O. J. Parker, Contr., Oklahoma City, Okla 
(Supersedes recent item.) 


2-story 


Ark., Conway—Filling Station.—R. E. Wait, 
Lodie V. Biggs; building for filling station. 

Ark., Little 
brick garage; 


Rock—Garage.—L. Collomore ; 


$12,000. 


Ark., Lonoke—Garage.—S. S. Glover ; 100x120 
ft. building; brick walls, stone trimming, tar 
and gravel roof, concrete floor; $22,000; Mann 
& Gatling, Archts., 614-16 Scimitar Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. . 


Fla., Gainesville — Automobiles. — J. R. 
Fowler; automobile stations; J. S. Edinfield, 
Contr., Gainesville; T. M. Bryan, Archt. 

Fla., St. Petersburg — Garage, — Beard & 
French ; 2-story garage; concrete block ; $3600. 

Ga., Decatur—Automobiles.—E. Ff. Tuggle; 
annex to Ford plant and further addition 
to building; $18,000. ’ 

Ga., Ocilla 
service station on Dixie Highway; 


Service Station. — J. P. Cox; 
$25,000. 

Ky., Louisville—Garage.—West Market Ga- 
rage incptd.; $10,000; Paul E. Will. 

Ky., Madisonville — Tire Pumps.—Kentucky 
Tire Pump Co. ineptd.; $150,000; Walter J. 
Ruby, Hoyt H. Coil, E. B. Taylor. 

Ky., Winchester—Garage.—Swope Garage Co. 
ineptd. ; $20,000; Thos. M. Swope. 

La., Leesville—Garage.—Nona Lumber Mills; 
1-story, 50x100-ft. addition to Ford garage; 
brick, concrete foundation and floor; $15,000 
to $20,000; Knapp & East, Contrs.; F. W. 
Steinman & Son, Archts., Beaumont, Tex. 
Md., Baltimore—Garage.—Max Calvalercheck, 
28 W. Lexington St.; 1l-story 32x77-ft. build 
ing; Stanislaus Russell, Archt., 11 E. Lex- 
ington St. 

-Rubbermetal Co., 
$100,000 ; Geo 


Md., Baltimore — Tires 
210 E. Lexington St., ineptd 
H. Pembroke, Michael Tetrick. 

Mid., Dundalk—Garage.—John Cowan & Son, 
17 E. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore: 
100x130-ft 


have con- 
tract for 1l-story 
Md., Westminster.—B. F. 


garage 


Shriver Co.; 125x 


60-ft. brick, steel and concrete building; slag 
roof, concrete floor; $20,000; J. F. Roystone, 
Archt. 


Mo., Ozark 
Co., W. S. Kissick, Prest 
75xX138-ft 


Ozark Motor Sales 
1-story-and-base- 
reinforced con- 


Garage 


building; 
crete, pressed stone trimmed front; 
fireproof; Widmer Engineering Co., Engr., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. F. Reed, Archt., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Mo., Kansas City Trucks.—Kansas 
City Truck Co Theo Dit 
mars, Thos. A. Ferguson, Chas, B. Day. 


ment 
brick, 


Motor 
ineptd $1,000,000 ; 
Batteries Automotive 
Electric Service Co., H. C. Moynelo, Mer., 
N. Tryon St 42x60-ft. brick building: $6000; 
storage battery repairs and recharging; W 
Hi. Peeps, Archt 

my. 
Service Co. of Greensboro ineptd 
Rn. G 


N. C., Charlotte 





Automobiles. — The 
$25,000 ; 


Greensboro 


Rives. 

N. C.. Greensboro—Automobiles.—American 
141 Broadway, New York: ad 
vises Manufacturers Reeord: Contemplate es 


Motors Corp 


tablishing assembling plant; not reach point 
(Lately re 
ported to establish plant with annual output 


where can give definite details 

”) motor cars.) 

N. C., Lenoir.—Caldwell Motor Co. (lately 
noted ineptd., capital $125,000) organized: W. 
J. Lenoir, Prest.; C. H. Hopkins, V.-P.; W. B. 
Lindsay, Seey.; W. L. has 3 
story 52x110-ft. building. 

N. C., Winston-Salem 
try: convert ‘building into garage and service 
station, brick addition adjoining for repair 


Lenoir, Treas. ; 


tepairs.—G. C. Gen- 


shop. 


Okla., Ardmore Garage Grand Central 
Garage ineptd.; $40,000; W. Belvins 

Okla., Bristow—Garage B. F. Curran; 
50x125-ft. garage. 

Okla., Muskogee — Automobiles. — South- 
western Sales Co. ineptd.; $380,000; C. E 
Harris 


Okla., Oklahoma City—Tires.—Oklahoma Air- 
less Tire Co. ineptd.; $10,000; P. J. Rollow 


Okla., Oklahoma City—Automobiles.—Pack- 
ard Automobile Agency; 2-story building; 
50,000, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Okla., Oklahoma City—Filling Station. 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., 611 Colcord Bldg.; 
1-story 18x30-ft. brick and reinforced filling 
station. 

Okla., 
Centry 


Oklahoma City—Garage.—McClelland 
Motor Co., 825 N. Broadway ; 2-story 

and basement 50x140-ft. building ; brick, stone, 
reinforced concrete, fireproof; Layton, Smith 
& Forsyth, Archts., 701 Southwest 
Bank Bldg. 

8S. C., Charleston—Motors.—Charleston Motor 
Sales & Realty Co. ineptd.; $30,000; Walter B 
Wilbur. 

S. C., Columbia — Garage. — R. W. Gibbes: 
$2000 


Reserve 


Columbia Automobiles. — Mutual 
Motor Co. ineptd.; $25,000; M. B. Thomas. 


S. C., Florence — Automobile Parts.—Eagle 


Machine & Mfg. Co. ineptd $20,000; D. W 
Martin 

S. C., Gaffney—Automobile Display-room. 
B. L. Hames, Edward Watson; brick dis- 


play-room, 
Tex., Beaumont — Motor Trucks. — Alex 
Feigelson; motor truck factory addition. 
Tex., Dallas—Garage.—Bowman-Ellis Co. in- 
corporated ; $4500; L. E. Wilson. 


Tex., Ranger—Garage.—Palmer Bros. ; 40x100 
ft. building ; $5000; McNelly Bros., Contrs. 


Tex., San Antonie—Garage.—Staacke Bros.; 
100x130-ft. building; conerete and hollow 
tile, composition roof, concrete floor; $24,000; 
lighting plant, $300; Coleman & Jenkins, 
Contrs.; Phelps & Dewees, Archts., 718 Gun- 
ter Bldg. 


Tex., San Antonio—Oil Station.—Motor Car 
Supply Co. will occupy triangular 103x103- 
ft. fireproof building to be erected by L. & 
A. P. Ward; oil station, tire and accessory 
store; $20,000; Ralph H. Cameron, Archt. 


Tex., San Antonio—Batteries.—Russell A. 


Roos; occupy 30x52-ft. building to be erected 
by L. & A. P. Ward; Ralph H. Cameron, 
Archt. 


Va., Norfolk — Garage. 
Bldg.; 1 story, 25x110 ft.; 
Price Construction Co., Contr., 121 


— McLean & Cooper 
Nugent 
Taxwell 





Dickson 
St 

Va., Norfolk 
care of B. Gray, City Hall; 3-story 


concrete building: W. B 
Hi. B. Goodridge, Bank of Commerce Bldg 


Garage. — Travelers Garage, 
20x338-ft 


Tunstall, care of 


Wiemer ; 
Catania Co., 


Garage.—Jos 


Va., Portsmouth 


story Caldrazzio & 


garage; 
Contr 
Garage.—J. A. Dameron & 
Car Co., 111 W. Washington 
building ; Harrison Co 
Mechanics Bldg 


Co., care of Dodge 


St.; 2-story 32x120-ft 











struction Co., Contr., 


- American 
Corp. chartered; $25,000; 


Va., Richmond Accessories 
\uto 


Hi. R 
W. Va., Clarksburg—Gasoline Station.—Auto 

Sales Co., C. C. White, Mgr.; building for 

gasoline station and storage-room ; $3590. 


Accessories 


Ansell, Secy. 


W. Va., Mannington—Garage.—Ford Auto 
mobile Co., Shultz & Meighon, Agts.; garage 

W. Va., Welch—Automobiles.—Hill Motor 
Co.; 4-stery-and-basement 75x150-ft. fire 
proof building; brick, plate-glass windows; 
$100,000; A. V. Wooton, Archt., Huntington, 
W. Va, 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roundhouses, Ete. 


Tex., Smithville. — Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ry. Co.; roundhouse; C. I. Evans, Ch 
Asst. Mech. Engr., Denison, Tex. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Road and Street Construction, 


Ala., Decatur, — City, James A. Nelson, 
Mayor; asphalt, asphaltic concrete or bitu 
lithic pavement and cement gutters; bids 
opened Oct. 23. (See Machinery Wanted— 





aving.) 

Ala.. Mobile. — Mobile County 
Nov. 17 on $150,00 bonds 
item.) 


Commrs 
roads; vot« (Super 
sedes recent 
Ala., Selma.—City; concrete sidewalks on 
jgroad St.; bids until Oct. 27; W. O. Crisman, 
City Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
Ark., Augusta.—Woodruff County Commrs 
Road Dist. No. 12, E. C. Echols, Cotton Plant, 
Ark.: 26 mi. asphaltic macadam ; $448,000; J 
A. Burt, Contr., Gunnison, Miss.; E. E. Mash- 
burn, Engr., Cotton Plant, Ark 
Ark., Augusta.—Woodruff & 
Road Dist. No, 6, Bob Chambers, 
Plant, Ark.; 21 mi, waterbound macadam ; 
$415.000; J. A. Burt, Contr., Gunnison, Miss 
E. E. Mashburn, Engr., Cotton Plant, Ark. 
Ark., Harrison 
dress The Mayor. 


Prairie County 
Cotton 


City; pave 5 blocks Ad- 
Ark., Jonesboro.—Commrs. County Highway 
Dists., Craighead, Greene and 
Poinsett counties; 84 mi. asphaltic 
asphaltic 


gravel; 


Improvements 
concrete 
mac 
clay bids 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road 


on cement concrete base, or 
adam on gravel 
until Oct. 24, 
Construction.) 
Ark., Little Rock.—Commrs. Street 
provement Dist. No. Thomas M, 
Secy.; drain, curb and pave 7 
with bitmuated concrete or asphaltic con 
crete; 6378 sq. yds. pavement; bids until 
Oct. 27; Ford & MacCrea, Engrs., 326 Gazette 
Bldg. (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
Ark., Lonoke.—Lonoke County Commrs., Ar 
kansas & Missouri Highway Dist., E. A. 
Howell, Secy.; 13.2 mi. road through Cabot, 
Austin and Ward; Merchants’ Transfer Co., 
Contr., Little Rock, Ark.; Blackshire & Mer 


base or 


Im- 
265, Cory, 


blocks streets 


cer, Engrs., Searcy, Ark. (Lately noted in 
viting bids.) 
Ark., Perryville—Perry County Commrs 


Road Improvement Dist. No. 1, J. T. 
Secy.; 2644 mi. road, 96,000 cu. yds 
$120,000: G. C. Williams, .Contr., 
Parkes Engineering Co., 
Ark. (Lately noted 
Fla., Live Oak.—Suwanee County Commrs 
highways and lateral roads; voted 
(Lately noted to vote.) 

Fla., Madison.—Madison 
roads ; 


Chafin, 
grading: 
Perryville ; 
Pine Bluff 


inviting bids.) 


Engr., 


$700,000 
bonds, 
County Commrs, ; 


vote on bonds. 


Fla., Miami.—Dade County Commrs.; roads 
and bridges: vote on $9.00 bonds 

Fla., Ocala.—Marion County Commrs.: 4f 
mi. roads; vote Dec. 2 on $1.5%).0 bonds 

Ga.. Roswell.—City; concrete street; link 


voted $25, 


of Atlanta to Asheville Highway; 
000 bonds. 


Ky., lickman.—Fulton County Commrs 
15.3 mi. Charleston-Bird’s Point concrete road ; 


$15,162.58: Roy Williams, Contr., Charleston, 
Mo 
La., Donaldsonville.—H. S. Smith, Thibo- 


interested ; road to Gibson through 


$100,000. 


daux, La., 
6 parishes; 
Chef Menteur 
Terrace and Chef 
Menteur; Blakemore Construction Co., Contr. 


La., Baton Rouge 
Highway between Gentilly 


State: 


La., Lafayette. City, Robert Mouton, 
Mayor; 30 mi. paved or gravel streets, drain- 
age system, extend and improve water mains, 
systems of parks; voted $425,000 bonds. 


Board 
Blanche 
Pearl River 
gravel: 11.97 


La., Franklinton.—Highway Dept. 
of State Engrs., Room 736 Maison 
Annex, New 3 


3 mi. 
highway, Parish , 





Orleans; 22 
Washington 





State line highway, gravel; 


State High 


mi. Mississippi 


bids until Oct Dunean Buie, 


way Engr (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 
La., Lake Providence. — Highway Dept., 


Board State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche 
Annex, New Orleans; 17.37 mi. Lake Provi 
dence, Arkansas highway, East Carroll Par- 
ish, gravel; 17.89 mi. Lake Providence, Tal 
lulah highway, East Carroll Parish, gravel; 
bids until Oct. 27; Duncan Buie, State High 
(See Wanted—-Road 





way Engr Machinery 
Construction.) 
Highway Dept., Board State 


Maison Blanehe Annex, 


La., Jennings 


Engrs., Room 736 


New Orleans; 19.438 mi. Pelican highway, Jef 
ferson Davis Parish; bids until Oct Dun- 
can Buie, State Highway Engr (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.' 

La., Opelousas.—Highway Dept., Board 
State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche An 
nex, New Orleans, La.; 11.3 mil Melville-Pal 
metto highway, gravei, St. Landry Parish 
bids opened Oct. 20; changed date from Sept 
£5; Dunean Buie, State Highway Engr. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

La., Vinton.—Town, B. J. Blanchard, Mayor 


cement sidewalks and curbing bids opened 
Oct. 21 Fr. Shutts & Sons Engrs Lak 
Charles, La. (See Machinery Wanted—lav 
ing.) 


La., Vidalia.—Coneordia Parish Police Jury 
John Dale, Jr., Clk 
Ferriday to Tensas Parist 
able: S. A. Gano, Contr., New 
Shields, Engr., Vidalia 

Md., Raltimore.—Board of Awards 
Allen Ave., Carlisle Ave., Vickers Rd 


8-mi. gravel road from 


line ; $500,000 avail 
Orleans; T. S 
(Lately neted) 

improve 
Thirty 


sixth St ete.: $62,655 Allen Co., Contr 
Geo. F. Wieghardt, Highways Engr 
Md., Kensington. Montgomery County 


Rockville: 3/5 mi. road to con 
Ave.. Forest Glen and Gar- 
$17,000; Vogcht Construction 


Commrs., 
nect Connecticut 
rett Park pikes: 
Co., Contr., Washington, D. C. 

Ma La Plata 
Garrett Bldg., ; 
way from State Road near Faulkner toward 


State Roads Comer ra) 


taltimore > mi. State high 


Allen Fresh, gravel: Charles County Car 
tract CIl-16, Federal-Aid Project No. 31: bids 
until Oct. 28 (See Machinery Wanted—Road 


Construction.) 


Miss., Brookhaven. —Linecoln Highway ¢ 
missior Fourth Road Dist 3.6 mi. road 
Federal-Aid Project No. 10-B State Trunk 
td. between Jackson and MeCombh Ow en 
yds. grading: 7550 en. yds. gravel: $28,618.29 
Middleton & Smith, Contrs Brookhaver 
Xavier A. Kramer, Ener Jackson, Mis 


noted inviting bids.) 


Indianola 
roads in Fifth Dist.; voted $400 


(Lately 
Miss., 
pervisors 


000 bonds. 


Sunflower County Su 


Miss, Pascagoula Tac} pvr 
4 mi road between Moss Point and 
Pascagoula, 18 ft. wide: $136.345.76: J. T. Gal 
loway and TI. J, Ronnahel, Contrs 

Miss., Senatobia,. 
A. Wooten 
wide: 
000; FE. D. Harvey & Co 


concrete 


Tate County Supvrs., J 
Clerk: grade 70 mi. roads, 25 ft 
culverts: $150 


Memphis 


concrete bridges and 


Contrs., 


Tenn (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Miss... Wiggins.—Stone County Commrs 4 
W. Bond: gravel road: $30,000: X,. A. Kram 
er, Engr.. Jackson. Miss (Lately noted to 


vote on $30,00 bonds.) 

Mo., Brookfield 
pave Brookfield Ave., 
Sts : $30,000 - 


City, C. A 
Linn, Macon and Shelby 


Williamson and ¢ A 


Diemer, Cl 
Jesse 
Diemer, Contrs 


Main St 
(Lately noted voting 


Mo., Cartersville.—City : 
Boyd & Burris, Contrs 
$30,000 


pave 


bonds.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Mo., Jefferson City.—City; grade and mac 
adamize with asphalt binder Clark Ave.; bids 
until Nov. 3; Linn F. Brown, City Engr. (See 


Machinery 
Mo., New 


Wanted 
Madrid 


Paving.) 


New Madrid County 


Commrs.; grade, ditch, rock surface, etc., 7.95 
mi. Morehouse-Libourn road 144.28 mi. Lur 
bourn-Parma road; bids until Oct. 27; C. V 
Hansen Highway Engr (See Machinery 


Wanted—Road 
Mo., Palmyra 


gravel road from Hannibal to Perry 


Construction, ) 


Marion County Commrs 





BRB. F. Smiley, County Highway Engr 

Mo., Paris.—Monroe County Commrs, ; roads; 
defeated $972,000 bonds (Lately noted to 
vote.) 

Mo Richmond Ray County Commrs 
roads; vote Nov. 22 on $1,300,000 bonds 

Mo Senatobia.—Tate County Commrs 
rade 100 mi. roads: $200.00; F. D. Harvey 
& Co., Contrs., Memphis, Ten (Lately noted 

g bids.) 

NW. ¢ Goldsboro City, I. M. Cashell, City 
Megr.; grade and pave streets with sheet as 
phalt 100,000 sq vds. pavement 55.000 lin 
ft. curb and gutter; 5000 sq. yds. sidewalk 


paving West 
Contr Chattanooga, Tent J L. Ludlow, 
Consit. Engr Winston-Salem, N. C. (Lately 


oted inviting bids.) 


$450,000 : Construction Co., 


N. ¢ Lexington Town, J. T. Hedrick 
Mayor: street improvements; vote Noy. 25 on 
£250,000 bonds 

Okl Hartshorne City ; pave Pennsylvania 


Ave V. V. Long & Co., Const, Eng 1300 


Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City 
Okla., Collinsville.—City Commrs. ; 15,900 sq 
vds, additional paving; $75,000 Johnson & 


Conslit. Engrs., Sth floor Firestone 


bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


Okla., Collinsville.—City Commrs improve 





Center Main broadway, Oak and other 
str 8 Oo” sq. yds. vitrified brick blocks 
with asphalt filler; $170,285 ; Standard Pav 

oe ¢ Contr Tulsa Johnson & Benham 

( sl I rs., Sth floor I st e Bidg., Kan 

s ( v. Me (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ok Stillwater Ia e ¢ nty ¢ s 
100 vds paving 0: F.C. Kr 
ger & Contrs., Tulsa, Okla Alfred Boyd 
Eng Stillwater (I ely 1 1.) 

Okl Tecumsel County 
( roads 1 | D 8 
rownshiy Dent Townshiy Bales Tow hip 
B t rownshiy Forrest Township: I \ 
‘ I hit vote November « 0.000 
! d 

Ok Tuls ! ‘ ‘ rs le 

I higt S 1 Sy ! 
J I , 4 Co 
~ ‘ 4 Ar i I! h 
y Co " W ( \ Sox } d 
If \ 1 Mill 
Ss 4 ' fi ( ( 1 
sand-el r l s l 3 
l-cl s until 
0 I H. Murray \r s High 
eng Col S. ¢ See Macl ry 
W I ul ¢ s 

Ss ¢ Col bia City mw) so. wes. ¢ ete 

lewalk paving; 4000 li ft. coners eurb 

Le | f storm drain pipes; bids of ! 
Oct, 2 J. Keith Legare, City Engr (See 
Machiner Wanted—Paving.) 

Ss. C.. Greenwood Greenwood County High 
way Comst E. I. Davis, Secy 11.1 mi. Calli 
son road from Dixie Highway to MeCormick 
county line; 42,500 en. yds. topsoil; bids until 


Oct. 28: B. R. Cowherd, Jr 
(See Machinery Wanted 


County Engr 


toad Construction.) 
S. C., Laurens.—City ; improve streets; vote 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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on $25,000 bonds, Address The Mayor. (Lately 
noted.) 

S. C., Spartanbugr.—City, J. F. Floyd, May- 
or; paving bituminous and brick pavements: 
bids until Nev >}; Harwood Beebe, Engr 
(See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

Tenn., Memphis State Highway Dept., 
Nashville; 16.35 mi. State Highway No. 12 be 
tween Memphis and Millington; cement con- 
crete pavement, rock asphalt or bituminous 
macadam with seal coat rock asphalt; bids 
until Nov. 10; W. P. Moore, Ch. Engr. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


renn., Somerville—Fayette County Com 
missioners highways: voted $5 0% bonds. 
State and Federal aid $1,000,000 Lately 
noted voting $500,000 bonds.) 

Tenn,., Spencer.—Van Buren County Com 


missioners; improve public roads; State and 
Federal aid; issued bonds; road from Spen 
cer to Pikeville. 

Tennessee State Highway 
Nashville, 


highway No. 1 in 


Tenn., Rutledge 
Dept.. W I’. Moore Ch. Engr., 
Tenn.; 50 mi State 
Sullivan Counties: 


Grainger, Hawkins and 


8,245 sq. yds. water-bound macadam, 15,653 


sq. yds. bituminous macadam; bids until 
Nov. 7 (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con 
struction.) 

Tex., Bellville.—Austin County Commrs.; 


reads; voted $1,500.000 bonds. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 

Tex., Cleburne.—City ; 8000 yds. paving on 
Forrest Ave.; R. L. Davenport, Contr 


Tex., Houston.—Iarris County Commrs.; 
approved road expenditure $121.400 for im 
proving Washington Ave., $17,500; Webster 
Airline to Galveston, $24.00; Tlouston-Crosby, 
Houston-Katy, $7600; Main St.. 34900; 


relephone road, 


$17,400 


East Montgomery $14.40): 
$30,000: Tlouston-ITumble, $6000 
; street improve 


(Lately 


Tex., Lufkin.—City Commrs 
ments ; vote Nov. 19 on $100,000 bonds 
noted.) 

Tex Menard.—Menard 
improve roads; vote on 
and Federal aid, $60,000. 


Tex., Boerne.—Kendall County, J. A. Phillip, 


County Commrs 


> bonds; State 


S15 MH 


Judge; retop with gravel, surface treatment, 
5% mi, State Highway No. 19; width 16 ft.; 
bids until Nov. 10. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Road Construction.) 
Tex., Breekenridge.—Stephens County Com 
missioners; roads; vote on $3,500,000 bonds. 
Tex., Longview. City, G. A, Bodenheim, 
22,000 sq. yds, pavement; 12,700 lin, ft. 
conerete curbing; bids opened Oct. 2°; H. N. 
Roberts, Engr. (See Machinery Wanted — 


Mayor; 


Paving.) 

Tex., Sherman,—City, O. J. S. Ellingson, 
City Manager; 73,466.4 sq. ft. sidewalks; bids 
opened Oct, 20. (See Machinery Wanted— 
Paving.) 
Tex., Tyler.—Smith County Commrs.; 10 mi. 
gravel and concrete reads on west end Dixie 
highway; steel or conerete bridges and cul 


verts 

Tex., Waco.—City; pave Gurley Ave Ad- 
dress The Mayor 

Va., Charlottesville Albemarle County 
Supvrs grade 1.66 mi. Seottsville road; 12 


ft bridge and culverts; $16,500 available: 
Burgess & Atkinson, Contrs.; S. C. Liggett 
Engr (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Va., Rustburg.—Campbell County Supvrs 
5 mi. Salem turnpike; 7360 cu. yds. soil; 
John T. MeKinney Construction Co., Contr., 
Lynchburg, Va.: W. F. Day, County Eng., 41 
Medical Bldg., Lynchburg, Va. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 

Va., Prince George.—Virginia State High 


way Comsn., Richmond; 11 mi. gravel road; 


$70,000; Rogers and Shumway, Contrs., Lynch- 
burg, Va.., and Portsmouth, O 

W. Va., Avis.—City, R. F 
6-ft. wide conerete sidewalks on Main St 
(See Machinery Wanted, 


Beasley, Reeorder ; 
bids opened Oct. 20 
Paving.) 
W. V., Logan.—Log 
prove Class A roads: vote on $1,000,000 bonds: 


J. M. MeClaren, 


n County Commrs.; im 


County Engr, 


W. Va., South Charleston.—Town, Albert 
Bennett, Mayor; pave 7th Ave. and C St 
15.000 sq. yds. paving: €5% lin. ft. curbing: 


$50,000; West Virginia Bitu Concrete Corp., 
St. Albans, W. Va. (Lately noted inviting 


bids.) 

Ww Va.. Warwood.—Town, (¢ IT Dowler, 
Mayor; pave Main St concrete base with 
brick: sewers: $25,000: P. G. Gilligan, Contr 

W. Va.. Wayne.—Wayne County Commrs.; 


grade 7] mi. Wayne-Kenova road; $126,000; 





Rogers & Shumway, Contrs., Lynchburg. Va., 
and Portsmouth, O (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 

W. Va., Winfield Putnam County Com- 


missioners; road improvement in Scott Dist.; 
$100,000 available; G. H. Davis, Engr., Poca, 
W. Va. (Lately noted.) 


Sewer Construction. 
Ga., Soperton.—City; sewer system; voted 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Robert Mouton, 
drainage extend water 
additional wells; street and park 
voted $425,000 bonds. (Lately 


La., Lafayette City, 
Mavyor: system; 
mains; 
improvements; 
noted.) 


Md., Elkton Town Commrs., Wm. H 
Mackall, Prest $15,000 sewer system; 6 to 
12 in.: Levin J. Houston, Engr., Baltimore, 


Md., and Fredericksburg, Va 


sewer extension 
$75.000; population 40,- 


Miss., Greenville.—City: 
and improvements; 
000; J. W. Billingsley, 
La (Lately noted to vote.) 


Contr., New Orleans, 
Miss., Starkville City: sewer, water and 
electrie light svstems voted $55.000 bonds 
Address The Mayor. (Lately noted to vote.) 

Okla... Frederick.—City, D. W. Womach, 
Clerk: double unit reverse flow Imhoff tank; 
sludge bed; screen and grit chamber; chlori- 
piping, valves, out- 
Henry 


nator-house manholes, 
full sewer, ete.; bids until Oct. 14. 
A. Pressey, Engr. 

Mo., Mexico.—City, J. F 
sewer system; 2 sewage-disposal Imhoff type 
tanks; vote Nov. 10 on $25,000 bonds. (Lately 


noted contemplated.) 


Harrison, Mayor; 


N. C., Wadesboro.—City; buy and extend 
sewer system: voted $35,000 bonds. Address 


The Mayor. 

Okla., Chandler. — City; sewer extension; 
lateral sewers: V. V. Long & Co, Conslt. 
Engrs., 1360 Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City 

Okla., Durant City: sewer and water sys- 
tems extensions; voted $25,000 bonds. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 

Okla., Quapaw.—City; sewer system; $22,- 
Address The Mayor. 

-City: sewer, light and 
vote on $100,000 


500 bonds. 
S. C., Laurens, - 
water systems improvements ; 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Tex., Denton.—City. H. V. Hennen, Mayor: 
$10,000 sewer; 6 to 18 in.; Koch & Fowler, 
Engrs., Dallas, Tex,: City of Denton, Contr 
extend disposal plant (Lately noted open- 
ing bids Sept. 29.) 
sewer improvement ; 
Address The 


Tex., Lufkin. — City; 
vote Nov. 19 on $50,000 bonds. 
Mayor 

Tex., Van Alstyne.—City; sanitary sewers, 
Imhoff tank and sprinkling filters, $31,000; 
disposal plant, $9000; Henry Exall Elrod 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Co., Engr., Dallas, Tex Jones Contracting 
Co., Contr., 122% W. Oklahoma Ave., Guthrie, 
Okla. 

W. Va., Ronceverte.—City, Wm. B. Blake, 
Jr., Mayor; sewer and water systems exten- 
(Lately noted 


(Supersedes recent item.) 


sions: voted $20,000 bonds, 


to vote.) 





W. Va., Warwood.—City, C. H. Dowler, 
Mayor; sewers; paving; $25,000; P. G. Gilli- 
gan, Contr. 

Textile Mills. 

Ala., Ozark—Twine, ete Rainbow Mfg. Co 
organized: $32,000: E L. Dowling Prest 
Treas $8000 brick foundation, wood frame 
construction with paper roof, S0x170-ft ll; 
2 spindles ; $20,000 mill machinery: electrie 
power; daily capacity 2000 Ibs. wr: g 





twine, rope, ete.; W. M. Hunter, Engr 
(Supersedes previous item.) 

Ga., Marietta—Hosiery.—Marietta Mfg. ¢ 
W. F. Hetrick, Propr., Gainesville, Ga.; has 
building ; $20,000 mill machinery; 44 knitters; 
$1500 electric and steam power equipment ; belt 
driven ; daily capacity 150 doz. prs. hose. (Su 
persedes previous item.) 

Ga., Sparta—Knitting—L, C. Miller; con- 
templates knitting mill; 20-acre site. 

N. C., Albemarle—Yarn. 
turing Co., J. S. Efird, Treas 
facturers Record: Build mill; 2-story 110x385- 
ft addition ; 18,000 
recent item.) 


advises Manu- 


spindles. (Supersedes 


N. C., Raleigh—Plrint Cloth, ete.—Consolida- 
ted Textile Corp. chartered; $1,000,000, no 
par value shares common stock; now issue 
$110,000, representing capital and capital sur- 
Cotto 


plus of $3,338,626.93; aequires Pilot 


1 





Mills Co., Raleigh; James N. Williamson & 
Sons Co., Burlington, and Ella Mfg. Co, 
Shelby; 4 mills; 40,340 spindles, 1019 looms, 


water-power plants, dyehouses, operatives 


eéwellings, stores, et mfres. print cloth 
outing flannels, ete Fret K. Rupprecht, 
Prest.; Sherburne Prescott, Treas Henry B 
Stimson, Secy.: all of New York. 


S. C.. Fort Mill—Ginghams, ete.—Fort Mill 
Mfg. Co. ; 60x120-ft. slasher-roor 
SOx114-ft. dyehouse ; 30x114-ft. opener-room 
and waste building; mill construction; 2 
Sirrine, 


extensions; 


story; individual electric power; J. E. 
Engr.-Archt., Greenville, S. C. 

S. C., Greenville—Cotton Waste.—Chester M 
Goodyear Co reanized; Ang Ww Smith, 
Prest.; Chester M, Goodyear, Treas.-Mgr 


$250,000 buildings: 4 stories; 250x100-ft. « 

crete and brick mill construction factory; 10 
warehouses, each 50x10 ft $100.00 mill 
machinery: el 
drive; daily capacity 406,000 Ibs.; J. E. Sir 
previous 





tric power; 0 H. P.; belt 
rine, Engr.-Archt (Supersedes 
item.) 

S. C., Rock Hill—Tickings, ete.—Manchester 
Cotton Mills; 
tion ; 260x320-ft. 
skylight building; 
vidual electric power; J. E. 
Archt., Greenville, S. C. 


plant extension and reorganiza 
mill-construction, saw-tooth 
100x180-ft. dyehouse; indi 
Sirrine, Eng 


Tenn., Athens—Hosiery.—Fashion Mill or 
ganized’ H. A. Vestal, H. S. Moody; brick 
building quipment to knit silk hosiery. 

Tenn., MeMinnville—Hosiery Read ITIlosiery 
Mill ineptd.; $200,000; Sam‘l R. Read, Prest 
Sims Read, Mgr.; 3-story 60x120-ft. brick mill 
construction main building; 
addition for boiler, bleaching and dyerooms: 


l-story 50x95-ft 
daily eapacity 1000 doz. prs (Supersedes 
previous item.) 

Alden Knitting 


(Supersedes 


Miss., Meridian—Hosiery 
Mills: $20,000 
previous item.) 


improvements. 
Va., Petersburg—Silk Hosiery 
Silk Hosiery Corp. chartered ; $500,000; W. ¢ 
Faulkner, Prest.; Thos. B. Gay, Secy. 


Petersburg 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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ing = 
hrie, Water-works. Fex., Terrell.—City ; water-works improve Fire Damage 
ears é . : ments; voted £200,000 bonds. Address The . 
Ark., Hot Springs.—Hot Springs Water Co., ad : : -_ : 
Mayor. \rk., Harriso Lyric Theater, including 
ke, Vederal Light & Traction Co., owner, 60 : $6000 pipe organ 
<ten- Broadway, New York; $80,000 water-works W. Va., Ronceverte.—City, Wm. B. Blake 
oted extension; 1,000,000-gal. reinforced concrete Ir., Mayor; water and sewer systems exten \la roy Wile) Fertil r (Co.s plant 
reservoir; 1500-gal.-per-minute centrifugal ‘S!0"S; Voted $20,000 bonds. (Lately noted to $60,000 
cui ERS Patig Ae ,. 106 , vote.) 
er, electrical driven fire pump; 10,000 ft. main. Ark., Decatur.—H, L. Cotton & Sons’ evapo 
rilli- (Supersedes recent item.) rator 
‘ 7 . rs » . — 
Ga, Cochran.—City; water and light sys Woodworking Plants. : 
tems improvements; daily capacity 200,000 Ky., Lexington Talking Ma Ble ishing Porti f Maryland 
thig 1410 
gals.: 4800 K. W.; voted $15,000 bonds; H. D chines.—D. T Bohon & Co.. Harrodsburg : g., i If St. N. W., occupied by American 
Sturdivent, Engr Ky.; establish plant orestry <Assn.; loss $10,000; Geo. von L. 
Co . o ca Meyer, owner 
pest Ga., Soperton.—City ; water-works improve Ky., Louisville—Tables.—Voss Table Co 
ie ments: voted bonds. Address The Mayor. increased from $60,000 to $120,000 Fla., Oakhurst.—J. M. Meffort Co.'s lime 
ll; (Lately noted to vote $14,000 bonds.) Md., Queen Anne — Barrels. — Queen Anne iln. 
rie La., Lafayette—City, Robert Mouton, May Packing Co., Easton, Md.; barrel-assembling Ga Alstor G. A. Rar on’s ginnery: $i 
ping or: additional wells: extend water mains; Plant; contemplated. (See Machinery Wanted nm” 
reht drainage system: street and park improve- Larrel Machinery and Materials.) , ' 
: Bo ¥ ( Corde homas Nes sd barr 
ments; voted $425,000 bonds (Lately noted.) Mo., Springfield—Wagon Parts.—Hitcheock jc. gon ay ; 
, La., Lw‘ayette.—L. Wagner: water and elec- Factory Co.; concrete building; mfre wagon 
_— trie-light plant for dwelling and barn. (See parts Ga., Ms trie Planters’ Warehouse at Col 
: rn Machinery Wanted—Water-works. ) Mo., St. Louis—Boxes.—Loy-Lange Box Co lidge ; loss $75,000, including contents 
tg Md., Elkton Town Commrs.. Wm. H. 3d St. and Russell Ave. ; 2-story brick factory ; La. New Orleans.—United Chemical Organie 
(Su oe ; > ‘ ae : 
Mackall, Prest.; water-works; install filtra- Mox72 ft.; composition roof; steam heat , s Co.'s acid pl S , el nt 
tion plant; enlarge mains $80,000 bonds; $25,000; O. J. Popp, Archt., Odd Fellows Bldg $000,000 
con- Levin J Houston, Jr., Engr., Fredericks Robert Paulus, Contr., 22% Ann St Mal Belair los. I Hoope har it Wood 
burg, Va. (Supersedes previous item.) N. C.. Winston Salem—Wagons.—G« E side near Belair; loss $2 
Ifac-+ Miss., Quitman.—City; water-works: elec- Nissen & Co., lately noted to rebuild plant Mid., Spielmans Station Dace M. Middle 
anu- tric lights; steam heat: fire escapes te.; ISTX200, 40x80 65x37 ft.: dust-collecting systen kauff mill: $ 
XuSo vote on $35,000 bonds Address The Mayor sprinkler system; daily capacity fur Md.. West 1 Ishi Geo. W. K. Ridgely'’s 
_ Miss., Starkville.—City: water. sewer and W8sol (See Machinery Wi nted—Dust Col bar | view fart ir W Ir i p 
electric light system: voted $55.000 bonds. lecting System; Sprinkler System.) loss $10.0 
lida- iress Thi or, | ‘ oted to vete nn emphis—Ready-cu ouses,—Mas 
Acidre The Mayor, Lately noted to vete.) Tenn., Memphi Ready ut Hou I oe Mis West Poin © A Seett'’s wan 
= Mo., Doniphan.—City ; water-works improve-  Uilt Homes organized ; $250,000; Charles 2. | i oac loss $10,000 
au, ments, including oil engine and pump; voted [laase; factory and warehouse; A. B. Lan a. tenth ams . 
sur- $1000 bonds. Address The Mayor ning, Contr , oe :, wine ;' 
tton fs card . - soil - 
—- Mo., Kansas City.—City, Chas. S, Foreman rex., El Paso—Furniture.—Rio Grande Fu - ' uM [Rd 
<i . e19%°% we) ‘ ort tt ? +2 
Co., Asst. Engr.; waterworks; 2 additional boil niture Co.; increased from $ > TO Sa0,0KN Raye 
ma ers, Turkey Creek pumping station; 450 H Tex., Gilmor—Veneers.—Futrell Veneer Co 
ives’ Pr. each: $30,000. ineptd. ; $25,000; B. D. Futrell BS. Roeeck Till MH B. OR ‘ C ottor 
‘ s } s loss ‘ } : “* 
loth NX. C., Asheville R TI. Sherrill, Commr Tex., I ger—Furniture Wilson Furniture 
cht, Public Works; watef-works; 10,000,000-gal. Co. ineptd.; $5000; J. M. Wilson fenn,, Chattanooga Floret Crittenton 
> is : : 9- Hlome loss $25.00 Mrs oe Brow res 
y B re servoir on Piney Mountain ; $250,000. Va.. Roanoke—Spokes and Handles.—Roa . ’ , ve 
N. C., Wadesboro.—City ; extend and improve j.4k6 Spoke & Handle Co.; increased from $3 I Col Ad I 
Mill water system. Address The Mayor. 000 to $75,000 house 
m: Okk ‘ Cj r. B.« se, Cm. 2 ater- enti seot ir I 
om: kla., Ad .— ity, W. B. Jones, Clk.; water we. Wat Pelatcthoba<tiion Gan Ca I M \ 
oom works; two 750-gal. per min. turbine pumps, tables slant: Gece it ret M =e I = iin Cin 
; establis an acre site t rh 3 
- 9 1) HE. I’. motors: two 1250-gal. per minute ¥ etniieniaaiies Soden Hanal Bie Ml : 
ine, Underwriter turbine fire pumps, 26 H. P Va., Weentenas Excelsior.—W. P a ~  olevator: $75.000 
motors; 3 panel switchboard, complete with Bro.; 56x28-ft. building Oxe--ft, sheet-iror : 
wiring, recording Venturi water meter, pip extension for boiler and engine-room c ! At s \ I 
\ 1 » 
= ing, valves, fittings; 10-in. automatic hy- struction by owner; install 10 excelsior ma ; 
— draulic valve; bids until Oct. 21; Johnson & Chines, boiler, engine; purchased; daily out \\ \ Shepl . N 
Benham, Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas put 5 tons pine excelsior Mil ‘ 
: . City, Mo (See Machinery Wanted—Water- 
mill works.) + ry ’ 
Okla., Durant.—City ; water and sewer sys- 4 / s 
tem extensions; voted $25,000 bonds. <Ad- K 
dress The Mayor. EXPLANATORY. 
Okla., Henryetta.—City ; water-works me Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 
provements vote Oct “S on $200,000 bonds 
ster ore 
Address The Mayor rr — 
iza ~ a 
Okie Hobart—Chs, SB Nis, aaa BUILDINGS PROPOSED 
oth 4 4 ‘ wn 4 
water-works extension; $120,000 bonds de- . 
ndi (Lately noted to vote Oct. 9.) 
i , Carnegie.—City ; water-works ; vote on Apartment-Houses. , . 
) bonds; V. V. Long & Co., Engrs., \la.. Birmingham.—Wilbur FE. Kelly; cot 
or Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City nm ¢,-% ae 
ick ms sidering $400,000 S-st . 
rick Okla., Quapaw ( water-works: $57,000 ae and 19th St prs aa pe I y. © 
> us it t Ss T lt ‘ - ! I > 
bonds. Addres rh Mayor 6x10 ft.: steel eonerete nd hellew tile . - : 
wis S . Batesburg.—Commrs of Public composition roof: tile and hardweoed floors , Us ~ " 
ws Works: well-drilling; 10-in. well for water ; ; rat Ar I s W 
il ; steam heat electric lights concre sid 
f supply; minimum depth ) ft., maximum jones: electric elevators: Bem Price. Archt Pla., Oldsmar Vm. R. Rast Be 
It ) ) + Nisbe igfiel« Oo “ner mar ent-l Ine rece ne } 
wee — SOO It. ; va Pict = Const —— G. L. Miller & Co., Atlanta, reported inter - 
8; Augusta, Ga.; rginis ac ery » . t ' ‘ S 
‘ ASUstA ~s - — achinery & , ested in financing proposition (Previously I St. Peters - 20. 
“10S Co.. Contr., Richmond, Va (Lately noted ital 
1oted.) 
inviting bids.) 
> . mdsde I ~ ruice doubl 
fing S. C., Gaffney. — City; contemplates water Ala., Gadsden wr. § L. Gui loul I] es D - \ : 
“des and light system extension, Address The ®Partment; tapestry brick; A. D. Simpson, = *! . vee 
Saraliaes Archt. story, 4-family apartme ho 
urg S. C., Laurens. — City; water, sewer and Ala., Selma.—Mrs. Ernest Lamar; 4-story I Shreveport A. Goldstei d N.C 
Cc light systems improvements; vote on $100,000  apartment-house; 40 suites Spence; number of frame apartments 
bonds. Address The Mayor. (Lately noted Ark., Blytheville.—W. W. Hollipeter, Blythe Md., Baltimore.—Cambridge Apart t Ce 
contemplated.) ville Lumber Co. and Robinson Bros.; 3-story ipartment-} st St I’ l ith 1 Charles 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Sts.; 250x75 ft.; 7 stories; reinforced concrete 
and hollow tile; slag roof; probably vapor 
heat; bids until Oct. 27; Edward L. Palmer 
Jr., Archt., 513 N. Charles St contractors 
Fuller Co., American 
Garrett Bldg 


estimating Geo. <A, 
Bldg.: H. D. Watts Co., 502 


Cogswell-Koether Co., 406 Park Ave.,; Frainie 
Bros. & Hlaigley, 18 Clay St Gladfelter & 
Chambers, 36th and Roland Ave Arthur 


rufts, Lexington Bldg Consolidated Engi 
Calvert Bldg.: J. Henry Miller, 
Franklin and Eutaw Sts 


neering Co., 
Inc., Miller Bldg., 
(Lately noted.) 
Md., Cumberland. — Homer J. Cordry; 3 
story apartment and garage; 50x82 ft.; brick 
and hollow-tile; Sansbury, 


Archt.; receiving bids 


$80,000: Geo. F., 


S. C., Sumter.—H,. J. Harby; 3-story apart 


ment-house; twelve 5-room suites; electric 
lights; basement for heating plant and stor 


age-rooms. 


Association and Fraternal. 

Ark., line Bluff senevolent 
Order of Elks: $65,000 buildi: 
Jr., and others in charge of plans 


lrotective 
zg: M. J. Gantt, 

Ga., Athens.—Young Women's Christian 
Assn., Florence Cain, Gen. Secy.; addition 
nz. = & & 
50 to 60, offices, clubrooms, parlor, library, 
kitchenette, ete.; F. B. & A, Ware, Archts., 
1170 Broadway, New York. 


dormitory to accommodate 


Ga., Augusta. Young Men's Christian 
Assn.; $200,000 building; Shattuck & Hussey, 
Archts., 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. (Pre 
viously noted.) 

Ky., Lexington.—Young Men's Christian 
Assn.; building for négroes; bowling alleys, 
billiard-rooms, dormitories, auditorium, ete.; 
Dr. W. H. Ballard and W. H. Brooks, divi- 
sional committee. 

Md., Baltimore Grand Lodge, Ancient 
Free & Accepted Masons of Maryland, Charles 
C. Homer, Jr., Grand Master; additional story 
on about three-fourths of building on North 
Charles St.; 3000 additional lockers; $15,000 
Knights of Pythias, Preston 
$40,000 hall and lodge 


Md., Baltimore 
and MecCulloh Sts 
building; 59.6x166 ft.; 3 stories; brick and 
steel; slag roof: wood floors; steam heat; 
electric lights; bids opened Oct. 21; contract 
ors estimating: ‘?. J, Cushen, 226 St. Paul 
St.: Chiles & Miller, 3824 Garrison Ave.; 
Gustave Runge & Son, James Ave Walter 
Hammond, 1420 Linden Ave.: Il. M. Reinhart 
& Co., Calvert Bldg Address Fredk E 
Beall, Areht., 1335 N. Gilmor St. (Lately 
noted under Miscellaneous.) 

Miss., Belzoni. Masonic Lodge; $60,000 
building; Kramer & Lindsley, Archts., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Miss., Vicksburg.—Vicksburg Council No 
898, Knights of Columbus; $75,000 building; 
100x125 ft.; 3 stories. 

N. C., Wilmington 
Jas. Sprunt, Chrmn, Bldg. Com 

W. Va., Bluefield. — Loyal Order of Moose ; 
4 stories; brick; auditorium 


Salvation Army, Dr 
building 


$75,000 building ; 
to seat 1200; A. F. Wysong, Archt., Princeton, 
W. Va 


Bank and Office. 

Ala., Montgomery.—Alabama-Georgia Syrup 
Co., L. B. Whitfield, Prest 
dining-room and warehouse space 

Ark., Blytheville — Langdon: 5 con 
crete office buildings 


building, offices, 


Ga., Butler.—Taylor County Bank; build 
ing 

Ky., Hebron.—Hebron Deposit Bank; brick 
building; 30x40 ft.; Jake Heuthorn, Archt., 
Ludlow, Ky. Address Geo. Hafer, Hebron. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bank Fixtures; 
Vault, ete.) 


Bohon & Co., Har 
building and 


Ky., Lexington.—D. T 
rodsburg, Ky.; $50,000 office 
warehouse 
La. New 
tanking Co., L. H. Dinkins, Prest 
building at Canal and Camp 


Orleans.—Interstate Trust & 
excavate 
cellar under 
Sts.; install vaults, ete. 
Mad., Baltimor 
Ilopkins Pl. and Redwood St 


ing from present structure to Baltimore St 


National Exchange Bank, 
extend build 
irregular dimensions: entrance on Baltimore 
Si.; details not determined; Jos. Evans Sper- 
ry, Archt., Calvert Bldg 

Miss., Clarksdale T. A. Martin and J. W 
Mitchell office building; 3232x110 ft brick ; 
terra-cotta front: tar and gravel roof: tile, 
marble and concrete floors; bids opened Oct. 

Frank I’. Gates, Archt. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., Kansas City Ruffola & Schudiero; 
bank and office building; 5 stories ; 60x140 ft. ; 
restaurant in basement; bank on first floor; 
7 


oors 


offices remaining 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
building brick ; conerete floors; 
Earl Hawkins, Archt., Holland Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mo, (Lately neted.) 


Mo., Purdy 
30x69%4 ft 


N. C., Hendersonvil *—Brownlov: Tackson ; 
office building. 

N. C., Hickory.—First National Bank ; build- 
ing 

Tenn., Chuckey.—Isaac E. Broyles, Prest 
bank building. 

Tenn., Memphis.—Doctors’ Building Co., Ex- 
change Bldg., Dr. Austin D. Towner, Chrmn 
Com.; $800,000 office building; 70x148 ft.: 16 
stories: brick and steel ; composition roof: 
tile and oak floors; 7 traction elevators. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Smith, Exchange Bldg. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., Sonora.—First National Bank: $50,000 
building : stories; brick and concrete 

Va., Richmond Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts; $75,000 building; fire and burglar- 
proof vault and 400 to 500 safety-deposit boxes. 


Churches. 


Ark., Bigelow Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; $10,000 brick building. Ad- 
dress The Pastor. 


Ar! Forrest City.—W. S. Graham Memo 
rial Presbyterian Church: $75.00 building: 
lately noted; brick, stone and terra-cotta; 
steam heat: electric 
lights: construction in May Address Mann 
Scimitar Bldg... Memphis, 
Wanted—Memorial 


Seating.) 


tile roof: wood floors: 


& Gatling, Archts., 
Tenn (See Machinery 


Windows Pipe Organ: 


Ga., Athens.—First Baptist Church, Dr. J 
W. Lynch, Pastor ; $125,000 building, 

Ga., Adel.—Baptist Church; church building 
and parsonage; § ; J. E. Greene Archt., 
Address A. D. Wisarman, Adel 





Birmingham 
Ga., Rome.—Rodel Sholim Congregation; 
$20,000 synagogue. Address The Rabbi. 
Ky Georgetown.—O. W. Williams, Archt., 
W. Walnut St., Louisville; $12,000 church 
innex 


Ky., Louisvile—Emmanuel Baptist Church; 
$28,000 building, 644 S. 1th St.: 52x75 ft 
Sunday-school annex, 64x25 ft.: wood, brick 

asphalt shingle roof; heating, 
$3100: day labor Address OO, W. Williams, 
Archt., 2225 W. Walnut St (Lately noted.) 

Ky., Louisville.—O,. W. Williams. Archt., 2225 

W. Walnut St.; $20,000 church, 619 Lampton 


Sr 


nd stone: 


Luther Memorial Church; 
former, 33x77 


Md., Baltimor 
$30,000 chapel and parsonage; 
ft.: contain auditorium, basement, etc. : stone; 
slate roof; latter, 25x42 ft.; 
and brick; slag roof; wood floors; consider- 


stories: stone 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


ing bids; Jno. Freund, Archt., 11 E. Lexing 
ton St (Previously noted.) 

N. C., Re 
tion: synag 
Address The Rabbi. 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—Trustees West Salen 
M. FE. Church, Rev. A. C. Swafford, Pastor, 
639 S. Green St.: $25,000 building: 40x60 ft 


Hlouse of Jacob Congrega 





ue, Newbern Ave. and East St 





innex, 40x50 ft.; brick; asphalt shingle roof 
wood floors: steam heat, $15 to $2500: electri 


ig, $30; J, E. Kennerly, probable cor 





tractor. Address H. C. Jones, 215 S. Green 
St (Lately noted.) 
S. C., Rock Hill First Presbyteria 


Chureh; considering Sunday-school building 
Address The Pastor. 

Tex Abilene.—Southside Baptist Churet 
Rev. E. T, Miller, Pastor; $40,000 to $50,060 


building 


Tex., Bryan - First Methodist Church; 
$20,000 improvements, including Sunday 


school annex, heating plant, ete. Address 
The Pastor. 

Tex., San Marcos.—Baptist Church; build 
ing. Address The lastor. 

Va., Cheriton. — Baptist Church, Rev. J. 
Manning Dunaway, pastor; $25,000 brick 
building; 2 stories; 65x75 ft.; Herbert L 
Cain, Archt., 12 N. 9th St., Richmond. 

Va., Norfolk.—Church of the Blessed Sacra 
ment, Father J. Lee Ryan; chureh and re« 
tory ; 2 stories, 60x90 ft. and 2% stories, 60x28 
ft.; stone; Wickham C. Taylor, Archt., Citi 
zens’ Bank Bldg. 

W Va., 
tion; building at Dudley Ave. and 24th St 
Rev. J. W. Weringer, Pastor, Huntington 
W. Va. 


Parkersburg.—Catholic congrega 


City and County. 


Ala., Birmingham—Fire Station.—City ; $75, 
000 central fire station; 3 stories; brick; 2 
other stations later. Address City Commrs 
(Lately noted to have voted $500,000 fire-equip 
ment bonds 

Ark., Arkansas City — Memorial. — City con 
sidering issuing $150,000 bonds to erect memo- 
Address The Mayor. 
Bandstand. — Park 
Shull, 


rial building. 

Fla., St Petersburg 
Board; $10,000 bandstand; W. S. 
Archt. 

Ga., Brunswick—Memorial.—Glynn County 
Commrs. Roads and Revenue, Paul E. Twitty, 
Clk. ; considering calling election on bonds to 
erect technical school and auditorium as 
soldiers’ memorial; about $150,000. (Lately 
noted.) 

Ga., Rome—Jail.—Floyd County Commrs.; 
considering $100,000 jail. 

Miss., Greeneville—City Hall.—City, Guy 
Drew, Clerk; bids until Nov. 14; $50,000 city 
hall 2 stories; brick, stone, concrete and 
frame; plans from office J. Rice Seott & 
Co., Archts.-Engrs., Grand Opera House Bldg 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Wadesboro—City Hall.—City Commrs 
will issue $75,000 bonds to inelude $20,000 for 
city hall, ete 

Okla., Cushing—City Hall and Fire Equip 
ment.—City ; vote on $40,000 city hall and $190, 
Om fire equipment bonds. 

Okla., Cushing—City Hall.—City voted $40,- 
000 city-hall bonds and $10.000 for auto fire 
truck. Address The Mayor. 

Okla., Shawnee—Fire Stations.—City: 2 fire 
stations; 1 story Address The Mayor 
Tex Dallas—Home.—Dallas County votes 
Nov. 4 on $150,000 to erect parental home for 
irls and boys Address County Commrs 
Worth—Equipment suilding 
$15,000 building; 


Tex., Fort 
Tarrant County Commrs 
R. A. Nicolais, Archt. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Courthouses. 

Ga., Pearson, — Atkinson County; 
courthouse and jail building; bids open Nov. 
17: J. J. Baldwin, Archt., Anderson, S. C.; 
Jef Kirkland, Chrmn 


$100,000 


County Commrs, 
Miss., Belzoni.—Humphries County; $200,- 
000 fireproof courthouse; Kramer & Lindsley, 
Archts., Jackson, Miss. 
Kan., Girard.—Crawford County Commrs 
$300,000 Tonini & Bramblet, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


courthouse ; 
Terminal Bldg., 


Archts., 


Dwellings. 
Ala.. Birmingham 
Paoli Smith, Secy 


ff housing corporation 


Chamber of Commerce, 


promoting organization 


D. C., Washington.—Jno. W. Thompson & 
Co.; number of dwellings in Avenue Heights 


0 each 


Subdivision ; $12,000 to $20,0 
D. C., Washington.—Geo. E. Sullivan, 416 5th 
St.: $30,000 residence, Hamilton and Pinney 
36x59 ft.; hollow tile; 
Mary- 


Branch Road; 3 stories 
stone trim; Geo. T. Santmyers, Archt., 
land Bldg owner taking bids 

D. C., Washington.—Harry A. Kite, 1338 G 
St. N. W.; 8 dwellings, 39th and Yuma Sts 
N. W.; 2 stories; frame; $64,000; plans and 
construction by owner. 

Fla., St IHlome Build 
ing Corp. chartered ; $100,000 capital; Wm. E 
Poole, Prest 


Petersburg.—Bankers 
number of dwellings 

Ga., Americus.—Mrs. C. B. Broadfield ; resi 
dence, 

Ga., Decatur 


$50,000 


Jones, Ramspeck & Co.; § 
dwellings : 
dwell- 


Lake Charles.—Flora A. Jones; 


ing; contemplated 





Md., Baltimore. Broring Building Co., 
28th St. and Tivoly Ave.; 25 daylight dwell- 
ings on Belair Rd. north of Herring Run; 
3 brick; $60,000; plans and con 
struction by owner. 

Md., Baltimore.—Alvin Greif; 2-story resi 
dence; 30 to 35x90 ft.; stone; slate roof: wood 
floors; steam vapor heat: 
Smith & May, Archts., 1133 Calvert Bldg 


stories ; 


considering bids: 


Dawson, Pitts 
purchased site on 


Md., Baltimore.—Minnie B 
burgh and Washington: 
Reisterstown Rd. and Oakmont Ave 
about 200 daylight dwellings; Caughy, Hearn 
& Co., 218 Lexington St., Agts. for former 
owners 
Md., Baltimore.—Kahn & Brownstein Realty 
Co., 39 South St.;: 300 dwellings at West Dens 
Park to be 
8 rooms; daylight type; 
34 ft.: $1,250,000: 


erect 


more completed within 2 


yrs. : 
hardwood floors; 22x 
construction on 21 to begin 
this week (West Densmore Development Co 
lately 

Md., Baltimore.—Rose Hill Realty Co.; 14 
dwellings on Old Pimlico Rd.; 
stories 


noted to erect these dwellings.) 


brick; 2% 


Md., Baltimore.—Jno, 8S alteration 


and addition to stone residence: 


Gibbs : 
wings; 
slate roof: extend heating; 2 tile porches 
hardwood floors in wings: bids opened Oct 

Mottu & White, Archts., 322 N. Charles 
St.: constractors estimating Frainie Bros 
& Haighley, 18 Clay St.; Hicks, Tase & Nor 
ris, 106 W. Madison St.: G. Walter Tovell, 
Eutaw and MeCulloh Sts.; D. M. Andrew Co., 
Mt. Vernon Ave. and 26th St.; J 
Ei Munsey Blidg.: 
Harn Co., 2314 Oak St. 


Roystone 


igineering Co., Willard E. 





Md., Chevy Chase. — Wm. G. Carter; 2 
shingle roof; wood floors; $14,000; heatin 
plant, $700: electric lighting, $200; J. 
Archt., 734 Sth St. N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
receiving bids, 

Mad., Cumberland. WwW 
stories; 35x42 ft frame; F 
owner taking bids 


Glisan ; $10,000 resi 
dence: 
bury, Archt 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all 


Miss., Clarksdale.—J 8. 
Miss.; $15,000 residence. 

Mo., Freistatt-—Mary Raithel; $10,000 resi- 
dence; 1 story and basement; frame and 
roof; Heckenlively & 
Bldg., 


Whiting, 


stuceo; 
Mark, 
Mo 


composition 

Archts., Landers 
Commercial Club or 
dwellings: R. Dal 
Hugh Stevens and others, Comm 


Mo., Jefferson City 
ganized ; $200,000 capital; 
meyer, 

Mo., Kansas City.—J. R. Miner, 61st and 
Penn Sts.; 4 dwellings; 2 stories and base 
28x40 ft.; frame; shingle roof; $16,000; 
construction by owner. 


ment 


Mo Kansas City A I Hluber Construc 
tion Co., 420 N. Elmwood Ave 14 bung 
Hill Ridge Geo. Phelps, 68 
Agnes Ave contract for masonry 

Mo., St. Louis.—-Laclede-Christy Clay 
ucts Co., 611 Olive St 





lows in Rock 


Prod 
reported to erect 25 


dwellings at Kings Highway and Bancroft 





Ave.: 1% stories; 24x30 ft brick (Henry 
Wright, Chemical Bldg lately erroneously 
reported as architect.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—-Dan Mullen, Archt., Clay- 
ton Bank Bldg., Clayton, Mo $15,000 resi 
dence, Southmore Park; brick; stories ; 
34x42 ft.; taking bids 

Mo., St. Louis.—Joseph P. O'Toole bunga 
lows in Tower Grove Heights: 6 rooms and 
, : inal 

Mo., St. Lonis.—R. L. Hall bungalows ir 
Richmond Heights; brick; 6 rooms with sur 
parlor 


Mo St. Louis.—E. O. Porter Archt $08 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg $15.00) residence 
and garage, 6320 McPherson Ave.; 41x42 ft 
fireproof rein oreed conerete composition 


roof; tile and wood floors; hot-water heat; 
$1300 - 

Mo., Union.—John C. Jacobs, Supt 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co 


onstruction sublet 


Ham 
; 50 dwellings 

N. C., Chimney Rock.—Chimney Rock Co 
several bungalows. (See Hotels.) 

Okla., Bristow.—B. F. Curran residences 
£11,000; 32.6x46.8 ft 
ind stucco: asphalt 
Yeat: electric lights: plans and constructior 
yy owner (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Frederick.—A. H. Krause; $14,000 
residence ; 31x38 ft 
brick veneer; shingle roof; Nichols & Chand- 
ler, Archts., Southwest 
Oklahoma City 

Okla., Oklahoma City Dr. T. C. Nichols; 
$10,000 dwelling: 
28x32 ft frame; shingle roof 
Reid, Archts., Empire Bldg. 

Okla Oklahoma City Mrs. Hugh Sto- 
num; $10,000 residence; 2 stories and bass 
ment; 26x42 ft.; frame; 
& Chandler, Archts 
Bank Bldg 


concrete brick veneer 


shingle roof hot-air 


2 stories and basement; 


teserve Bank Bildg., 


basement: 
Monnot & 


stories and 


shingle roof; Nichols 


Southwest Reserve 


Mkla., Oklahoma City ( E. Hoffmar 
teen 1-story frame dwellings £60.000 

Okla., Tulsa Theodore Cox: $20,000 resi 
dence and garage 29x51 ft bri veneer 
shingk roof hot-air heat Courtland S 
Butler, Archt., Kennedy Bldg ce tructior 
by owner 

S. C.,. Columbia A. R. Heyward: $10,000 


residence at Wales Gardens 


Tenn., Chatt 


Chamber of Commerce 
promoting Ch ; $5°) 





ra Housing Corp 
0) capital 
Alsup, Chrmn, Committee on plans 


plans number of dwellings; J. D 


Tent Columbia 


Henry Sayles 
S0x42 ft 
ndler 


dwelling: 2 stories and basement 


frame; shingle roof Nichols & Ch 


ll concerned 


Farrell, 


Springfield, 


Archts., Southwest Reserve Bank Bldg., Ok 
lahoma City 








lex Hloustor Hurlock Realty Co thre« 
om dwellings: $ we 
rex., Snyder Ino, G. Davis; residence near 
Snvade 
I Ss \ ru Ifolmgre 9 
room hollow-tile residence Ralph H. Cam 
eron, Archt 
rex Sa \ ! 4% Bla story 8 
reside Ralph HH. ¢ er Archt 
‘ g bids 
rex Pearsall.—l! M. Howard iwelling 
mpl d 
Va., Bristol—Walter H. Roberts« $1 . 
exice l il desi 
\ Bristol.—J Doucher @ ne 
low br 
\ Bri l rp. I s $10,000 ilow 
\ Lynehburg.—Cl H. Will £10,000 
residenc 16x46 ft.: 1% stories; brick; Craig 
ll & Card ll, Archts., People’s Bank Bldg 
\ l md I chard Fort 801 W 
I kl S £30,000 reside brick and 
‘ ‘ or x68 ft.; Hallett & Pratt 
Archt Mutual Bld 
\ Salem J. S. Perrow several dwe 
ings in Perrow addition: 9 rooms; frame and 
sph hing roofs | rs 
$3000 eae pil ss furn $ cit ghts 
I y noted.) 
\ Ss I Mrs. W. Harveycu r or 4 
l g WW templated 
\ Sal Mrs. May B. Cooper; 4 bunga 
ws 
Ww. Vz Charlesto Ben Baer; $10,000 resi 
del Sxo ft l stories frame and 
tucco; W. F. Davidso Archt., 1452 Lee St 
W Va Charles Johns & White 
reside brick and til t S ms 
0 each 
W. Va Lumber] t i hinson ¢ 1 ¢ 


Fairmont: will not erect dwellings at Robey 


Mine is lately reported 


Government and State. 
Arh Marianna—Postoffice rreasury Dept 
Jas \ Wetmore Act Supervising Archt 





Washington, D. ¢ opened bids to erect post 
off W. D. Lovell, M eapolis, Minn., low 
bidder (Lately noted.) 

D. ¢ Washingto1 I ted 
States I eer’s Office Ss hern 
Bld l s until O to ere x sion t 
storehous it Pot it Parl inf ! 
iy appl ‘ 

Mo., St. Louis Auditors’ Offices.—Treasury 
Dept Jas A. Wetmore Act. Supervising 
Archt Washingto : ilterations to 
Auditor's office it United States ¢ tol 
ho ‘ W MeDonald Construction Co St 


Louis, lowest bidder, (Lately noted 





Tex Fort Sam Houston—Warehouses 
Construction Division, Quartermaster’s Dept 
Washington. PD. ¢ emporary warehouses 
r 000 sq. f fl r space sheet-meta walls 
and roofs: « rete fl rs: ( M. R. Hilgard 
Southern Dey t Q rtermaster Fort 
Sam Houst 

I Cors Dormitory s Orpt ~ 
Il }. S. Call t I s S100.00 = tire 
l 4 l ] } ] per 1) l = 
: g. 1 : nd wiring: C. Hi. Page & 
ro Aus 1H. Oo. 1 ling, Cors I 
Archt Ire sly ed.) 

\ Cay Ilenr Fort ¢ s Co 
s Ouar r ! I ress Monr 
\ bids N 1 for str 

t I Stor } h plans 

Nos. & tvT i f $ 
) } {7 l ind ¢ i 
1 8] np I ect 


if the Manufacturers Record is ned 
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symbol 4009 and 4013; plans and specifications 
from Constructing Quartmaster, Main Wharf, 
Fortress Monroe. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Ala Tuscaloosa oe. F. i Patton: convert 
residence into sanatorium : 
tion of building 


considering erec 


Ga., Savanna. Treasury Dept., Jas. A. 
Wetmore, Act. Supervising Archt., Washing 
ton, D. C.; bids until Oct 23 to remodel 
Marine Hospital; drawings Nos. 71 and 72 


copies of which obtainable from Custodian at 
Savannah or from office Supvr. Archt 

Md., Baltimore Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Dr. Winford H. Smith, Supt plans to erect 
4-story building as department for women: 
construction in spring 

Md., Easton. — Talbot 
American Red Cross; 


County Chapter 
$20,000 nurses’ home at 
Emergency Hospital; Francis G. Wrightson, 
Prest 

Miss., Greenville-—Mrs. Edmond Taylor, in- 
terested in erection of hospital 

Mo., Fayette.—loward 


$75.000 hospital bonds 


County: defeated 
Address County Com 


missioners (Previously noted.) 


N. C., Dunn.—Ernest F. Young, J. D. Barnes 
and others; promoting $100,000 hospital 


Hotels. 


D. C., Washington Edward H. Everett, 
Richmond Hotel; reported interested in eree 
tion of hotel on 17th St., Connecticut Ave., H 
St. and Farragut Sq. ; $5,000,000 

Fla., Oldsmar.—Geo. Selby ; 
side Inn 


improve Way 


Ky., Crab Orehard.—Crab Orchard Springs 
Hotel Co remodel hotel; 100,000; 
tion begins Novy. 15 


construe 

(Previously noted.) 
Ky., Middlesborough. - 

merce ; 


Chamber of Com 
promoting plans for $150,000 hotel; 
5 stories ; 110 to 115 rooms, with bath 
Chimney Rock Co., 
Hendersonville, N. C 


erect assembly build 


N. (.,. Chimney Rock 
Dr. L. B. Morse, Prest., 
enlarge dining pavilion ; 
ing and several cottages; frame; 3-ply rubber 
roof; wood floors; hot-water circulating sys 
tem; electric lights; $10,000; Earl Stilwell, 
Archt., Hendersonville, Address 
{Lately noted under Dwellings.) 

N. ¢., High Point.—H, W. 
terested in organization of corporation to 


owner. 


Kronheimer in 


erect 100-room hotel 

N. C., Hot Springs.—Fred J. Fuller; re 
model, repaint, build extension to hotel; 
Address Mountain Park 
Hotel (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Devol 
ing ; 909x130 ft 
ist floor t 
checkrooms 20x22 ft., dining-hall 33x64 ft.; 2d 
floor, ladies’ parlor and lobby and 44 bed 
rooms; 3d floor, 48 bedrooms; J. T. 
head, Archt 

Okla., Tulsa.—W. O 
provements to 5-story building for hotel 


$60,000; day labor 


Liberty iiotel; $100,000 build- 
; 3 stories and basement: brick: 


» have lobby 20x98 ft., baggage and 


Craig 


Mitchell; $25,000 im 


S. C., Edgefield.—Dixie Highway Hotel Co., 
J. ©. Sheppard, Prest.; 2-story building; 32 
rooms; store on first floor; bids until Nov 
1 (Previously noted.) 

Tex., Amarillo 7-story 
fireproof building; steel, brick and concrete; 
Turkish bath 


Ernest Thompson ; 


185 rooms, with private bath; 


and swimming pool in basement (Lately 


noted.) 
Breckenridge Hotel 


5-story hotel; 135 


Tex Breckenridge 


Co.; C. E. Cooper, Seecy 





rooms and bath; fireproof 


Va.. Martinsville Hamilton Hotel; $50,000 
building ; stories; brick; E. R. James, 


Archt., Dudley Bldg., Danville, Va 


Va.. Norton Norton Hotel (F. D. Kline 
and others); $100,000 hotel; 6 stories; steel 
frame; brick; limestone’ trim; 
Bristol, Va., 
Bristol 


skeleton 
Copenhaver & Day, 
Thos. S. Brown, Archt., 
noted ) 


estimating ; 


(Previously 


Miscellaneous. 
Fla., Crescent Beach—Amusement 
Beach Co Ss. F. Hamill, Prest 


and amusement pavilion 


Crescent 


bathhouse 


Fla., St. Petersburg—Clubhouse.—Coffee Pot 
Gulf Club (C. Perry Snell and others) ; club- 
house; 1 story; 240 lockers; also 9-hole golf 
course. 

Nesbitt; re 


build dairy barn noted damaged by fire at loss 


Ga., Cordele—Barn—Thomas 


of $20,000, 
Mo., St. Joseph—Clubhouse.—Green Hills 
Golf Club; clubhouse and 18-hole golf course 
Tex., Orange—Home.—Home Service Com- 
mittee, F. H. Farwell, Chrmn.; army home. 
Tex., Corpus Christi—Bathhouse.—M. Peter 
rebuild North Beach Bath 


house recently damaged by storm 


son, Venus, Cal 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


La., Shreveport Kansas City, Southern 
t. R. J. M. Weir, Ch. Engr., Kansas City, 


Mo. ; $250,000 passenger terminal 


Schools. 


Ala., Birmingham.—Jefferson County Board 
of Education; $35,000 high-school building in 
Dist 6-A (Palos, tessie, Porter and Flat 
Top): school in Dist. 14-A (Dolmite, Huey- 
town and Concord). 

Ark., Mammoth Spring 
story and basement building: 70x100 ft.; Geo 
F. Reed, Archt., Springfield, Mo 

Fla., Micanopy Allachua County School 
Board ; brick high school in Special Tax Dist 
No. 15; 2 stories; T. M. Bryan, Archt., P. O 


Box 275, Gainesville, Fla 


School toard; 2 





Ga., Cordele.—City votes Nov. 18 on $50,000 
high-school bonds. Address Board of Educa- 
tion. 

La., Ajax 
toches, La 
in District No 

La., New Iberia 
$200.00 bonds; buildings: L. R. Tilly, Secy. 
Parish School Board. (Lately noted to erect 
$125,000 structure.) 

Mo., Columbus 
Address Dist. School Trustees 


Parish School Board, Natchi 
ordered election on $35,000 bonds 
to erect building 


School Dist. No. 6: voted 


School Dist.: voted $15,000 
bonds 

Md., Baltimore.—City; school building at 
Poplar Grove St. and Lafayette Ave.; E. H. 
Glidden, <Archt., construc- 
tion under supervision of Building Inspector, 
City Hall 

Miss., Long Beach Gulf Hart College ; 
building for girls: Rathbone De Buys, Archt., 
Hibernia Bldg, New Orleans 


American Bldg 


(Previously noted.) 


Miss., New: Augusta.—New Augusta Consoli- 
dated School Dist. voted $150,000 bonds to erect 
buildings Address Dist School Trustees 
(Lately noted.) 

Miss., Secooba.—Kemper County Agricultural 
High School Trustees: 
building ; 69x90 ft.; brick ; metal shingle roof ; 





0) administration 


wood ftoors: steam heat, $000; city lights; 
Kramer & Lindsley, Archts., Jackson, Miss 
Address H. L. Simmons, Scooba 

Mo., Clyde Board of Education ; 
stories and basement ; 59x75 ft. ; Lud- 
Moberly, Mo.; day labor 


$30,000 
school ; 2 
wig Abt, Archt 

Mo., Kansas City 
B. Jackson, Jr., Library Bldg 
th and Wabash Aves.; brick: stone trim; 
c. A. Smith, Archt., Finance Bldg 


Board of Education, J. 
: 17-room school, 


Mo., Richmond.—School Dist. votes Oct. 21] 
on $10,000 bond issue to erect gymnasium for 
high school; B. E. Shotnell, Clk ( Lately 


noted.) 


Mo., St. Charles.—Lindenwood College, Dr 


Jno. L. Roener, Prest. ; $300,000 administration 
building; Louis Le Beaume, Archt., Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis 

Mo., St. Louis.—Linwood College, Dr. Jno. 


L. Roemer, Prest.; $390,000 administration 


building; 175x90 ft ultimate plans call for 
$1,000,000 expenditure, to include remodel 
Sibley Hall, building dormitory, power-house 
and improvements to 4 main buildings 

Mo., St. Louis Washington University 
Frederic A. Hall, Chancellor; $300,000 addi- 
tion; granite and stone; Jas. P. Jamies 
Archt., Security Bldg (Previously noted 

N. C., Durham.—City Board of Educati 
considering election on $650,000 school ir 
Edgemont 
School, erection of negro school and high 


school. E. D. Pusey, Supt. of Schools. 


provement bonds; addition to 


N. C., Lexington, — City votes Nov. 25 on 
Address 


$75.000 bonds for school buildings 
The Mayor. 

N. C., Oxford.—School Board; $50,000 high 
school; brick ; wood floors 

Okla., Areadia.—Board of Education, D. W 
Fowler, Clk 
basement ; 70x70 ft.; brick and stone; 
roof; bids until Oct. 22; The Huseman Ci 
Archt., Oklahoma Bldg., Oklahoma City 


$30,000 building; 2 stories and 


gravel 


S. C., Greenville.—Standing Springs School 
Dist. Trustees; building; issue bonds 

S. C., Laurens.—City ; vote on $250,000 bonds 
to include $125,000 for schools; C. H. Roper 
Secy. Board of Trustees. (Lately noted.) 
Tex., Fort Worth 
$80,000 building for University Churec} 


Texas Christian U1 
versity ; 
Rev. W. P. Jennings, Pastor; gift of Rev. and 
Mrs. A. C. Parker, 3426 Beverly Drive, Dallas 
also plans to expend $199,000 to erect dorn 

tory, library and gymnasium 


Tex., Gonzales.—School Dist voted $29.2 


bonds. Address Dist. School Trustees 

Tex., Waxahachie.—City voted $295,000 bonds 
for school building, park improvements, street 
paving and water and sewer extensions. Ad 
dress The Mayor 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—School Board; high 
school and other structures ; $100,000. 

Va., Lynchburg. Brookville Dist. School 
Board, Jno, T. Adkins, Clk., 921 Main St 
grade school at Fort Hill; 2 stories and base 
brick; Spanish tile roof 
steam heat; 
ventilating system; city lights; ready for 
bids Oct. 20; tSanhope S. Johnson, Archt., 
eople’s Bank Bldg. 


ment; 56xS4 ft 
rift pine and concrete floors; 


(Previously noted.) 
Va., Lynchburg Brookville Dist. School 
Board; building in Rivermont Section ; 56x84 
ft.: brick; Spanish tile roof; rift pine and 
steam heat: ventilating sys 
bids opened Oct. 29; Star 


People’s Bank Bldg 


concrete floors: 
tem; city lights; 
hope S. Johnson, Archt., 
W. Va., Huntington.—Board of Education; 
schools; election Nov. 15 on $645,000 bonds. 
W. Va., Board of Education, Harry 


Shaw, Prest.; East Side High School 


Union 


es wie 
Education ; 
on bonds. 


Walker.—Walker Dist Board of 


$12,000 high school; vote Oct 


Stores. 


Ark., Helena Joseph Solom 


3 stories; bricl 





store and office building: 
Joseph & Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg 
(Lately noted.) 





Louisville, Ky 


Ark., Blytheville—P. B. Douggan; 2-story 


brick store and office building. 


In writing to parties mentiored in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Reco.d is mentioned. 
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. Ark., Little Rock Leveck & Son; 2-story W. Va., Welch.—Hill Motor Co.: store and warehouse and office building; 1 story and 
ely prick building; $17,000. office building; 105x25 ft basement; 96x113 ft.; brick; stone trir com 
Ark Springdale.—Benton County Hard- Vv. Va., Welch.—MecDowell County Whol position root Ludwig, Sund & Dunh 
Ir ware Co., Rogers, Ark $18,000 building: 2. sale Co.: building: A. V. Wooten, Huntingtor Archts., Minneapolis 
n stories and basement; 44x107 ft.; brick and contract for excavation, Mc St. Louis Pere College ¢ A. E 
l stone; composition roof; day work; Hecken Malo Prest 2-story warehous 8 ft.; 
live & Mark, <Archts., Landers’ Blidg., . bri fireproof Wr I’. MacMahor Archt.. 
| Springfield, O. Theaters. ¥w wrigl Bldg iking bids 
: : . Ak Gads , 3 “ox noving 
2 D. C.. Washington. — H. S. Landy, 830 Ala., nee den.—Will B. Wood; moving XN. C. Wilson. —O. R. Bell, Augusta, Ga 
> ’ ture tf eat P 
ir Shepard St N W.; store and apartment I an we sees tobacco Warehouse 
Pa building, Shepard St. and Georgia Ave. N. Ky Ashland.—Celumbia Amusements Co S. ¢ Clinten.—Clinten Cotton Mill 
ise Ww Geo. T. Santmyers, Archt., Maryland Pick Martin, Mgr.; theater; seating capacity forced concrete wareh ’ d oper 
Bidg.: owner receiving bids 15%) 100x132 ft.; equipped with fire protect pp 
y, Fla., Jacksonville. — O. P. Woodcock has Ky., Corbin —Corbin Amusement Co., T. W. ratus: machinery electrically driven; J. I 
idi- permit to erect $16,000 building Gallagher ; $25,000 theater; 2 stories; brick  Sirrine, Archt.Engr., Greenville, 8. ¢ 
Fla., Jacksonville. — G. S. Warren: $40,000 = pt composition ms cement acto S C._ Greenvill Greenville Storage War 
alterations to building ~_ an —— ag “ regrong leat; bids opene house Co $100,000 capital; Geo I W. Had 
Oct. 25; C. C. & FE, A. Weber, Archts., Miller, ; 
Fla... Perry.—Burton Swartz Cypress Co.; 2 Bldg.. Cincinnati, O ley, Mer warehouse 
im- story frame store building; 60x120 ft.; T. M ; a Ss. C., Greenville.—Chester M, Goodyear ¢ 
4 "i pied : é . La., Monroe.—Saenger Amusement Co ru 
ont Bryan, Archt., P. O. Box 275, Gainesville, Fla Chester M. Goodyear Mer ’ warel st 
h ; ee lane Ave. and Liberty St.. New Orleans —_ on mers ES 1 bric itt 
es Ky., Middlesborough.—Dr. W. K. Evans; theater; $200,000 to $250,000 theater, including — an a me I. 1 ; Sirris ; Archt.-Engt 
$15,000 store and office building, Cumberland cite; plans completed Cons ee — : - 
Ave.; 2 stories; brick , ' renn., Memphis.—Libby, MeNeill & Libby 
; Va., Norfolk Allan G. Burrow ; reported to 2 . é all eR 
_ La., Oberlin.—J. D. Marcantel ; $10,000 brick gpect g200.000 movil picture theater to be Chieago: reinforced concrete Ww house SX 
ill a story: 20x80 ft: P . . . a4 ae ‘ : 128 ft.: asbestos built-up roof; flat b floor 
building ; 1 bs _—? x80 ft.; P. Oliver & Son known as Broadway: seating capacity 2400 a a aiutt Hebting ? 
— ( ORES. 5 Phillips & McCook, Archts., both | 95 f foyer; leased by R. D. Craver, Char 1000 n irur +: Bee tr — te " x 
Lake Charles, La lotte, N. C,, and Jno. F. Pryor, Danville, Va.) 4 : atom a 
W Mo., Kansas City Edward Austin, 3910 . ; , 4 , ' r 
reht care ownerl ddre« Lhr 
l Penn St.: $12,000 building; 1 story and base , 
. r! LES eare Libl MeNe & Libby. (Lately oted.) 
vel ment i9x132 ft.; brick; stone trim; compo Warehouses. , 
sition roof: C. M. Williams, Archt 14 Grand Ala., Albany Hughes & Tidwel a1 “) I I l l—lI Manuf ‘ 
Ave. Temple Bldg. ; construction by owner cotton warehouse: reinforced conerete fire war 
1001 N. C., Burlington.—Central Loan & Trust | Preof; 47x100 ft.; Baxter Bros., Contr rex., Housto Pit ‘ 
( several additional 2-story, brick business Ga., Augusta Southern Candiet Sweet Co tory building 
nds l lings (H. F. Mitchell, previously noted Potato Co.: 850.000 warehous 1 story . |e rh 
per h ng contract for structure.) brick: 50x200 ft.: cement floors metal h 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—IT. N. Knight ; $20,000 nd ceilings compositlo mings rool \ i L—I e Hard e 4 
I building ; 1 story ; 509x170 ft.; brick and stone; Thos M. Campbell, Areh Jo m Bldg I el 
( Monnot & Reid, Archts., Empire Bldg Ga Valdosta.—Chamb of Commer 
and Okla., El Reno.—M. N. Wilson; $25,000 in moting erection of tobacco ware 
s I ements to siness building: 2 stories pt ! ses \ I W | | 
1 ind til Address I Smith & Ky., 1 “ D. T. 1 ( S ‘ WFR 
I syth, Archts Sou t Reserve Bat hous (See B lo 
2 Blig.. Oklahoma Cit} I l l Mo.. North K ( 1 Gra ‘ 1. 1 \ \ 
Okla., Bristow Db. F. Curran: store and Manufacturing Co Minneapo Mi W Cons I 
nds office building; 75x125 ft.; construction be . 
Aa. “0 BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Ad Okla Oklahoma City.—Reinhart & Don 4+ A + l A Le . L ad 
1 Co $29.5 store 
igh og ee ea Pee Apartment-Houses. Association and Fraternal, 
ings Fla.. Miami—H. 0. Sh Box 574: $ S ( ( 
001 Tex., Eastland.—J. L. Laneaster; 3-story ®partment-house lately noted 
st brick business building erete blo i-ply built-up ympositior 
ist san pine floors W ’. Brian. Contr Arch Creel \I 1 
of rex., Houston H. C. House; 6-story j», see Machinery Wanted—Ranges and ' | : 
: building; steel and reinforced concrete; 58x, 
at leaters ! ‘ ‘ ~ 
ees 100 ft.; leased by Harris & Hahlo. = 
for Ky Louisville Mrs. M. FP. Endy nvert ; On & 1 (rel I 
ht.. Tex.. Palestine A. L. Bower and Jno residence into apart hous Ss I I 
Coombs ; remodel building ; plate-glass fronts and Offic ’ @ ‘ Co } M ) } 
occupied b avis 4 Son 
001 pied by Davis & 5 Mo., St. Louis Rn. Mever, 6400 Southwest Y. M. ¢ \ (See 5 
IXSt Tex., San Antonio Augast A. Herff Co., Ave.; 2-story tenement 3x53 ft hot-water Ie El P I I 
ae Archt.; series of l-story reinforced concrete heat Il. Nahmensen, Contr., 6450 Arsenal e Co 1. Hu Rod I’r G Mz 
ys fireproof stores at S. Alamo | Garden Sts Ave | 
at 
dg Va., Newport News.—Dr. I E. Smith, 2507 M = I s Anna Muell 
Jefferson Ave $14 > store and electric labo partie house n Oakl t \ y S 
on 92 Ir 
ratory; 2 stories; 25x90 ft.; brick and terra Chapman, Conti const! 8 x J \ 
‘ 1: Hatton & Co., Archts., 1200 U St. Wash sion Ji C. Greulich Real & 1 8 ie 
rvy i Db. C.; construction by owner Ce \ ' 
- R 4 z Okl Oklahom ( has. Der l TL 
Va., East Radford.—S. J. Fisher; building : ' , 
of . . ‘ house ; 2 stories { bas 
to replace burned structure ‘ uoOoM 
- 4 L. D. Wharton, Contr., 1511 W. 7th St ‘ ‘ [ 
Va., Lynchburg.—Judge F. P. Christian, 412 —e a a Chas H Areht Craw! > \ 1 M 
W. Madison St. $10,000 building; 2 stores; | potzter. Prest.. 2510 W. Main &§ ¢ » * 
brick, 34x54 ft.; 2 stories; Craighill & Card partment-hot 
—e > , " > » gotta . — . ». - « IC 
well, Archts., People's Bank Bldg apartments; L. O. Spiers, Arct i iln, Tai Bank and Office. 
aw) Va., Richmond B. Sharofsky, 693 Brook Contrs., both 2510 W. M St | svill Mi Ver. id 
ch Ave. ; remodel store ; $10,000; 3 stories ; brick ; W. Va.. Clarksburg.—Mrs. N. Baker: $25.06 yftice 1} { 
de Chas Hl. Phillips & Co., Archts., American apartment building ee a “ik ft 
Bank Bldg tapestry brict » porches ot ol partment 
ry W. Va., Huntington. — Groves Thornton incinerators; vacuum cleaners, et » * Dn x. 4 | 
Hardware Co., H. A. Groves, Prest.; brick Ford, Archt.; D. B. Hudkins, Contr. on pet , I x 
building centage basis. (Lately noted i i I I " 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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ing: 1% stories and basement; 40x% ft.; Gass 
man Construction Co., Contr., Charleston, 
Mo 

Mo., Kansas City.—Frank L. Spaulding, San 
Diego, Cal.; $75,000 addition to office build 
ing; 2 stories; 48x126 ft.; Fogle Construc- 
tion Co., Contr., Reliance Bldg.; F. H. Mich 
aelis, Archt., Ridge Arcade (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Devol.—Oklahoma State Bank; $10, 
oO building; 2 stories; 25x60 ft.;: E. B. C 
Wright, Contr.; J. T. Craighead, Archt 
(Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Memphis.—Union Seed Fertilizer Co 
expend $350,000 to erect mill building, hull, 
seed, meal and office buildings; principally 
brick and steel; Raymond B. Spencer, Archt., 
Goodwyn Institute Bldg.; J. C. Barker, 
Contr. 

Tex., Fort Worth. — Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank; $1,500,000 building; 100x95 ft. ; 
24 stories; steel frame, terra-cotta and brick; 
composition roof; reinforced concrete floors; 
heating and lighting not determined; 1l-and-1 
traction elevator; Sanguinet & Staats, Fort 
Worth, and Mauran, Russell & Crowell, St. 
Louis, Associate Archts. Address Westlake 
Construction Co., Contr., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis. (Previously noted.) 

Va., East Radford.—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank ; $27,000 building; brick; 2 stories; Miller 
& Calhoun, Contrs., Christiansburg, Va.; 
Thos. S. Brown, Archt., Bristol, Va. (Previ- 
ously noted.) 

Va., Hot Springs.—Bath County National 
Bank, Wm. MedAllister; building; 40x50 ft.; 
tile walls and stucco; Johns-Manville roof; 
wood floors; Wills Egelhof Co., Contr., 101 
Park Ave.; Warren & Clark, Archts., 108 E. 
29th St.; both New York City. 


Churches. 

La., Shreveport.—Highland Baptist Church ; 
$125,000 building; -English-gothic type; 3 
stories; 60x100 ft.; brick and Oolithie stone; 
wood floors; hot-air heat; seating capacity 
1500 : Central Construction Co., Contr., 
Houston, Tex.; C. W. Bulger, Archt., Praeto- 
rian Bldg., Dallas. (Previously noted.) 

Mo., Springfield.—Trinity Lutheran Church; 
$12,000 building; 54x33 ft.; brick, tile and 
stone; composition roof; pine floors: electric 


lights; cement sidewalks; Hl. J, Burgdortf, 


Archt., 2604 Virginia Ave., St. Louis con 
tract let Address A. F. Woker, 1260 Sum 
mit Ave., Springfield (Lately noted.) 

N C., Charlotte.—St Mark's Lutheran 
Church; $40,000 Sunday-school building; 40x 
80 ft.; ordinary construction slate roof 


floors; heating, $Y): lighting 


tile and wood 
$1000; Louis H. Asbury, Archt., Realty Bldg 
J. UH. Deal, Contr (Lately noted.) 


City and County. 
Fla., Daytona Peach—Auditorium 


Beach Auditorium <Assn.; $95,000 building: 


lavtona 


WOIx1S8 ft.: frame: built-up roof: wood floors: 
city lighting Chas. R. Weatherhogg, Archt 
Fort Wayne, Ind Fuquay & Gheen, Contrs., 


Daytona Beach, (Lately noted.) 


Courthouses. 





> 
Z 


Dwellings. 


D. C.. Washington.—Geo. H. Laleger, 1600 
ist St. N. W.; 4 dwellings, 2801-07 13th St. N. 
W.: 2 stories; 24x30 ft.; $22,000; T. L. Me 


Ardle, Contr., 1238 Irving Ave. N. W. 


Ga., Harlem.—F. E. Lamkin; $10,000 frame 
and brick bungalow; composition shingle 
roof; C. E. Lazenby, Contr.; T. M. Campbell, 
Archt., Augusta. 

Mo., Springfield. — L. W. Reps., Reps Dry 
Goods Co.: $25,000 residence: 30x70 ft.: brick: 
slate roof: tile and hardwood oors; electric 
lights: heating not in general contract; Earl 
N. Hawkins, Archt., Holland Bldg.: Spring 
field Planing Mill, Lumber & Construction Co., 
Contr (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Gastonia.—Loray Mill; 30 dwellings: 
7.00: also dormitory and cafe; C. H 
Clement Co., Contr., Charlotte 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—M. H. P. Derr; $12, 
stories and basement: 28x40 


Oo dwelling: 2 
ft.: A. L. D. Wharton, Contr., 1511 W. 7th St 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—Dr, I. G. Bloomfield ; 
$12.0) residence and garage: 2 stories and 
basement; 50x36 ft.; J. F. Chase, Contr 

Okla., Oklahoma City —Mr. Watkins, 1426 W 
Sth St.: $10,000 residence: 2 stories and base 
ment; 28x40 ft.; C. E. Huffman, Contr., 1122 
W, Ist St 

Tex Fort Worth.—Mrs. Wm. G. Newby, 
°709 Hemphill St.: 2 bungalows on Magnolia 
Ave.: brick: shingle toof: hardwood, double 
floors: 8 rooms: gas and flue heat in each 
room electric lights: Mr. Spicer, Archt.: 
Wm. McDonald, Contr (Lately noted.) 

Va., Petersburg J. MeTalley; $10,000 
bungalow; 30x54 ft.; 1 story; Harrison Con- 
struction Co., Contr., Mechanics’ Bldg. 

Va., Bristol Judge R. L. Pennington; 
£20,000 residence; 66x76 ft.;: brick and tile; 
tile roof; wood and concrete floors; steam 
or hot-water heat, $1000: electric lights: H. 
Doriot, Archt.;: W. J. Arnold, Contr. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 

W. Va.. Charleston.—W. K. Holmstead: $15.- 
0 residence : 2 storiés: hollow tile: 10 rooms; 
Wallace Knight, Archt. and Contr. 

W. Va.. Fairmont. — Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co.: number of dwellings: Jas. M. 
Royle. Engr., 14 Wall St.. New York: Dreher, 
Churehman, Paul & Ford, Archts., 1424 Wal- 
nut St.. Philadelphia: Fredk. T. Ley & Co., 
Contrs.. Springfield, Mass. (Lately noted.) 

Ww. Vs Fairmont.—West Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., J. E. Watson, Prest.; 56 
dwellings: frame: slate roof: wood floors; 
Dreher, Churchman, Paul & Ford, Archts., 
Philadelphia; Fred T. Ley & Co., Contrs., 
New York Address Contrs. at Fairmont. 
(Lately noted.) 


W. Va.. Fairmont.—Pleasant Valley Homes 
Co.: number of residences: Dreher, Church 
man, Paul & Ford, Archts., 1424 Walnut 8St.., 
Philadelphia: Jas. M. Bovle, Engr., 14 Wall 
St.. New York; Fredk. T. Ley & Co., Contrs., 
Springfield, Mass. 

W. Va.. St. Albans.—N. S. Flourney: $15,009 


residence: 2 stories and basement: 31x53 ft 


shingle tile roof wood floors; H. Rus 
Warne, Archt.. Masonic Temple. Charleston, 
W. Va J. E. Johnson, Contr., St. Albans 


Government and State. 
Tenn., Memphis — Sub-Postoffice. — W. 1 
Moody ; $10,000 building ; 1 story ; brick veneer ; 


( BR. Lyon, Contr 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 


Ala... Montgomery Memorial Hospital: $123 
0) building: main front 112 ft. with “T" 60x44 
ft brick: stone trim: tar and gravel roof on 
tile and concrete; tile and reinforced concrete 
floors: material ordered except maple floor 
ing: Frank Lockwood, Archt Address Thos 


Purvis. Contr (Lately noted.) 


Mad.. Raltimore South Baltimore General 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


T. E. Nesbitt, Supt., Light St. 


Skillman, Victoria, and Dr. W. D. 


- Sam Castle, Contr., Kenbridge 


City—Joseph Waldner 


Ranger, Tex.; $14,000 hotel; 40 rooms; J. 
Stanley, Contr., Ranger. 


Walsh & Burney, Contrs., 


Castle, Archt., Abilene, Tex.; con- 


Miscellaneous. 


Birmingham — Bathhouse. — Joubert & 


Peninsula Telephone Bldg. ; 


- concrete floors covered with edge grain 


3-story brick and hollow tile building; 
composition roof; 16 rooms and auditorium; 


Board of Edueation, C. 


the Manufacturers Record 
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stone trim; composition roof; Percy Stem- 
mons, Contr., Houstonia; J. H. Felt & Co., 
Archt.. 800 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg., Kansas 
City (Lately noted.) 


tjoard of Trustees; $12,000 
brick and tile; 


Tex 


schoo 


Crisp. 


50x72 ft.; concrete, 


tar d gravel roof; wood floors; individual 
heaters electric wiring; C. H. Leinbach, 
Archt Galley-Goodwin Co., Contr., both 


Address W. J. Galley, 
(Lately noted.) 

— School Board; 
Contr. 


Dall 1413 Haskell 
Ave., Dallas. 
$23,000 


(Previously 


Tex., Houston. 
buil ¢z: Tom Telligson, 
note 

Tex., 


school to replace 


School Board; 
Fred Douglass 
Ward; 


negro high 
and 


Sherman. 
school, 


school in Seeond $90,800: Morgan & 
Young, Contrs. 
W. Va., Pine Bluff. 


Shinnston Dist. School 


Board, A. B. Morrison, ecy., Shinnston, W. 
Va £).000 school: 60x80 ft.; 1 story and 
basement: brick: S. W. Ford, Archt., Clarks 


burg. W. Va Charles 


ton, W Va 


Riley & Riley, Contrs., 
(Previously noted.) 
Stores. 
Frank A 
store 


Ala., Mobile 
Ave.; $17,800 


Ortmann, Davis 


and poolroom; 75x70 ft 


roof: floors: side 


Archt., Bank 
& Hancock, Contrs 


brick : cement 
walk, $30; C. L 
of Mobile Bldg 


(Lately 


composition 

Hutchisson, 
Hardin 
noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City.—Thos. O. Bright; store 


and office building: 3 stories and. basement: 
1x154 ft steel, brick and reinforced con 
crete stone trim: composition roof: Pratt 


Acids.—A. I. Bernstein, 1820 Second Ave., 


jirmingham, Ala.—Quotations on acids 


Ash and Chloride.—Navy Dept., Bureau 
Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C 
30,000 Ibs. soda ash, schedule 4710, delivery 


White 


schedule 


Plains, Md.; 2000 lbs 
4703, 

Wm. Hoyt, Estherwood, La 
Prices on awnings for bungalows. 


carbon chloride, 


Awnings. 


Baking 
Equipment 


Ovens (Enamel). See Foundry 
Bank Fixtures.—Geo. Hafer, Hebron, Ky 
Prices on bank fixtures, vault, safe, et« 
Materials. 
Md.—Data 


staves ; 


Barrel and 
Anne 
prices on 
heads 
Belting. Wm. 0. 
Commrs., 200 New 


Machinery 
Packing Co., 


barrel 


Queen 
Easton, and 
machinery ; hooks: 
Port 
New 


Hudson Prest. 
Orleans Court Bldg., 


Orleans.—Bids until Oct. 22; large quantity 

conveyor belting for coal-handling plant. 
Bench Tools.—-See Foundry Equipment. 
Boiler.J. S. Downard, mngr., Sulphur, 

Okla.—Several hundred horse-power boiler; 


superheaters. 
Construction Co., 


Port 


Boiler.-lRichey 
3urns, Mer., New 
P. boiler. 


Boiler,—J. A 


Clyde F 
Richey, Fla.—60 H. 


Crabtree, Bryson City, N. C 





23 H. P. boiler. (See Sawmill.) 

Boiler.—-Geo. F. Westo Chandk e 
23 H. P. boiler: wood burnit low 
pressure steam heating horiz semi 
portable type. 

Boilers.—See Engines, et¢ 

Boilers.—City tegister’s Office Board of 
AW is, Baltimore, Md Bids until Oct. 27; 


iceboat 
Harbor Engr. 


install boilers on 
H: rrison, 


Annapolis; B. P. 


Boring and Turning Mill.—Davis Foundry 
& Machine Works, Rome, Ga Second-hand 
10x12 or 8x12-ft. boring and turning mill. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the 


Thompson Co., Contr., Republic Bldg.; F. H 


Michaelis, Archt., Ridge Arcade (Lately 
noted.) 
Mo., Springfield.—Mrs. Madge Milligan, 2 


story-and-basement busigess building; 78x117 


ft.; Heckenlively & Mark, Archts., Landers 
Bldg.; M. E. Gilloz, Contr., Monnett, Mo 
(Lately noted.) 

S. C., Columbia. — Pacific Mills; $48,000 
store and lodge building; 40x100 ft brick ; 


also remodel Y. M. C. A 
Hopkins, Archts General 
both Boston, Mass. 


$18,000; Kilham & 
Building Co., 
Contr., (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Ranger.—Palmer Bros. ; $5500 store and 


$5000 garage; former 40x40 ft.: latter 40x100 
ft.; MeNelly Bros., Contrs. 

rex., San Antonio.—Staacke Bros $25,000 
building 1x130 ft hollow tile ! 


erete: Coleman & Jenkins, Contrs 


Phelps & 








Dewees, Archts. (Lately noted.) 

Tex San Antonio.—H. Harrington & Co 
$54,249: 3-story building: Coleman & Jenkins 
Contrs Wright electrical work, $760 

Va.. Portsmouth.—Thos. Reed; 2-story brick 
building in Port Norfolk; 86x38 ft tapestry 
brick and hollow tile: wood joist and floor 


construction; 5-ply Barrett specification roof; 


stone trim; city lights; $15,000 to $20,000; 
Chas. M. Major, Archt., 408 Crawford St 
R. V. Long, Contr., 635 South St Address 
owner. 
Theaters. 

Mo Kansas City.—N. J. Flynn $100,000 
theater stories and basement Wxli2 ft 
brick, stone and terra cotta compositic 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUP 


Bottling Machine.—Crvystal Water Co., Geo 


R. Kline, Prest., 312 1st St., Miami, Fla 


tottle-washing and filling machine 

Brick Machinery.—J. P. Kramer, <Archt., 
Elizabeth City, N. C.—Data and prices on 
brick machinery. 

Bridge Construction. Commrs. Osceola 
and Little River Road Improvement Dist 
No. 1, Osceola, Ark Bids for 12 steel 


bridges: six 40, four 65, one 75 and one 200- 


ft. spans; Pride & Fairley, Engrs., Osceloa, 
Ark 

County Su- 
Nov. 11; 7 


County Engr., 


Construction. Wise 
Wise Va Bids until 
R. H. Bruce, 


Bridge 
pervisors, 
steel bridges; 
Norton, Va. 

Bridge Construction.—State Roads Com- 
mission., 601 Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
Bids until Nov. 5 275 ft. concrete bridge over 
Pocomoke River, 24-ft roadway: Somerset 
and Wore 
structure of a lift baseule spar double leaf 


Garrett 


ster counties, Contract S-11 super 


over Pocomoke River, ¢ r span between 
fenders 65 ft., roadway 24 ft plans, ete., on 
file 

Bridge Construction. Tennesse. State 
Highway Comsn., W. P. Moore, Ch. Engr 
“7 Tth Ave Memphi Tent Bids until 


Nov. 7 10 conerete bridges over 20-ft. cl r 
span, 300 drai ge structures: 50 mi. Mem 
phis to Bristol Highway, Federal-aid Project 
No. 14 

Bridge Construction.__State of Oklahon 
M. L. Cunningham, State Engr., Oklahoma 
City, Okl Bid til Nov. 10: bridge 
South Canadian River, 780 ft.; 4 steel spar 
<150.000 nlans ete with Hig Dey 
homa Cit 

Builders’ Supplies. Builder Supply & 
r pr t Corp., Danville, V Agencies in 
Virgini North and South Caroli 

Calendars.--W\ y. § & Co Lafay 
ette, Tenn.—Correspondence with mfrs. ad- 
vertising « lurs d pict 


Edelman 
Railway 
dori Archt R 


Struct I 


onstruction Co., 
Bldg.; E. P. Ma 
Noble 


(Lately 


Fleming ( 
Exchange 
Blig I! \ 
Bldg 


public 
ngr Reliance 


$50,000 
brick ; 


Vine 
stories: 


Realty Co 
pressed 


renn., Knoxville 
to $75,000 theater 


seat 1000; first floor for billiard parlor and 
stand: J. H. Ryno, Archt.; J. M. Duna @& 
Sons, Contrs 


Warehouses. 


$40,000 ware 





for se-Wiles Biseu Co 1 story 
oO sq. ft brick prepared roof, slate sur 
mapl s: gas heat: electric light 
z sphalt sidewalks: R. L. Carson, Archt 
kn. J. Whalley, Contr Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
( lated ed to erect building 
S ( S] g.—Spartanburg County 
\ ( ( f warehouse issem 
1 p 8 m | hot nd 
ld ( r Constr n 
Contr I ] l 
| \ } ] S 1 Fer liver Co 
l s I l gs mnection 
! S Bb of ) 
rex Ilousto rexas Portland Cement 
Co.; 350,000 concrete silo warehouse on ship 
hant McDonald Engineering Co., Contr., 
Chicago 
Va Danville M } ts Supply 
vareh s 1 f rhe is x Tt also 
hd s f st I 1 gar Wm I! 
‘ h & Sor Contrs 


Tleath 


Correspondence with canners 


Canners.—-Springs Distributing Co 
Springs, 8S. C 
Wm. B. Grimshaw Co., Drexel 
Bldg Philadelphia, Pa Western 4-yd 
--way 56-in.gauge diamond frame dump cars 

(Mine) Audley-Hart-Stow Pr. oO 
Drawer 1477, Charleston, W. Va Names and 


ddresses West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky 


nif n ears 
Cement Block Machinery.—C. W Peters 
Gadsdet Ala Cement block machinery 
Cheese Makers Springs Distributing Co 
Heatl Springs a Correspondence with 
e kers 
Car. I% isyly i Equipment Co 1420 
Chestnut S Philadelphia, Pa Second-hand 
well car 
Condensers Er Miers & Co Kaplar 
] Condensers for ice plant 
Contractors’ Machinery rR. A. Smith Co 
Monroe. 1 Contractors’ 1 | 
Contractors’ Equipment Gehr Construc 
m Co Alex di I ’rices On con 
ors’ « ent and machinery 
Concrete Moulds George Met oug!) 1911 
I \ I xvil Dea ‘ crete 
oulds for jard r and stand 
Conveyor System Ite t & Finance Corp 
Virg Ww. ik bp 1 I ! md, Va 
Conveyor t for ground 1 rl from plant 
o to load » barge yy 
Cork (Insulating) Mt Gallant Dairy 
! l M Ss Rock Hill, 8S. C.—Insu 
g ) for cold-storage house d tank 
Corn Crib rho M. (Co yr, 28 Tel- 
{ ~ Aug ‘ Ratproof corn crib, 
g ‘ t I 
Cranes (Locomotive) See Engines, ete 
(Crane = \ ‘ lvert 
I mo M Locomotive crane 
Crushers i —_ Sul t 
A 5 Fa tory 


Manufacturers R i is 
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crusher; No. 8 crusher; another smaller; No. 
5 crusher; another larger; tube mills; fine 
grinders. 

Crushing Plant.—Jas. 8S. Downard, Asphalt 
Engr., Box 734, Sulphur, Okla.—Gyratory 
crushers; jaw crushers; tube mills; boilers; 


engines; oil engines; super-heaters; asphalt 


and roofing machines; lubricating plant; 
steel tanks; ete 

Cotton Rope Machinery.—Alexander Pan 
key, Lauderdale, Miss.—Data and prices on 
cotton rope machinery 


Derrick. Columbia 
Co., 3086 K St. N. W 


Granite & Dredging 
Washington, D. C 








Derrick, stiffieg, for safe load 6 tons; boom 
not less than 55 ft. with bull wheel. 
Ditch.—Chester and McNairy County Com- 
missioners, Sweerlips Creek Drainage Dist. 
No. 8, Henderson, Tenn., U. N. Bullman, 
Secy-Treas., R. F. D. No Finger, Tenn 
Bids until Oct. 27; remove 68,255 cu. yds. 
dirt, clear 60-ft. right-way; ditch section 1 
and 2; 2400 yds.; 49.5 acres right-way 
Ditches. Craighead County Commrs., 


Drainage Dist. No, 18, Monette, Ark.—Bids 
until Oct. 24; 36 mi. open ditches; 777,000 
cu. yds.; Pride & Fairley, Engrs., Osceola, 
Ark 

Drill.—High Point Machine Works, High 
Point, N. C.—Second-hand radial drill, 36 to 
12 in. 

Drykilns.—Sweet Potato Drykiln Co., Ed 
mond Wile & Bro., Mgrs., Rayne, La Dry 
kiln plans and building material for dry 
kilns. 

Dust-collecting System.—Geo. E. Nissen & 
Co Winston-Salem N. C Dust-collectir 





svstem 


Edger. 
Milner 


West Alabama I 


umber Co., J 
Sulligent, Ala Small edger 
Rt A 
equipmen 
Henican, V.-P 
Charity Hospital, 
Noy. 10; electrical 
Diesel engines; D. C 


Electrical Equipment. 
Monroe, | Electrical 
Electrical Equipment.—J. P 
Board of Administr 
New Orleans 


wiring 


tors, 


Bids wi 





for 


tors; steam engines; D. C 


buildings 


L£ene;r generators 





switchboards and underground cables; un 
derground ducts and manholes: D. C. X 
apparatus; second-hand A. C. apparatus; A. 
Wyndham Lewin, Conslt. Engr., S04 Union 
St. 


Electrical Machinery.Carter Corp., Crozet, 


Va Prices on standard make second-hand 
motor, 20 Kk, W., A. C., 110-volt, 3-phase, 60 
cycle, or 220-volt; transformer, second-hand, 


2500-volt t 


» 110 or 220-volt, to correspond 


with voltage of motor. 

Electric-light System.—D. Marshal, Fen- 
ton, La. Electric-light system for resi 
dences 


Electric-light Plant.—L. L. Wagner, La 


fayette, La.—Electric-light plant for dwell- 
ing and barn 

Elevator._-Wm. Hoyt, Estherwood, La 
Prices on house elevator. 

Engines.—See Electrical Equipment. 

Engine.—J. R. Fairey, Fort Motte, 8S. C. 


Oil engine 

Engine.—Saml. T. Williams, 223 N. Calvert 
St.. Baltimore, Md.-—75 to 100 H. P. steam 
engine, medium or slow-speed type, Corliss 
or similar type preferred, 

Engines, ete.—Mississippi River Comsn., 
Custom-house, Memphis, Tenn Bids until 
Nov. 1 hoisting engines, boilers and loco- 
motive cranes, 

Engine.—-J. A. Crabtree, Bryson City, N. 
C.—20 H. P. engine (See Sawmill.) 

Engines (Gas).—-See Lathe, ete 


Emile Miers & Co., 
Ice plant engine 


Engine. Kaplan, La.— 


Excavator... A. Paine, Houston, Tex.— 


excavator with 1 
hand. 


Dragline to 1%-yd. bucket; 


new or second 
Hoyt, Easter- 
plow, 


Farm Implements.—J. A. T. 


wood, La Farm tractors, 3 bottom 
pulverizer. 

221 W 
15.000 ft 
maple or 


Flooring.—R. J. Whaley, 


38th St., 
Savannah, Ga 12,000 to 3% 





beech 


hardwood flooring: oak, 


No. 1; for warehouse. 

Foundry Equipment. Limacon Pump & 
Motor Co., Arthur L. Ayers, Mgr., 207 Gas 
ton Bldg., Dallas, Tex Horizontal boring 


mills, machine shop equipment, enamel bak 
ing ovens, 


tool-making 


presses, circular shears, 
bench tools, ete. 


punch 
machinery, 


Fruit Growers.—Springs Distributing Co., 
Heath Springs, 8. C.—Correspondence with 
fruit growers 

Fuel Oil.—Realty & Finance Corp. of Vir 
ginia. W. H Dorin Richmond, Va Data 


and prices on fuel oil 
MeCullough, 


Garden 


Ceorge 


Tenn 


Furniture (Garden). 
1511 E. Sth Ave., Knoxville, 
furniture 


Gears and Pinions.—See Machine Tools 
Generator Set. — Buehner Lumber Co., 
Portland, 0.—750 to 1250 K. W. A. C. gen 


erator set: 60-evek 3-phase, 2300 or 440 


volt; prefer condensing generator set with 
switchboard: second-hand: good condition 
Gins (Cotton).—J. R. Fairey, Fort Motte, 
S. C.—Two or three 70-saw hulling gins, com- 
plete with oil engine 
Glass Bottles.—S. R. Gillock, 324 46th St 
Newport News, V Wide mouth 20-ounce 


kle bottles 


Grading.—tr. G. Hill & Co., Contrs., Earle 


Ark.—Grading work for steam shovel and 
tean 

Grinders.—See Pulverizers 

Hair and Bristles.—Max Wagner, Guffey 
Tex.—-Assorted washed hair and bristles 

Heater.—Saml. T. Williams, 223 N. Calvert 
St.. Baltimore, Md Feed-water heater, 300 
H. P., with feed pump 

Heaters (Poiler) See Boiler 

Heating Plent..-Wm Tlovt Estherwood, 
La.—Prices on steam-heating plant for bun 
galow 

Hoister.— Saml. T. Williams, 223 N. Calvert 


St Raltimore, Md Motor-driven single 
drum hoister, suitable for tub rig hoist, 50 
H lr’. motor A. C 2°90 volts. 3-phase, 25 
evel drum 30 it diam., 24 ir long, with 
or without motor 


ishell, City Mer... Goldsboro 


Hose. I. M. C 


N. C.—Bids until Nov. 3; 1200 ft. fire hose, 
°1l4-in. cotton covered, rubber lined 

Lath Mill.—James B. Porter, 225 Plume 
St.. Norfolk, Va Wood frame lath mill with 
bolter combined, complete with saws. 


Mansfield Gin Co., J. F 
Mansfield, La 


Ice Machinery. 
McFarland, Secy.-Treas., 


machinery. 





Irrigation Plant —J. Jinking, Basile, La. 
Rice irrigation plant 

Irrigation Plant.—C. P. Guidry, Riverside, 
La Rice irrigation plant 

Lathe, ete.—H Fleshman Bunkie, La 
Machine shop tt ing lathe and gas engine 

Lathe.—Union Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala 
°0-in. serew-cutting engine lathe, 12-ft. bed 

Laundry Machinery, ete.—Panama Canal, 





A. L. Flint, Gen. Purchasing Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bids until Nov. 4; laundry 
machinery; stay-bolt iron; slitting and cut- 
ting shear machine wooden and metal office 
furniture: chalk line leather belting; boiler 
lagging: packing: hose rubber boots: win 
dow glass; floor paint brushes; supply 
and waste fixtures railway bunting; can- 


vas: cheesecloth; oilcloth; calcium carbids 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


soap; writing fluid; emery cloth; sandpaper: 
asbestos paper; pad board; bond paper an@ 
untreated cypress switch ties. Blank forms 
nd information (Circular 1310) on applica- 
tion to offices of: Panama Canal; Asst. Pur. 
chasing Agents at 24 State St., New York; 
606 Common St., New Orleans; Fort Mason, 
Iowa San Francisco; U. S. Engr. offices 
throughout country. 

Loading Machinery. R. N. MeEachren, 
Douglas, Ga Power unloader to use on 
drop bottom cars for crushed stone 

Locomotives. Wm. B. Grimshaw Co.,, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa Two 6x10- 
in. or 7x12-in. four-driver saddle-tank 24-in,-. 


gauge locomotives; two 10x16-in. Porter or 


Vulean, 36-in. gauge 
Machinery Exchangs 
New 


Lumber dollies, any type wheel 


Lumber Dollies. 
David 


Co., 


Bienville and Sts., Orleans.— 


Machine Shop Equipment.—See Foundry 
Equipment. 
Machine Tools, ete.—Guyan Machine Shops, 





Logan, W. Va 140 steel plates, 144x12x21 or 

x10x21 in angles, 4x3x% and 2N or 
246x246x\4 in.; gears and pinions, or 4-in, 
face, ratio about 6 to 1; bolt machine, 1% to 
1% in. or larger; index centers, for milling 
machine: lathe, for turning locomotive res 
up to 36-in. diam.; cold-rolled shafting or 
round steel up to 6-in. diam. 

Marble and Stone.—Louisville Mausoleum 


Bow, Mgr 403 
Starks Bldg., Louisville, 
irble for $150,000 mausoleum 


nd crematory. 


& Crematory Co., S. H. 


Crutcher and Ky.— 


Stone and m 


Manufuctured Products. Springs  Dis- 


tributing Co., Heath Springs, 8S. C rats 


ind prices on manufactured products. 


Memorial Windows. Mann & G ng 
Scimitar Bldg., Memphis, Tenn.—Infor1 io 
orm memorial windows for church at Forrest 
City, Ark 

Metal Forms.—J. A. Crocker & Son, Or- 
linda, Tenn Metal forms for 1 n ent 
work, using concrete, moulding and lett ng 


n operation 





Motor.—Mt. Gallant Dairy Farm, 111 Main 
St.. Rock Hill, 8S. C.—Motor and deep-wel 
pump for 80-gal. water per minute 

Motor.—I. W. Middlesbrooks Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ga.—50 H,. P. A. C. motor, 2200 vol 

Motor Generator.—Room 7H, 35 W, 59th 
St., New York Synehronous motor era 
tor set: 100 to 150 K. W., 250 to 275 volts, 
D. ¢ 140 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, A. ¢ 


Motor.—Lanecaster Ice & F 
easter, S. C i0 H. P. motor, 3-phase, 60- 
2300 about 900 R. P 


eycle, volts, 


second hand, good condition. 


speed 


Oil (Corn).—A. I. Bernstein, 1820 Second 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala.—Quotations on corn 
oil 

Oil Refinery.—Jas. S. Downard, Asphalt 
Engr Box 754, Sulphur, Okla.—Gyratory 
crushers; jaw crushers; tube mills; boilers; 
engines; oil engines; super-heaters; asphalt 
ind roofing machines; lubricating plant 
steel tanks; ete 

Paint (White). Lighthouse Inspector's 
Office Third Dist., Tompkinsville, N. Y.— 
1000 gals. white paint; bids until Oct. 30; 


proposals 6542. 


Vinton, La. B. J. 
sidewalks and 


Paving. Town of 


Blanchard, Mayor.—Cement 
curbing; bids opened Oct. 21; plans, ete, 
with F. Shutts & Sons, Engrs., Lake Charles, 
La 

Paving. City, R. F. Beasley, Recorder, 
Avis, W. Va Bids for 6-ft. wide concrete 


sidewalks; bids opened Oct. 20. 
Tex., G. A 


for 22,000 sq 


Longview, 


Bids 


City of 
Mayor. 


Paving. 
Bedenheim 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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12,700 lin. ft. 
Oct. 22; plans, etc., 
Secy.; H. N. 
of 


Manager 


concrete curbing; 
with H. C. 
Roberts, Engr 


paveme nt; 
bids opened 
Bennet City 
Paving.—City Sherman, 
Ellingson, City 
aq. ft sidewalk ;: 
ete., with City 


Tex., O. J. S. 
— Bids for 73.4664 
bids opened Oct. 20; plans, 
Engr 
of Selma, 
concrete sidewalks 
w.o 
aving.—City of Jefferson City, Mo. 
Nov. 3; 
binder 
erk, 


Ala. 


on 


Bids 
Broad 
Crisman, City Engr. 
Bids 
with 
with 
ngr 


until 
St 


Paving.—City 
Oct. 23 
plans, ete., with 
F 
unt) 
asph 
City ‘ 
Paving. 
Floyd, Mayor. 
bitur 
with 





grade and macadamize 
Clark Ave 


Linn F 


plans, 
‘ity I 


ete 
and Brown, ¢ 
City of Spartanburg, 8. C., J. F. 
Bids until Nov. 3; paving; 
brick pavements; plans, 
Harwood Beebe, Engr. 


nous and etc., 


City 
sidewalk paving; 


of Columbia, 8. C.—3000 sq. 
4000 lin. ft. 
storm drain pipes; 
with J. 


Paving. 
yds concrete 
concrete 1500 lin. ft 
bids Oct. 23; 
Keith Legare, City Engr. 


curb; 


opened plans, etc., 





Paving. Commrs. Street Improvement 
Dist. No. 265, Thomas M. Cory, Secy., Little 
Rock, Ark.—Bids until Oct. 27; drain, curb 
and pave 7 blocks streets with bituminous 
concrete or asphaltic concrete; 6378 sq. yds. 
pavement; plans, ete., with Ford & MacCrea, 
Engrs., 326 Gazette Bldg. 


Paving.—City of Decatur, Ala., James A. 


Nelson, Mayor.—Asphalt, asphaltic concrete 
or bitulithic pavement and cement gutters; 
bids opened Oct. 23; plans, ete., with City 
Engr. 

Pipe.—S. Bender Iron & Supply Co., 1132 


Marshall St., Shreveport, La.—Pipe; 
for country; prefer drill and line pipe; 
new or second-hand. 


all sizes ; 
oil 


Pipe Organ. Mann & Gatling, Scimitar 
Bldg.. Memphis, Tenn.—Information on pipe 


organ for church at Forrest City, Ark. 





Piping.—J. S. Downard, Engr., Sulphur, 


Okla.— Piping. 

Planer (Metal).—Long Bell Co., Quitman, 
Miss.—Planer, about 30x30 in. by 8 or 10 ft., 
belt driven; prefer Niles-Bement-Pond ma- 
chine; specifications and price. 


Plaster Board.—E. T. Clarke, Beaufort, S 
C—To correspond with manufacturers plas 
ter board. 

See 


Presses (Punch). 


ment. 


Foundry Equip 

Pulverizer.— Wm. B. Grfmshaw Co., Drexel 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa.—Hammer mill to 
pulverize 15 to 25 tons limestone per hour to 


6-in. mesh and under. 


Pulverizers.—J. S. Downard, Engr., Sul 


phur, Okla. Tube mills; fine grinders; 
piping. 

Pump.—Mt. Gallant Dairy Farm, 111 Main 
8t., Rock Hill, S. C.—Deep-well pump and 
motor for S0-gal. water per minute. 

Pumps. Visible Measure Gasoline Dis- 
penser Co., 716 W. Breckenridge St Louis 
ville, Ky Large quantity pumps (similar 
to rotary) for gasoline dispenser: also to 
contract for mfre. piston type (principle of 


-¢ylinder automobile engine) small pump 


for gasoline. 


Pumping Plant.—E. Hanks, Rice, La.—12- 
in. pump and power plant, 15-ft. lift. 

Puzzle Cards.—-R. N. Mehra & Co., Dina- 
pore, Cantt, India Correspondence with 
puzzle cards printers for advertising. 

Rails, etc.—Hackley Morrison Co., Rich- 
méid, Va.—160 tons 35-lb. relay rails with 
Splices and bolts; delivery Eastern Virginia 

Rails, etc.—Oneida & Western R. R. Co., 
Oneida, Tenn.—12 mi. 40-lb, relaying rails, 


ar 


igle bars, spikes. 


Rail, ete. Central Timber Sawmill Co 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is 


Bennettsville, S. C.—3 mi. 45-lb. relaying 





rails and angle bars. 

Ranges and Heaters.IT. 0. Shaw, Box 574 
Miami, Fla.—Prices on electric ranges and 
heaters. 

Rice Separator. F. Fontenot, Ricevilk 
La Rough rice separator machine 

Refrigerating Plant. Treasury Dept., 
Supervising Archt’s. Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
Bids until Nov. 10: refrigerating plant for 
U. S. Marine Hospital, San Francisco; plans 
from Supervising Supt of Construction, 
Room 408 Postoffice, San Francisco 

Road Construction.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore Bids until Oct 
28; 2 mi. State highway from State road 
near Faulkner toward Allen Fresh; gravel 
Charles County, Contract CH-16, Federal-aid 
Project No. 31; plans, ete., on file. 

Road Construction. Greenwood County 
Highway Comsn., E. I. Davis, Secy., Green 
wood, S. C.—Bids until Oct. 28 11.1 mi. 
Callison road from Dixie Highway to M« 
Cormick County line; 42,500 cu. yds. top 
soil; plans, ete., with B. R. Cowherd, Jr., 
County Engr 


Commrs County 


Road 
Highway 


Construction. 


Improvements District, Craighead 


Green and Poinsett counties, Jonesboro, Ark 
Bids until Oct. 24; S84 mi. asphaltic concret 
on cement concrete base, or asphaltic mac 
adam on gravel base or clay-gravel 

Road Construction.—New Madrid County 
Commrs., New Madrid, Mo.—Bids until Oct 
27; grade, ditch, rock surfaee, ete., 7.95 mi. 
Morehouse-Libourn road; 14.28 mi. Libourn 
Parma road; plans, ete., with County Clerk 


Road Construction.—_Kendall County, J. A. 


Phillips, Judge, Boerne, Tex Bids until 
Nov. 10; retop with gravel, surface treat 
ment, 55 mi, State Highway No. 19; width 
16 ft plans, ete., on file at Boerne and with 
State Highway Dept., Austin, Tex 








Road Construction, Hampton County 
Commrs., Hampton, 8S. C.—Bids until Oct 
29; 15.62 mi. sand-clay road and several 
bridges; 37,339 cu. yds. sand-clay surfacing; 
plans, ete., on file at Hampton and with F 
H. Murray, Acting State Highway Engr., 
Columbia, 8S. C 

Road Construction.._Tennessee State High 
way Dept., W. P. Moore, Ch. Engr., Nash 
ville, Tenn Bids until Nov. 7; 50 mi. State 
Highway No. 1 in Grainger, Hawkins and 
Sullivan counties; 458,245 sq. yds. water 
bound macadam, 15,653 sq. yds. bituminous 
macadam; plans, ete., on file 

Road Construction.—Llighway Dept., Board 
State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche An 
nex, New Orleans Bids for 11.3 mi. Melville 
Palmetto Highway, gravel, St Landry 
Parish; bids opened Oct. 20. Duncan 
State Highway Er 

Road Construction.—-Highway Dept., Board 
State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche An 
nex, New Orleans Bids until Oct. 27; 19.43 
mi. Pelican Highway, Jefferson Davis Parish 


Dunean Buie, State Highway Engr 


Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 


Nashville, Tenn Lids until Nov. 10; 16.35 


mi. State Highway No, 12 between Memphis 
and Millington; cement-concrete pavement, 
rock asphalt or bituminous macadam with 
seal coat rock asphalt; plans, et« on file; 
W. P. Moore, Ch. Engr. 

Road Construction.Highway Dept., Board 
State Engrs., Room 756 Maiso I che A 
nex, New Orleans Bids until Oct. 27; 22.73 
mi. Pearl River Highway, Washington Par 
ish, gravel; 11.97 mi. Mississippi State Line 
Highway, gravel; Duncan Buie, State High 
way Engr. 

Road Construction.._Llighway Dept., Board 


State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche Ar 


ex, New Orl . Lid until Oet. 27 17.37 

l x Providence-Arkansas Highway 
l t Carroll Pari gravel 1; So i. Lake 
Providence-T h Hichway I Carroll 
Parish, gravel; D Buie, State Highway 
ng 

Road Machinery. Acme Road Macl y 
Co., Ft kfort, N. ¥Y ton or mor 
! r electri crane \ r r g r 
{ A. ¢ speed f f f \ r 
. d-h l 

Rooting | A. T llo I terwood, I 
Asbestos roofing 

Roofing Wi Ilo ] herwood I 
Pri on besto ! gh 

Roofing..-Dawson Variety Work Dawson 
“j IDO square 21 it corrugated galvan 

ed roofing, 2S nd 20-gauge price deliv 
ered at Dawson clear of all charges 

Roofing.—Perkins & Edward Greenville 
Ss. C Names and addresses of 1 iufactur 
er of 1, 2 and 3-ply rubber rooting d 
rosin building paper for torn he y 

saw James B. Porter, 225 Piume Bt 
Norfolk, \V Second-hand 52 or d4-in. chisel 
bit circular saw 

Sawmill. Cumberland Valley Lumber Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio Small portable band iW 
mill; particulars and price, 

Sawmill yt. A. Crabtree, Bryson City, N 
(.—-Second-hand sawmill, 25 H. P. boiler, 20 
li. P. engine: good condition 

Sawmill. Atlant Supply Co i271 Water 

Norfolk, Va No. 2 or No. 3 Lane saw- 
second-hand, 

Seating.—-Mann & Gatling, Scimitar Bidg., 
Memphis, Tenn.—Information on pews, et¢ 
for church at Forrest City, Ark 

Scales, ete.-Mt. Gallant Dairy Farr 111 
Main St Rock Hill, S. ¢ Scales, et for 
icchouse 

shelving. Navy Dept Burea Supplies 

d Aceounts, Washington, LD. ¢ ”) shelvy 

g sections, schedule 4757 

Shovels (Steam) Wh Bb. Grimshaw Co., 
lbrexel Bldg Philadelphi Ia 244-yd 

shovel, Marion model 60 or 61; Marion 
odel 30 or il o1 ractio wheels Marion 
odel 2S on traction whee 

Shovels. h I Southert Morristown 
Tent lo lease Keystonm hovel for 10.000 
‘ vas street excavation advise location 

d tin shipment 

Springs. James M. Gaar Box 669, St 
Petersburg, Fla Names and addresses 

frs. automobik prings 

Sprinkler System.--Geo. | Nisse & Co 
Winston-Salen N. « Sprinkler vate 

Sprinkler System.-—-Treasury Dept Super 
ising Archt’s. Office, Washington, D. ¢ bids 
ntil Nov 4 tor tic prinkler ystel in 
! ding at 412 to 416 14th St. N. W 

Steel.—-Navy Dept Lure Supplic d 
Acco ts W hinuton ID. ¢ 1m heets 
teel, schedule 4705 
Steel Plates.See Machine Tools 
Stone.— See Marblk nd Stor 
Sugar Cane Mill.—Richey Construction Co 
New Port Richey, Fla.—-Cane-z ding 
nd syrup |] 

Surveyor’s Compass. Z.’% Diet I 
M Surveyor’s compass for far , 

Tanks.—-Tri gle Co., E. T. P ) rr S 
02 Interurb Blig., Dallas, Tex Gasoline 

d oil storage t s 

ranks J S Downard Eng Sulphur 

i) rant 
Tank.—Crvystal Spring Water Co George 
Rt. Wine l’res ll ist S M I 
SOO-gal. gl or e! ‘ lined rage | 
Tool-making Machinery. S lo dry 


Equipment 


mentioned. 
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es, 





Tractors.—J. Jinking, Basile, La.—farm 


tractors. 
Tractors.— Theodore 
La.—Traetors. 


Dreyfus, Plaquemine, 
Office, Procure- 
Equipment Section, Troop 
Div., Washington, D. C.—Two 2 K, V. A. 60- 
cycle single-phase manhole type transform- 
ers; 4 K. W. single-phase control panel with 


Transformers.— Engineers’ 


ment Branch, 


spools; bids until Oct. 21. 
Trucks. Mt. Gallant Dairy Farm, 111 
Main St., Rock Hill, S. C.—One or two 2-ton 


trucks. 

Ventilator Shield.—E. T. Roux & Sons, 
Plant City, Fla.—Windshield or protector for 
office ventilation. 


Vault, ete.—See Bank Fixtures. 
Wagons. Mt. Gallant Dairy Farm, 111 
Main St., Rock Hill, 8. C.—4 or 6 ice wagons; 


horse drawn, 


Water-works.—City of Ada, Okla., W. B 
Jones, Clerk.—Bids until Oct. 21; two 750 
gal. per minute turbine pumps, 100 H. P. 
motors; two 1250-gal. per minute Under- 


writer turbine fire pumps, 200 H. P. motors; 


3-panel switchboard complete with wiring, 
recording Venturi water meter, piping, 
valves, fittings; 10-in. automatic hydraulic 
valve; plans, ete., from Johnson & Benham, 


Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wagner, Lafayette, La 
and barn. 


Water-works.—L. 
Water plant for dwelling 


Wharf.—City of Pascagoula, Miss., F. H 


Lewis, Mayor. Bids; construct 1000-ft. 
wharf; lay 3000 ft. rails; W. H. Wallis, Engr. 

Wire Products Manufacturers.—George A. 
Burgess, care Federal Underwriters, Suite 
506 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C.- 
To correspond with manufacturers small 
wire articles or novelties relative to having 
garter manufactured. 


Railroad Construction 


Railways. 

Stephenville-Desdemona 
capital $250,000, is incor 
line 22 mi 
office at 
Chand- 


Tex., Stephenville 
Oil Railway Co., 
build 
completed by 


narrow gauge 
January, 
Stephenville; Incorporators: F. H 
ler, Charles Neblett and W. H. Hyde 


Tex., Temple.—G,. W. Glass is Prest., 


porated to 
long, to be 


George 


Houghton, V.-P.; T. A. Cheeves, Treas., and 
S. D. Hanna, Supt. and Ch. Engr. of a pro 
posed electric railway from Temple to Mar 
lin, Tex., 35 mi. via Bellfalls, Durango and 
Falls of the Brazos River Includes river 


bridge 700 ft. long, besides two others of 200 
ft. each and three of 50 ft. each, and a steel 
trestle 2000 ft. long 


Va., Richmond.—Spotsylvania R. R. Co. of 
Richmond, capital stock $1000 to $25,000, char- 
in Spotsylvania County, 


»p. Prest.: J. D 


tered to build a line 





mi Ineptrs Cc 


Patton, Jr., Sees Joseph B. Baker, Edward 
McAuley, Clarence Stutz, E, I. Dunkum, M 
Davis and Lewis Durham, all of Richmond 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial. railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 
are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. We invite information 
of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 


as from Southern readers. 
as from advertisers. 





Sale of Machine Tools and Equipment. 
An important sale of machine tools and 
equipment by order of the United States 


Ordnance Department will take place Novem- 
ber 5, 6 and 7 at the plant of the Eddystone 


Rifle Co., Eddystone, Pa., according to a de- 


tailed announcement elsewhere in these 
pages. In addition to machine tools and 
equipment of the rifle company, the sale 
will also include similar articles from the 
Fox Gun Co. and the Bethlehem Loading 
Co., making a total of about 900 lots of 
equipment and 900 lots of machine tools. 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 1519-1521 Chest- 


nut St., Philadelphia, are the auctioneers, 


who will send catalogues on request 


Huge Rock-Crushing Machines. 
Bulletin 145 of the Allis-Chalmers Manu 
facturing Co.. Milwaukee, Wis... bears on the 
cover page a fine illustration of the 6x84 


inch Fairmount type crusher, the magnitude 
of which is displayed by the picture of a man 
comfortably between the spokes of 
the large cog wheel of the machine. This 
huge device is for crushing massive limestone, 


dolomite, 





seated 


and magnesite 
other 
illustrated in 


include 


phosphate rock 


Smaller sizes are made for kinds of 


crushers are 
Their features 


work and all the 
the public 


tion 


pre 





liminary fracture of rocks, secondary re- 
duction by direct nipping and crushing, forci- 
ble mechanical discharge which is useful 


when sticky material is handled, and selective 


action by crushing small pieces first and 
larger ones afterwards \ list of users of 
these crushers is included 


Fireproof Desks, Etc. 
“A Business Man’s Dersonal 


Equipment” is 


the name of a der issued by the General 
Fireproofing Ce Youngstown, O., and it re 
lates to the GF Allsteel Desk made of special 


In writing to parties mentioned 


in this department, 


News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 


quality cold-rolled steel sheets, electrically 
welded, which, it is stated, make a uuit of 
enduring strength Drawers work freely 
under all conditions The top is covered 
with heavy linoleum bound with a_ solid 
bronze strip. Drawer pulls and footcaps are 
ilso of solid bronze Handsome _illustra- 


tions display the desks of this type and other 


fireproof office equipment as they actually 


appear 


Motor Trucks in Trying Work. 

White trucks in the publish 

industries is deseribed and 
booklet issued by the 

manufacturers of motor 

Cleveland, O It tells of 

and related 


Service of the 
allied 
pictured in a 
White 
and 


ing and 
new 
Company 

ears trucks 
how leading publishers others in 
lines of business eut their delivery costs and 


improved their service so that prompt ar 
rivals were guaranteed and complaints elimi 
nated, also about how trucks of this make 
have run 100,004 miles and more giving effi- 


cient, satisfactory service. Testimonials from 


users are appended to the numerous illustra- 


tions. 
To Make Electric Motors. 

The Zobell Electric Motor Corporation of 
Garwood, N T.. recently incorporated with 
$250.00 capitalization, proposes to make both 
4. C. and PD. C. motors, beginning with sizes 





ra ng from 1 to 7% horse-power. It is in 
tended to? ( very high-grade motor with 
nan ey ements For instance, on the 
first line of motors, the design of which is 
now complete the shafts may be removed 
without disturbing either the core or the com 
mutator d the commutator may likewise be 
ved without disturbing the sl or cor 
which method, it is remarked, so far as the 
maker knows. has never been used on small 
motors All r rements used now on large 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


——— 


motors are to be adapted to these small ma 
chines. A line of standard commercial motors 
is being brought out, but at present the com. 
pany is principally devoting itself to building 
designed especially for 
they are to be employed. 
ment is designed to produce from 200 to 30 
motors monthly. Fred G. Bell is president 
\. T. Zoebisch, treasurer, and F. E. B. B 
secretary. 


motors 
which 


machines on 
The equip. 


cKer 


Now With Lakewood Engineering Co. 
Capt. P. H. Brigham. 130th Engineers, U. § 
\., Who recently returned from France, is now 
out of the army and with the paving depart 
ment of the Lakewood Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland, O., as field engineer for New York, 
New Jersey and the New England States, Be. 





fore entering military service in May, 1917, he 
was with the New York State Highway De 
partment at Binghamton, N. Y. 


To Manufacture Pumping Systems 


In order that he may give his entire time 
to the manufacture of the Wills pumping 
system at Memphis, Tenn., Wirt J. Wills 


has resigned as general superintendent of 
the Memphis Artesian Water Department, 
which position he has held for more than 
thirteen years. 

Moved Into Larger Factory. 

The Steubing Truck Co., 141 4th St. East 
Cincinnati, O., on account of increased pro 
duction and steady demand for the Steubing 
lift trucks, has sought larger quarters and 

oved its factory from Winton Place, a sub- 


urb of Cincinnati, to the new plant at 312, 34 


nd 316 FE. Court St. This building is seven 
tories high and has approximately 50,000 sq 
feet of floor space. Conditions are ideal in 
many respects for manufacturing, as the lo 
eation is central, so that shipments can be 
readily made via all freight stations, afford 
ing customers prompt deliveries. There is fine 
light on all sides of the building, and while 


the work done is on separate floors, the new 
arrangement resulted in increased effi 
ciency, the gain in production having been % 
per cent in the last month, and it is expected 


to double the output in the next 60 days 


has 





Tank Cars to Be Leased. 

Several hundred tank cars were 
purchased from the United States Government 
by the Pittsburgh Machinery Co., Jones Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which is agent of the Edward 
F. Terry Manufacturing Co.’s contractors 
equipment. <A company 


ganized to lease the cars. 


recently 


leasing is being or 


Half a Century of Activity. 
In November the Western Electric Co. will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. This busi 


the vear 1869 when the 
was formed to 
bells and buz 
the enter 


company 


was founded in 
firm of Gray & 
facture telegraph instruments, 
From this small 
developed into a 
cover the world. The founders of 
the business were Enos M. Barton nd Elisha 
Gray. Mr. Barton being the first president. He 
was succeeded by H. B. Thayer and C, G. Du 
; The old Kinzie-street plant 
1871. The present 


ness 


Barton manu 


Z0TS beginning 


prise has whose 


ictivities 


s, respect ively. 





n Chie » Was occupied in 











large factory is at Hawthorne, IIL. 
OBITUARY. 
Walter W. Pharo. 
Walter W. Pharo, one of the founders of 
the Belmont Iron Works: Philadelphia, and 
Iso its president and treasurer, died re 


was also 


cently at Beach Haven, N. J Ile 
president of the Tuckertor rr 
Haver 


i two daugh 


64 years of age and resided at 


d, Pa He leaves a V 
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Trade Literature. 


Zine and Related Products. 

ents,” “Rolled Zine,” “Chemicals,” 
“Zine Dust” are the 
issued by the New 
New York 

the zine oxides, 


Pig 
‘Metals 
five booklets 
Co.. 160 Front St., 


names of 
Jersey Zine 
They relate 
ochres, etc 


and 


tively to 


respec 
zine strips and plates; sulphurie and muri 
atic acids, salt cake and zine chloride; spel- 
ter. spiegeleisen and lead bullion, and the 
gine dust, all made by this. company 


By-Preducts of Coke and Gas Making. 

A wealth of information about the coal by- 
products chemical industries is contained in 
By-Produet Plants,” a hand- 
book of seventy 
Koppers Company of 


Coke and Gas 
issued 
Pittsburgh, de 
coke and 
gas oven plants, as well as plants for benzol 
fuel tar distilling 
recovery Among other things 


some nearly pages, 
by the 
signers and builders of by-product 


recovery, motor recovery, 
and ammonia 
of the chemical base 


it says “The recovery 


materials benzol, toluol, ammonia, cyanogen, 
naphthaline, tar and other valuable products 
has had a rapid devel 
last few years. In fact, 
all of the 
that 
Tilus 
trative of the importance of conserving all of 
the things which from soft 
coal is this sentence: “A well-known author- 


of coal carbonization 
opment during the 
America can produce today nearly 
by-products and 


chemicals dyes 


prior to 1915." 


coal 
were imported entirely 


may be obtained 
ity on fuels has said that to burn bituminous 
without 
and recovery of by-products, ought to be and 
probably will be day prohibited by 
law.” Thus coke and gas would extensively 
take the place of coal for fuel, and it is noted 
that the use of coke for domestic and indus- 
trial has extended in addi- 
tion to its already wide use in metallurgical 
The by-product coke oven is fully 
described in its several forms, as well as the 


coal raw, preliminary carbonization 


some 


heating greatly 


processes. 


other Koppers plants, numerous pictures of 
installations accompanying the reading mat- 
ter. By-product are nar- 
rated so that understand them. 
The book is beautifully made, with cover of 
blue lettered in gold. 


recovery methods 


anyone may 


Governors, Valve Chambers, Etc. 
Pi 


valve chambers, 


‘kering governors, automatic safety stops, 
are all de 
seribed in detail and finely illustrated in Cat 
alogue No. 20 of the Pickerir 





stop valves, ete 


> Governor Co., 








Portland, Conn. Interchangeability of parts 
is a characteristic of these products, which 
are distributed in all countries. and the cata 
logne, in addition to price-lists, presents 
prices of parts of all products of the com 
pany. Customers will find the directions for 
ordering at the back of the book very con 
venient and time-saving 
Pipe-Making Process Described. 


National Bulletin No. 7. issued by the Na 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
plete article describing the 
alvantages of its welding-scale free pipe. It 
from the 
skelp through a bell-shaped die that puts it in 
Shape, and then through the welding furnace 


presents a com 


manufacture and 
drawing of the 


shows the process 


the rolls, the transfer table, the sealing rolls. 
table and the and 
pressed-air processes, which 


the cooling washing com 


remove the loose 
scale instruct 


Every step is interesting and 


ive. The accompanying pictures are excel 


lent. The company has been in existence for 
50 vears 


Electric Motors. 
rhe first successful single-phase motor was 
patented and built by the Wagner 


introductory sentence of 


designed, 


Company,” says the 


In writing to parties mentioned 


in this department 


Manufac 


continuing to 


Bulletin 118 of the Wagner Electric 
turing Co., St. 

that 
1897 and was operated daily in a creamery for 


Louis, the story 
state this particular motor was sold in 
13 years without repairs of any kind 
of the 
several 


lh serip 


tions and pictures Wagner motors of 


today follow on attractive pages 


Engineering, Construction, Management. 
Divisions” is a 
Day & Zimmerman, 611 Chest 


Philadelphia, whose business is engi 


“Departmental 
folder issued by 


nut St., 


pocket-size 


neering, management and construction It 
bears on the outside a small map of the 


United States, having red dots to indicate the 
numerous points at which the firm has solved 
Management of 


them or f 


one or more problems. public 


utilities, engineering for rr indus 


tries, consulting engineering, and valuations 
and reports represent some of the activities 
of this establishment 
Standardized Structural Buildings 
Milliken Bros. Manufacturing Co.. In 

Woolworth Bldg... New York, has published 
a new catalogue (No. 10) descriptive of 
Milliken buildings. Structures of this type 
are built under the standardized truss unit 
system, designed by the company It makes 


interchangeable, standardized 


and the 


use of a small, 


structural steel unit, buildings are 


all steel, permanent and fireproof; they are 
furnished complete with sash, doors, sky 
lights and other parts, and are suitable for 


all classes of industrial and mannfacturing 


structures, plantation buildings, warehouses 


ete The 
portation 


system makes possible low trans 


and erection costs, allowing the 


choice of a thousand buildings, all con 
structed under the same unit type The 
catalogue has large pages, profusely illus 


trated Space is given to transmission 


radio and 
buildings \ 
Catalogue No. 11, is an 


complete 


towers, towers special poles, as 


well as compainion book 
known as 
handbook, 


construction of 


erection 


being a guide to the 


any of these buildings 


Copies of these catalogues may be obtained 
free from the company 


Dust Collector—Rock Crushers 


Two bulletins have just been issued by the 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.. Milwau 
kee, Wis., one of them relating to the dust 
collector of this make and the other to med 
ern rock-crushing plants The first will be 
read with close attention by many manu 
facturers, especially by those whose estab 
lishments are occupied with grinding and 


handling fine, dusty materials, because the 
highest 
ard machines have to 


The 
machinery and 





efficiency is impossible where men 


work in a dusty at 


mosphere second is descriptive of the 
which, in 
Allis-Chalmers-Gates 

constitute the 
plant Roth of 
admirably illustrated 

full 


concerning the several productions 


appliances connec 


tion with the rock and 
equipment of a 
bulle 


and the pic 


ore breakers, 


rock-crushing these 


fins are 


tures are accompanied by information 


Machinery and Supplies. 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., 327 Water St 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in a publication called “A 
Pictorial Visit to the House of Services 


handsomely and ittractively displays by 





menns of a series of pictures the large stock 


of machinery and supplies maintained there 
for customers The company began its suc 
cessful career 30 vears ago, and this hand 
some book is evidence of the enterprising 
spirit that has animated its life, besides in 


dieating the causes of its large growth Its 


work is that of distributing manufacturers’ 


products to consumers ind the foreword 
observes that this line of business is re 
garded by most manufacturers as part and 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


if the 


parcel of their own selling and distributing 


forces.” In addition to the pictures of va 


rious departments of the company is a full 
. 


view of the city of Pittsburgh 


page 


Electric Hoists 
The Vietor 
land, O has 


Rk. Browning Company, Cleve 





sued an eight-page bul 


ibout its new line of electric hoists for use 


in stro ral shops tomobile factories 
foundries machine hop ete where con 
tinuous rougl ge is encountered It is 
said that fouling of the cable is impossible 
and there re Iso several other very desir 
able characteristics which make this type of 
hoist very timely to meet demands Ihe 
bulletin is illustrated and contains tables of 
dimensions, ete The company also makes 
traveling cranes mill-type motor con 
trollers, locomotive cranes, clam-shell buck 
ets, steam hovels, gantry cranes, derricks 
dredges, excavators and bucket trolley 


Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ala Mobile 
templates changing 
cial Bank J. B. Dorteh 
dith, Jr., Cash 

Ark Bono.—People’s Bank 
plus $1600 Geo \ 
Golden, V.-I I W 


Tnion Savings Bank con 
name to Union Commer 
Prest.; E. C. Mere- 
yppen for busi 
ness eapital $16,000 su 


Lamb, Prest I rR 


Davis, Cash 


Ark., Pine Bluff.—Southern Building & Loan 





Association applied for charter capital 
$2,000,000 Will Nichol Prest Pinchback 
Taylor V.-P Charles 4 Giordon Secy 
Treas 

Ark., Pollard. Bank of Pollard chartered; 


£10,000; J. B. Hillard, Prest J.B 


Cash 


capital 
Brakemore, 


Ark., Texarkena.—State Saving & Trust Co 


and the State National Bank have consoli 
dated under name of State National Bank of 
rexarkana capital $400,000, surplus $200,000 
officers, directors and employes of both banks 


will be continued in the consolidated bank 
E. A Prest 
Fla Palmetto 


Roscoe E 


Irost 


Investment Co 
Prest J. A 


Guarantes 
organizing Scott, 
Howze, J. D. Howze 

Fla Tampa.—Citizens’ Bank & Tru Co 
National Bar onsolidated 


name of Citizens’ Ameri Rank & 


ind (American 
rrust Co capital $1,000,006 
I \. Bize, Drest L. L. Buchanan, V.-I’ 

rust Co 
ipplied for charter, Ineptrs 
R. E. Hope, Dr. W. II, Dorris 


Ga., Cordele Cordele 
ipital $100,000. 
cc oe 


and others 


Harris 


Hebron 
Ineptr Wm 
turlington, Ky R. No. 3 
Riddell; Hubert Conner, J. C 
building is erected business will begin. (1 
noted.) 
La., I 


Co., with 


lhe posit 


Bank ineptd 


Goodridge. Sr 


Ky., Hebron 


eapital S20.000 


John Gra 


Clore oon as 


ifayvette 


branches at Seott 


surplns $200.00 resources 
$3,508,565 Cha a) M tor Pres ht 0” 
1 Tiundlies M. Rilleaud 
Davidsor V.-[’s i. = 

Md.. Cumb« 


tal $1,000,000 


rland \ trust 
reported oragat ! state 
Comptroller Hugh A MeM er ind 


terested 
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Seamon, Geo. Coleman, Theodore Cordes and 
others. 
Miss., 
Co. chartered ; 
kins, W. B. Hursey 
Miss., Arcola.—Bank of 
organized by 


—Commercial Bank & Trust 
$100,000; W. L. Wat 
and others 


Aberdeen 
capital 


reported 
Arcola 


Arcola 
being business men of 
and Greenville, Miss 

Miss., Avera. — Bank of 
eapital $10,000; C. H. Stevens, 
and others. 

Miss., Prairie.—Bank 
capital $10,000; J. T. 
and others. 

Miss., 
ganized 


Avera chartered ; 
R. L. Walley 


chartered ; 
Barrow 


of Prairie 
Evans, J. L. 


People’s Bank recently or- 
$20,000. A. I. Buckwalter, 


Union.- 
with 


Prest.; R. G. Cooper, V.-P.; A. P. Jones, 
Cash. 

Mo., Hendrickson—Bank of Hendrickson 
organized, capital $10,000. 

Okla., Marshall.—Marshall State Bank or- 
ganized; capital $15,000; Arthur Anderson, 


Woodward, Okla., 
N. C., Asheville—Community 
is reported, is to be organized by 
Bank & Trust Co., of which T. 8, 
is Chrmn. Board of Managers of 
branch, 

N. C., Winston-Salem.—Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., F. H. Prest., reported or- 
ganizing a trust Winston-Salem 


Prest. 

Trust Co., it 
Wachovia 
Morrison 
Asheville 


Fries, 
company in 


N. C., Winston-Salem.—Farmers’ Banking & 
Trust Co., Capital $200,000, has begun busi- 
ness at 424 Trade St.; William J. Byerly, 


Prest.; S. E. Hall, V.-P.; and trust officer; 


T. J. Byerly, Cashier; H. L. Stone, Mgr. 
savings department. 
Okla., Oklahoma City.—Southwest National 


Bank chartered, capital $250,000; conversion of 
Southwest Bank; L. T. Sammons, 
Peest.: < F. Cashier. 

Ss ¢. 


. 
Co., 


Reserve 
Abell, 
Columbia.—South 
Inc., capital $10,000; 


Carolina Securities 
Chas. H. Barrow, 


Albert Ebrlich, C. T. Frick ; business to begin 
Noy. 1. 
S. C., Greenville.—Liberty Life Insurance 


$100,000, 


Frank 
and Treas. ; 


organized; W. 
Fulmer, V.-P 


Co., capital 
Hipp, Prest.; J. R. 


E. Roy Stone, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr.; Hf. L. | 
Vogel, Secy (Lately noted.) | 
S. C., Lake City.—People’s Bank commis- | 


sioned; capital $10,000; petitioners: J. M. 
Truluck, R. W. K. Dubose, J. M. Eaddy, 8S. 


D. Rickenbaker and 8S. B. W. Courtney. 


Tenn., Chuckey.—New bank, capital $25,000, 
organized; Isaac E. Broyles, Prest Nick P. 
Harnest, V.-P.; E. C. Prather, Cashier 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Building and loan as 
sociation, capital $100,000 to $200,000, reported 
being organized by R. Dallmeyer, Hugh 


Stephens, A. A 
Mo., Monett 
$50,000, organized. 

McGrath, Cash. 


Speer and others. 
State Bank, capital 
Martin, Prest.; John 


Central 
Pat 


Mo., Pittsville—New bank, capital $10,000, ; 
organized. J. N. Hutchinson, Prest.; Ed 
Miller, V.-P.; John Hewitt, Cash. i 

Mo., Sampsel Farmers’ Bank, capital 
$10,000, open for business Walter Rader, 
Prest.; J. E. Raulie, J. N. Nulf, V.-P.’s; W. 
N. Williams, Cash. | 


=: Se Merchants’ 
Bank capital 
Downey. Prest.; N. L 


W. Renshaw, Cash, 


Nashville 


$36,000, 


and 
organized. B. J. 
Strickland, V.-P.; J. 


Farmers 


Okla., Isabelle.-—Farmers’ State Bank char- 


Tenn., Harriman.—First and Manufacturers’ 
tank chartered; capital $50,000; surplus $10,- 
000; takes over business of First National 
Bank and Manufacturers’ National Bank. N. 
Giles Carter, Prest.; W. C. Anderson, M. L. 
Dame, G. P. Adams, V.-P.’s; C. N. Julian, 
Cash. ; for business Oct. 27. 
Title & Abstract 
Incptrs.: A. B. 


open 


Tex., Amarillo.—Guaranty 


Co. chartered ; capital $10,000; 


Jones, W, A. Askew and R. C. Johnson. 
Tex., Henrietta.—Henrietta Abstract Co., 
capital $30,000. Inecptrs.: J. D. Bell, W. D. 


Bell and A. V. Slagle. 
Tex., Navasota.—Texas Loan & Trust Co., 
capital $50,000. Ineptrs.: W. S. Craig, John 
D. Rogers, W. L. Steele. 
Va., Fox Hill.—Bank of Fox Hill chartered ; 
$25,000; W. R. Johnson, 
Elliott, 
Buckroe 


capital $10,000 to 
Prest., Rip Raps, Va.; H. F. 
Hampton, Va.; H. F. 
Va., and others. 


Secy., 


Lewis, Beach, 


Va., Radford.—New bank, capital $100,000, 
being organized by J. L. Vaughan and 


others. 

Va., Roanoke.—Standard Securities Corpora- 
capital $25,000; L. R. John- 
Wilson, Secy.; J. A. Bear 


tion, authorized 
son, Prest.; C. C. 

Va., Roanoke. Cornett-Tilley 
Corp., capital $5000 to $50,000, 
Saml. M, Cornett, Prest.; M. 

W. Va., Charleston 
tion, capital $25,000, chartered; Ineptrs.: C. F 
Turnell, J. B. Madison, F. L. Thomas, M. M 


Insurance 
chartered. 
Graham, Secy. 


Underwriters’ Corpora- 


Reid and Nelson Reid. 
W. Va., Williamstown. — Farmers & Me- 
chanic’s National Bank chartered, capital 


$40,000 ; Frank L. Fenton, Prest.; J. L. Lorentz, 
Cashier. 


New Securities. 


Date for receiv- 
until 


Ala., Haleyville—(Street). 
ing bids for $17,000 
Nov. i. J. T. 


bonds postponed 
Curtis, City Clerk. 


Ala., Mobile—(Road).—Mobile County votes 
Nov. 17 on $150,000 bonds; John D. Hagan, 
Prest. Board of Revenue and Road Commrs. 


(Lately noted.) 


Ark., Arkansas City—(Memorial).—Election 
Oct. 21 on $150,000 bonds for memorial build- 
ing. Address The Mayor. 

Ark., Clarendon—(School) .—$12,™0 6 per cent 
15-year bonds Leemon Special School Dist., 
Monroe County, bonds purchased by Han- 


chett Bond Co., Chicago. 


Ark., Clarendon—( School) $10,000 6 per cent 


bonds, Monroe County Special Rural School 
Dist. 1, purchased by Hanchett Bond Co., 
Chicago 

Fla Rartow (Road, Bridge) [00.000 
wonds Sy inl Road and Bridge Dist Polk 
County, purchased at $209,133 and accrued 
nterest by ¢ M. Clayton 

Fla Clearwater (Street ids of d 
Noy ) r $15,000 5 per cent ear $1000 
lenom i I Is, dated Nov 19 W 
Hl. Freeman, Cl 

Fla., Dade City—(Road). Special Road 
and Bridge Dist. is to be created in Pasco 


election held to vote on 


Address County 


County, and an 


$750,000 bonds Commrs. 


Fla., Fort Myers—(City Bonds) Bids re- 
ceived 8.30 P. M. Nov. 7 for $100,000 5 per 
| cent 30-year 2500 denomination bonds; dated 
Oct. 1, 1919. John W. Owens, City Clerk. 
Fla., Jacksonville (Sidewalk). Bids re- 


eptrs.: W. H 
Beese, Isabelle. 


tered, capital $10,000. Ii Stew- | 


art, H. C. Beese, Enid; E. K. 


Commerce 
loan 


Chamber of 
building and 


Newkirk 


organize a 


Okla., 
plans to new 
association. | 


In writing to parties 


mentioned in this department, 


ceived 2.30 P. M. O« 
$1000 


31 for $50,000 5 per cent 
dated Aug. 1, 1919, 


inclusive; John 


denomination Sonds, 





maturing serially 122 to 1924, 


S. Bond, ‘omsn 


Chrmn. City ¢ 





Fla., Mayo— (Road, Bridge). — $250,000 5 
per cent Dixie Highway Special Road ang 


Bridge Dist., Lafayette County, bonds pur. 
chased by Geo. B. Sawyer & Co. 

Fla., Miami—(Road, Bridge).—Dade Coun. 
ty Commrs. plan to call election to vote og 
$90,000 bonds. 

Fla., Milton—(Road, Bridge).—Bids opened 
Noy. 11 for $160,000 6 per cent Special Road 
and Bridge Dist., Santa Rosa County, bonds; 


dated Sept. 1, 1919; maturity 1949. H. W, 
Thompson, Clerk. 

Fla., Ocala—(Road).—Marion County votes 
Dec. 2 on $1,500,000 bonds. Address County 
Commrs, 

Fla., Palmetto — (Street, Sewer) $16.00 
street and $4000 sewer 5% per cent $0) de 


20-30-year bonds purchased at par 
by John Nuveen & Co, 


nomination 


ind accrued interest 


Chicago. 
Fla., St 


Augustine—(Sewer, Water, Street) 


Proposed election to vote on $500,000 vonds 
will probably be held in January, 1920. Ad 
dress The Mayor. 

Fla., West Palm Beach—( Bridge) Palm 
Beach County will vote on $259,000 bonds for 


bridge to connect Palm Beach with West Palm 
Address County Commrs. 

Ga., Adele—( Road) .—$250,000 5 per cent Cook 
County bonds purchased at par by Bank of 
Adele and First Bank of Cook County. C. 0. 
Smith, County Ordinary. 


Beach 


Ga., Albany—(Paving).—Bids received noon 


Nov. 11 for $81,000 5 per cent $1000 denomina 
tion bonds: dated Jan. 1, 1920: maturing 
serially 1921 to 1947, inclusive M. W. Tift, 
Mayor For particulars see Proposals De 


partment. 
Roswell—(Street).—City voted $25,000 
Address The Mayor. 


Ga., 
bonds. 

Ga., Cordele—(School).—Election Nov. 18 on 
$50,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Soperton—( Water, Sewer).—City voted 
bonds for water-works and sewerage. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. 


Ky., Brandenburg—(Road).—Meade County 
votes Nov. 4 on $200,000 bonds. S. L. Mor- 
gan, County Judge. 

Ky., Warsaw—(Road).— Gallatin County 
votes Nov. 15 on $80,000 5 per cent bonds. 


Address County Commrs. 

La., Baton Rouge — (Road). — Bids rejected 
Oct. 7 for $125,000 5 per cent. 30-year $1000 de- 
Dist. No. 7, 


nomination bonds maturing 1920 


to 1949, inclusive: new bids are to be asked; 
Jos. Gebelin, Prest. Police Jury, East Baton 
Rouge Parish. 

La., Cameron—(Road) .—$69,000 Dist. 5 and 
$27,000 Dist. 1, Cameron Parish, bonds offered 
for sale. Address Police Jury 

La., Clinton—( School) .—$15,00 bonds School 
Dist. No. 5, 1-1%-year serial 5 per cent 600 
denomination East Feliciana Parish, pur- 


chased at $14,400 and accrued interest by E. A, 
Gessler, St. Le Mo 


yuis, 
(Drainage).—Bids receive 
per cent. 50-year 
bonds St 
Dist. No. 1: Paul 


particulars sce 


La., Hahnville 


Oct. for $160.000 5 


noon 


serial $100 denomination Charles 
Drainag 


For 


rish 
I Montz, 


Gravity 
Prest 


posals Department 


(School). —Bids received 
Nov. 6 for $125,000 5 per cent bonds 
hool Dist. 10; dated 
ituring serially 1929 to 194, 


Booze, Prest.: W. P. Ar- 
For particulars see Proposals De- 


La., Jennings 
A. M 


Jefferson Davis Parish 8S 


Oct. 1, 1919: n 
inclusive. J. M 


nette, Secy 


partment 


La Jennings—( School Bids received 1 


A. M. Nov. 6 for $110,000 5 per cent bonds 


Jefferson Davis Parish School Dist 1; dated 


(Continued on Page 134) 


it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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ial Road 
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H. W. 









ro 


ity votes 
| County 











$16.06 
$5) de. 
d at par 
n & Co, 





Street), 
i) bonds 


320. Ad- 


).—Palm 
onds for 
est Palm 


ent Cook re 
Bank of — 
y. C.0, : _ 


ed noon 


“|! Said the Commissioner of Morgan Co. to the 


iring ty] 
W. Tift, Madison, Ga., June 13, 1919 


«1 Commissioner of Pike Cou. s.w.s'hnin cision 


Zebulon, Georgia, 








| $25,000 ; 
“The County of Morgan has been using a Holt “Caterpillar” for about three 

: and a half years. We have also recently bought another one. We find that the ex- 

fv. 38 Oe pense is comparatively light for the good work it does. We have had no trouble 
in getting parts, in fact have not needed many. 

ty voted “If we had to buy another road engine we would prefer the “Caterpillar.” We 
je. Ad- are running every day with both of them.” 

Cone (Signed) J. W. Douglas, Clerk, County Commissioners, Morgan Co. 
L.. Mor- a 

' New 5-and 10-ton MODELS 


The finest engineering brains of three great 

































County ‘CGA FT |= RP L&.A FR” Armies co-operated with The Holt Manufacturing 
aonee TRACTORS sumo. Company in the design of the latest “Caterpillar.” 
, Working togetherthey produced a machine which 
seg U. S. Ordnance Type could be absolutely depended upon to move mas- 
ing 1920 F aia — es. sive military equipment rapidly and surely, under 
asked / \ A re ~~ pr Pars any and all conditions of ground or weather. 
doa ~-! cad ~ > = We can now furnish this tested 
5 ot \ Caterpillar” Tractor for every pur- 
offered ~-) pose where such a dependable, 
3 ‘powerful, and sure-footed ma- 
; School = chine can be employed to 
nt $600 replace the less certain and 
h, pur- : more costly methods 
ines: ? now being used. 
‘Be 
et -» 4] The HOLT Mnofs. 
Pharles’ ’ Company, Inc., 
me poe a all = uff ‘ Es ~ Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Cal. 
4 & cera aed — bs Lo 7 . — 
ved 10 xy ; é a; ne a: se Branch Houses and Distributors: 
bonds . — > oom Sid Atlanta, Ga. Fargo, N. D. 
- dated s Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
to 1944, aii Memphis, Tenn. New York, N. Y. 
P. Ar- Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kansas 
sala De- b Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 
al Pom nl Calgary, Alberta London, E, C., England 
ived 10 ‘lo. -ton “ “CATERPILLAR” ~ men Road Scraper. 
| bonds 





























- dated 
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Oct. 1, 1919: maturing serially 1920 to 1944. | erued interest and $1000 premium by John dated Jan. 1, 1920; J. W. Halford, Chrmn 
J. M. Booze, Prest.; W. P. Arnette, Secy. | Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Il. Township Commission, 


For particulars see Proposals Department. 
(Drainage, Water, Park).— 
Robert Mouton, Mayor. 


La., Lafayette 
$425,000 bonds voted. 
Natchitoches — (School). — Dist. 3. 
Parish, will vote on $35,000 


La., 
Natchitoches 


bonds. Address Parish School Board. 
La., New Iberia—(School).—School Dist. 16, 
Iberia Parish, votes Nov. 18 on $200,000 5 per 


cent. 30-year bonds; L. 
School Board 

La., Oberlin Road) 
for $190,000 5 per 
No. 5, Allen 
Police Jury 


Oct. 
Road 


Hargrove, 


Bids rejected 
cent 20-year 


Parish; W. R. 


15 bonds 
Dist. 
rest 

La., 
11 on $400,000 5 
dress The Mayor 

Md., Elkton—(Sewer).—Town plans to is- 
sue $20,000 sewer bonds. Address Town 
Council, W. H. Mackall, Prest. 

Miss., Canton—(Highway).—Bids received 
noon Nov. 4 for $100,000 of authorized issue of 
$250,000 not per cent. Madison 
County bonds, dated Noy. 1, 1919; denomina- 
tion $500 to $1000: D. C. MeCool, Clerk For 
particulars see Proposals Department. 

Miss., Cleveland opened 
noon Nov per 
cent $1000 denomination Cleveland Consolida- 
ted School ist dated March 1, 
maturing $2000 annually first 19%-years and 
$3000 last 10-years Address Clerk, 
Board of Supvrs., Bolivar County. 

Miss., (Road).—Fifth 
Dist., County, voted 
bonds. 3oard of Supvrs. 


per cent 40-year bonds. Ad- 


exceeding 6 


(School) Bids 


for $59,000 not exceeding 6 
bonds, 


annual 


Supvrs.’ 


$400,000 


Indianola 
Sunflower 
Address 
Macon 

denomination 

Dist. No. 1 
Caldwell & Co 


(Road ).—$87,000 6 cent 


Noxubee 


Miss., 
500 
Supvrs.’ 


per 
bonds 
$91,200 


purchased at by 


Jackson 


R. Tilly, Secy. Parish | 


Shreveport—(Water).—City votes Nov. | 


1920, ; 


| year bonds Emma School Dist., 
County | 


Miss., Magnolia-—(School).—8$35,000 5% per 
eent Pike County agricultural high school 
bonds purchased at par, accrued interest 
and $350 premium by First National Bank | 


of McComb City, and $7000 6 per cent loan 
warrant by county school fund at par. 

Miss., Meridian—(Road).—Dist. 3, Lauder- 
dale County, votes Oct. 20 on $75,000 bonds. 
A previous issue of $85,000 was declared void. 
W. R. Pistole, Clk. Chancery Court 

Miss., 
Pr. M. 


Meridian—(Road).—Bids received 2 
Nov. 6 for $100,000 $500 denomination 
bonds Supvrs. Dist. 4, Lauderdale County; 
maturing 1929 to 193, inclusive: W. R. 
Pistole, Clerk Board of Supvrs. 

Miss., 
cent Supvrs.’ Dist. 1, 
bonds purchased by Caldwell & Co 


Meridian—( School) .—$120,000 514 per 
Lauderdale County, 
Nashville ; 








$4000 Ponta Consolidated «chool Bonds pur- 
chased at $225.50 by Mrs. M. L. Moore; $6000 
Suqualena Consolidated School Dist. bonds 


National Bank, Meridian, 


interest 


First 
accrued 


purchased by 
at $6025 and 


Miss., New Augusta—( School) .—$15,000 bonds 
voted Address School Board 

Miss., Pascagoula (Wharf) $75,000 bonds 
soid at $2483 premium to A. T. Bell & Co., 
Toledo, O 

Miss., Quitman (School) City plans to 
issue $35,40 bones for water, light, ete. Ad 
dress The Mayor 

Miss., Starkville—(Light, Sewer, Water). 
City voted $55,000 bonds. Address The Mayor 

Miss., Wiggins (Road) teats 1 and 3, 
Stone County, voted $30,000 bonds for improv 
ing Dixie Highway; they will be offered for 
sale in about 60 days A. W. Bond, Prest 


Board of Supvrs 


Miss., 


Beat 2, 


Yazoo City—(Road).—$150,000 bonds 
Yazoo County, purchased at par, ac 


Mo., Anderson—(Road).—Anderson Special 
Road Dist., McDonald County, voted $20,000 
5% per cent 20-year bonds. They will be 
offered for sale about Jan. 1, 1920. Address 
S. B. Buck, Secy. of Dist. 

Mo., Liberty — (County Bonds). — $300,000 
4% per cent Clay County bonds recently pur- 
chased by Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Mo., Marshall—( Levee) .—$50,000 6 per 
bonds Saline-Lafayette Levee Dist., Lafayette 
Counties, purchased by Lewis W. Thompson 
& Co., St. Louis. 

Mo., Maryville—( Water) .—$50,000 5 per cent 
$500 and $1000 denomination bonds purchased 
by Kauffman-Smith-Emert Investment Co., St. 
Louis. 

Mo., 
$25,000 sewage bonds; J. F. 

Mo., Nevada—(Highway ).—$750,000 
County bonds defeated Sept. 27 

Mo 
ed 


cent 


Mexico—(Sewage).—Election Nov 10 on 
Harrison, Mayor. 
Vernon 
, Norwood—(School).—$7500 bonds vot- 
Address School Board. 

Mo., Paris—( Road).—$1,000,000 Monroe Coun- 
ty bonds recently defeated; W. Frank Jones, 
Clerk 

Richmond—(School).—Election Oct. 21 
on cent 1-10-year serial $1000 
denomination bonds. Date for opening bid not 
decided. B. E. Shoturee, Clk. 


County 
Mo., 


$10,000 5% per 


Mo., Richmond—(Road) Ray County votes 
Nov, 22 on $1,300,000 bonds Address County 
Commrs 

Mo., Versailles.—Morgan County votes Nov. 
11 on bonds. Address County Commrs. 

N. C., Asheville (School). — Bids received 


noon Novy. 18 for $50,000 5, 5% or 6 per cent. 20- 
dated Nov. 1, 
Ester Terrell, Supt. 


County. 


$1000 ; 
Buncombe 


1919; denomination 
Public Instruction, 

~~ < 
issuing 


(School). — City contem- 


Address 


Charlotte — 


about bonds 


plates $700,0 ”) 
School Board 

» 
20-year Sampson 
Weil, Roth & Co., 


Clinton—( Road) .—$1,000 5 cent 


County 


per 
bonds purchased by 
at par, 


Cincinnati, O less 


| expenses. 


will vote 
of Eduea 


(School) City 


Address 


» € 


yn $650,000 bonds 


Durham 
soard 
tion 

N. C 
$1000 denomination 
Harnett County, dated Oct. 1, 1919, 
1949, purchased at par, accrued interest 
$1607.50 premium by Spitzer-Rorick & 
Toledo. 

N. C., Fayetteville 
to be called 
wharves on Cape Fear River 
Mayor 

N. (., Gastonia—(Road).—Bids 
I. M. Nov. 18 for $500,000 5 per cent $1900 de 


—$50.000 6 cent. 


Grove 


Coats—( Road) per 
Township, 
maturing 


and 


bonds 


Co., 


Election is 
construct 
The 


(Wharf) 
bonds to 


Address 


to vote on 


received 2 


nemination Gaston County bonds, dated Oct. 
1, 1919; maturity $17,000 annually Oct. 1, 1921 
to 1931, inclusive; $18,000 annually Oct. 1, 
1932 to 1949, inclusive. O. B. Carpenter, Clk 
toard County Commrs. For particulars see 
posals Department 

N. C., Lexington—(School, Street).—Election 
Nov. 2% on $75,000 school bonds; Town 
Commrs, authorized issue of $250,000 street 
bonds; no election necessary. 

N. C., Lillington—(School) Bids received 
noen Nov 10 for $15,000 6 per cent 20-year 
Lillington High School Dist., Harnett County, 
bonds. Address County Board of Education, 
BK. P. Gentry, Clk. For particulars see Pro- 


Proposals Department 


— Bids receiv ed 
per 


Harnett County, bonds, 


N. C., Lillington — (Road) 
noon Nov 10 for $15,000 6 
Lillington Township, 


cent 20-year 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


1 


N. C., Monroe—(School.—$50,000 5% per cent. 


bonds sold at $51,166.50; R. W. Allen, Seey. 
Board School Trustees. 
N. C., Monroe—(School).—$0,000 5% per 


cent $1000 denomination bonds Monroe Graded 
School Dist., purchased at $51,186 by F. ¢ 
Hoehler & Co., Toledo, O. 

N. C., Nashville—(School).—Bids received 1 
A. M. Nov. 3 for $20,000 or 6 per cent. 
1-19-year serial Nash County bonds; denomina- 
tion $100 or multiples thereof; L. 8. Inscoe, 
County Supt. For particulars see Proposals 
Department. 

N. C., Wentworth—(Road, Bridge) .—Bids re. 
ceived 2 P. M. Oct. 20 for $300,000 5 per cent 
$1000 denomination Rockingham County bonds, 
dated Oct. 1, 1919; maturity 1920 to 1944, in 
clusive. Hunter K. Penn, Clk. Board County 


5% 


Commrs. 
Okla., Carnegie—(Water-works).—Election 
soon on $24,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Okla., Chickasha — (Park).— Bids received 


8 P. M. Oct. 23 for $100,000, $1000 denomination 
not exceeding 6 per cent 10-25-year bonds. § 
Cc. Durbin, Mayor; E. G. Reynolds, City Clk. 

Okla., Cushing—(City hall, ete.).—City voted 
$40,000 city hall; $10,000 auto fire truck bonds 
S. P. Alles, Mayor. 

Okla., 
per 
bonds recently 
missioners. 


Duncan—(Courthouse, Jail) .—$150,00 
serial Stephens County 
Address County Com 


cent 25-year 


i! 
02 


voted. 


Okla., Durant—( Water) .—$25,000 bonds voted 
Address The Mayor 

Okla., Hobart—(Water).—Oct. 9 city de 
feated $120,000 5 per cent 25-year water-works 


bonds S. B. Nix, Mayor. 

(School).—$12,000 Pear- 
Osage County, bonds, re- 
Address Board 


extension 
Okla., Pawhuska 
sonia School Dist., 
vently voted, have been sold. 
of Trustees 
Okla., Tahona — (School). — $4800 bonds 
voted; purchased at a premium by A. B 
Green, Poteau. Address Board of Trustees. 
Okla., Tecumseh — (Road). — Pottawatomie 
County townships will vote in November on 
as follows: Earlsboro, $50,000; Davis, 
Dent, $50,000: Bales, $100,000; Brin 
Forrest, $50,000; Rock Creek, $75,- 
$500,000. Address County Commrs 


bonds 
$100,000 ; 
ton, $75,000 ; 
0; total, 
Trustees Stand- 
County, 


, Greenville—(School). 
Dist., Greenville 


s. C 
ing Springs School 
plan to issue bonds. 
Lake City—(Water).—$150,000 6 per 
cent bonds purchased by J. H. Hilsman & Co., 
Atlanta, at par and interest 


> Go 


Orangeburg — (Municipal Improve 
ment).—City Nov. 8 $100,000 gas 
plant ; $50,000 sewer; $45,000 water and light; 
Address 


Ss <= 
votes on 


$610,000 street-improvement bonds 
The Mayor. (Lately noted.) 
Tenn., Camden (Road). — Bids 


Oct. 25 for $50,000 of authorized 


receiv ed 


issue 


noon 
of $200,000 5 per cent $1000 denomination 
Benton County bonds; dated Oct. 1, 1919; 


maturity $10,000 annually, beginning March 
1, 1921. S. A. Clement, County Judge. 
Tenn., Cleveland—(Street).—$50,000 5% per 
cent $500 denomination bonds recently pur- 
chased by John Nuveen & Co., Chicago. 
Tenn., Gainesboro—(Road).—Bids being 
ceived for $100,000 5 per cent. 30-year $1000 de- 
to be dated probably Dee 
Chrmn. County Commrs; 
Clerk County Court 


re- 


nomination bonds; 
30, 1919; B. C. 
G. Lee McGlasson, 


Jones, 


Tenn., Greenfield—(Water, Light). — Bids 
opened Oct. 28 for $70,000 6 per cent 20-year 


$500 denomination bonds; dated Oct. 1, 1919. 


Clyde Ezzell, Mayor. 


iContinued on Page 136) 
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f Timber framing for starch mill creosoted ~ 
by Open- Tank process Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, /ll. Loblolly pine timbers in per- 


fect condition after three years of service. 


“© ~~) 









& 
A Lesson in Conservation— 





A little over three years ago a progressive engineer saved After three years of use, a length of service which un 
thousands of feet of timber from the scrap heap, incidentally treated this timber would not have given, all woodwork 
saving many hundreds of dollars, by was found in excellent condition. 





using creosoted timber in a_ starch 
mill—an experiment looked upon as 
dangerous by other members of the 
profession. 


The floor framing for the seven 
floors of the table house, consisting 
largely of 12”x12” and 6’x12” G 
loblolly pine timbers, would not Grade-One Liquid 


tave justified the cost of laying alone 
because of its rapid decay under the Creosote Of 


prevailing conditions. 


It was also found that the starch 
had not been affected the least bit by 
the creosoting. 


Thus, Conservation and Economy 
were both served, and the non-pres 





sure treatment, properly applied, again 
proved worth while. 








Obviously, Carbosota Creosote Oil 
the universal standard wood preser 





It was thought that creosoting the lumber might harm the vative for non-pressure treatments—was used. 
starch. Nevertheless lumber creosoted by the Open Tank 
Process was employed. All details were properly attended (Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pres 
to, and the result was a huge success. sure processes. It should be air-dry. In regions of moist, 





warm climate, wood of some species may start to decay 
before it can be air-dried. Exception sheuld be made in 
such cases and treatment modified accordingly.) 





Similar opportunity for profit by saving 
wood from decay exist in almost every in- 
dustry. When building, request the advice 
of our experts which is obtainable gratis by 
addressing the nearest office. 











The Company 





YX, Yor Chieago I’) lelpt Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
‘ cinnati Pittsbural Detroit Dirmingham New Orleans 
K s ( M polis Ss I ci e Seattle 
Pear Ar i I) th Milw ke I Washington 
The Open-Tank Process: Simple wooden tank (lined with sheet Tol — Lebanot Youngstow! 1) 8 Columbus 
iron) equipped with steam coils and small derrick. Upon expiration Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Raltimore 
of hot treatment, both oil and timber are permitted to cool 
instead of being transferred to a cold tank Fence surrounding this THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd Montreal roronto Winnipeg 
plant has been ercosoted Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N.S Sydney, N. 8. 


WA ccm AMIE OTM PUPAL LLL 
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(Drainage).—Bids received 
11 A. M. Nov. 5 for $82,500 6 per cent. 5-20- 
year serial bonds Drainage Dist. 4, Madison 
County; J. T. Rothrock, Jr., County Judge. 


Tenn., Jackson 


Tenn., Knoxville (City Improvement).— 
Bids received 7.30 P. M. Oct. 21 by John L. 
Greer, City Recorder and Treas., for $250,000 
5 per cent, $212,000 6 per cent. 1-5-year serial 
dated Oct. 1, 1919. 


Fayette County 


$1000 denomination bonds; 

Tenn., Somerville—( Road). 
Court voted to issue $500,000 bonds. 

Tenn., Spencer—(Road) Van Buren Coun- 
ty Court authorized issuing road bonds. 
Bids re 
mw 6 per cent mal 
dated Oct 1, 


Tenn., Tiptonville—( Waterworks). 
ceived 2 P. M. Novy. 10 for #7 
year $500 denomination bonds, 
1919. €. B Mayor 

Tenn., 
cent 20-year 
by Kauffman-Smith-Emert Investment Co., St. 
Louis. 


Tipton, 
City—( Road) .—$150,000 5 per 


County 


Union 


Obion bonds purchased 


Tex., Austin.—Bonds approved by Atty.-Gen 
eral: $3 Smith County road; 
$5500 5 per cent 10-20-year Coryell County Com- 
mon School Dist. ; cent 1-20-year 
Travis County Common School Dist. No. 17; 
$300,000 Smith Bryan 


0,000 5 per cent 
$3000 5 per 
5,000 


County road>p $7 


Power Plant; $40,000 Dist. 19; $85,000 Dist. 16; 
$50,000 Dist. 13; Collin County 5% per cent 
serial road ; $200,000 5% per cent Trinity Coun 
ty Road Dist $10,000 5 per cent 5-40-year 
Kaufman County Common School Dist. 1. 


(Road) $1,500,000 Austin 


Address County Com 


Bellville 
bonds voted. 


Tex.. 
County 


missioners. 


Tex., Big Springs—(Street).—$5000 6 per cent. 


1-10-year street-improvement warrants pur 
chased by J. L. Arlitt, Austin, Tex. 
Tex., Breckenridge — (Road). — Stephens 


County plans election on $3,500,000 bonds. Ad 
dress County Judge 





Tex., Coleman—(Road).—$500,000 Precinct 
1, Coleman County, bonds recently voted are 
30-year serial 5 per cents. Address County 
Commrs. 

Tex., Eastland—(Road).—$2,000,000 of au- 
thorized issue of $4,500,000 5% per cent 1-30 
$1000 Eastland 
date for 


denomination 
offered ; 


year serial 


County bonds are to be 


cpening bids not decided, C. R. Starnes, 
County Judge. 

Tex., Highland Park P. O., Dallas— 
(Street ).—$110,000 5 per cent $1000 denomina- 
tion bonds voted Oct. 4; maturity Oct. 1, 


1959; bids are to be opened as soon as pos- 
sible. P. G. Claiborne, Mayor. 

Tex., Longview — (Sewer, 
sewer, $25,000 street 6 per cent 20-year bonds 
purchased by Terry, Briggs & Co., Toledo, O 


Street). — $25,000 


Tex., Lufkin—(Street, Power).—City votes 
Nov. 19 on $100,000 street and $50,000 sewer 
bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Tex., San Augustine—( Road) .—$35,000 544 per 
cent $500 denomination bonds Road Dist. 2, 
San Augustine County, purchased by Han 


chett Bond Co., Chicago. 

Tex., Terrell—( Water ).—$200,000 bonds voted. 
Address The Mayor. 

Tex., Waxahachie—(Street, Water, Sewer). 
City voted $295,000 street, water, sewer, school, 
; Address The Mayor. 
Bids 


issue of $65, 


park-improvement bonds. 
(Road) 


authorized 


Va., Cumberland opened 


Nov. 11 for $20,000 of 


0 20-year Hamilton’ Dist., Cumberland 
County bonds; denomination $100 or more 
R. Q. Garrett, Clk 

Va., Orange—(Water-works).—$70,000 bonds 
recently voted has been sold. Address The 
Mayor. 

W. Va., Fairmont—( Bridge) .—$175,000 5 per 


cent 1-30-year serial $1000 denomination bonds 
1919. 


voted; dated Nov. 1, Date for opening 

















will 


Thank Jones & Co. 


: For their Favors 
During the Year 


# "T cvaers those good customers of yours for the 
orders they have placed with you during the year. 

The best way to thank the President of Jones 

& Company is with a handsome Christmas card. Be 
— after the little 


# sure that he will appreciate it. 
# inexpensive card is forgotten he will remember your 


-without 





realizing 3 Loans and 


At Close of Business, September 12, 1919 


Discounts 


Albert J. Kern, City Clk. 

W. Va., Huntingten—(School).—City votes 
Nov. 15 on $645,000 bonds. Address Board of 
Education. 

W. Va., Logan—(Road).—Logan County re. 
ported planning $1,000,000 bond issue. Ad- 
dress County Commrs 

7. wie 


bids not decided. 


Ronceverte—( Water, Sewer, etc.).— 


City voted $20,000 bonds for water-works, 
sewers, ete.; bids for same will be opened 
noon Nov. 1. Address The Mayor. 

W. Va., Parkersburg—(School).—Election 


Oct. 25 on $12,000 Walker Dist.. Wood County 


bonds. Address County Commrs 

Ww Va., Frankford—( School) Frankford 
Dist., Greenbrier County, will vote on $25,000 
Address School Board. 

W. Va., Warwood, P. .O. Wheeling Pav 


ng, Sewers).—$150,00 6 per cent 10-year $1000 
voted; date fer open- 
ing bids not decided Address C. H. Eberts 

W. Va., Woodsdale, P. O. Wheeling — 
(Street).—Bids received noon Nov. 8 for $10,- 
cent 10-30-year $1000 denomination 
street-improvement coupon bonds. Address R. 
B. Naylor, 36 National Bank Bldg., Wheeling 


lenomination bonds 


000 5 per 





Financial Notes. 





First State Bank, Wortham, Tex., increased 
capital to $50,000. 

First Bank of Fairfield, Ala., increased capi 
tal from $25,000 to $50,000 

People’s Bank, Selma, N. C., increased capi 
tal $15,000 to $25,000 

tank of Grundy, 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, 
Md., increasing capital from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
250.000. 


Grundy, Va., increased 








Statement of Condition of 


Birmingham Trust & Savings Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Organized 1887 


ASSETS. 


$9,040,465.8° 









FH firm with a feeling of good © 
$3 : : : a s . Overdrafts pee eine act tat os 2,851.8 
HH just why he is so kindly disposed toward you, 3 Ranking House... ies AeA 350,000.00 
3 Because the holiday-greeting card reaches the recipi- # HZ Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures 408.552 
ent during the season of good cheer, he is ina more # # Liberty Bond Account TIA 906.000.00 
sanamntiva 1 th: sual Y ‘eallv get * ler 3 3: Stocks and Bonds 736,31 3 
Fecepeve — pee — ‘ = ceny = : — oO Revenue Stamps phoacotenmetteenes 750.10 
the skin” deeper and quicker with a greeting card # # war Savings Certificates wa nee ! : 10,916.13 # 
than any other way. <A greeting card is one of the # jj Due from Benks and Bankers... : a ye 5 
™ : > » a2 . 33 4 ‘ae j Te Le TE OOM 558.990.46 = 
most effective forms of advertising, because the kind : Cash in Vault seems iaunum Lan | 
of advertising that is most likely to be read is the # —__———_ i 
kind that doesn’t appear to be advertising at all. You # # Total........cccccceeeccecseteccereceecnceeeeces .$14,230,053.56 
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The Falconer Company 


Engravers and Commercial Stationers 


Gay & Water Streets 


Baltimore, Md. 


be very glad to submit samples 
of our business greeting line for your se- 


return t hem promptly. 


will find that your holiday-greeting cards will be the 
advertising 


that you ever 
Capital Stock 


Surplus (earned) 





Undivided Profits ‘a : 84,795.27 
Bills Payable to Federal Reserve Bank. 500,000.00 
Liberty Bond Subscription Account 634,200.31 
Dividends Unpaid - 1,635.00 
Due to Banks and Bankers....... $1,315,857.55 
Individual Deposits 10,544,165.4 


Arthur W. Smith, President 
Tom O. Smith, Vice-President 
W. H. Manly, Cashier 


$500,000.00 


650 000.0 








— 11,860,022.98 





$14,230,053.56 
OFFICERS: 
Benson Cain, Ass’t Cashier 
Cc. D. Cotten, Ass’t Cashier 
E. W. Finch, Ass’t Cashier 


Maclin F. Smith, Trust Officer 
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THE WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE 


The greatest convention ever held to discuss cotton and all the wide ramifications of this industry was 
that of the World Cotton Conference in New Orleans last week. The foremost cotton manufacturers of 
Europe, whose trade ramifies throughout the world, the cotton manufacturers of this country, the producers 
and the handlers of this staple, were in attendance in large numbers. Bankers were there who realized 
that to a far larger extent than any other crop in the world, measured by value, cotton enters into world 
finance. Not a banking house in Europe, America or the Orient can ignore the influence of the South's 
cotton upon world finance and industry. 

No other crop is so universally discussed; no other is so influential on business affairs. The value of 
the corn crop annually exceeds the value of the cotton crop, but corn is largely consumed where it is pro- 
duced, while cotton is largely exported to other countries, and much of that consumed in this country is 
shipped to New England. The South’s consumption of cotton is steadily increasing, but this section takes 
as yet only about 33 per cent of an average yield, the balance being shipped to the North, to England and 
to the Orient. 

Upon the South’s cotton depends the safety of this vast industry in Europe and much of Japan’s. Great 
Britain alone has more than 57,000,000 spindles, as against the 33,000,000 spindles in the United States. 

England as well as the Continent must of necessity look to the South for the bulk of its supply with 
which to feed these spindles. 

The supply is decreasing, while the spindles are ever increasing, and the world is ever calling for more 
and more cotton. 

For more than half a century the South has carried the world’s burden in providing the raw material for 
clothing the world to the vast enrichment of other countries and to its own impoverishment. 

The South has been drained of its very life blood in energy and soil to furnish the cotton for the 
spindles of the world, and it has clothed hundreds of millions of people who without its cotton would 
have sunk back into barbarism. But the world has never paid the South an adequate price for cotton. Other 
regions and other countries have grown rich on turning the South’s cotton into the finished product, and 
to a very large extent their vast financial power has been used to keep down the price of cotton. 

There has been an insistent cry for years for more and more cotton and lower and lower prices. Any 
man who attempts to make light of this charge, or to deny its correctness, is either incomprehensibly igno- 
rant of the influences which have been at work to depress the price of cotton while the manufacturers were 
ever crying for more cotton, or else he makes a statement which lacks the foundation of fact. 

For more than a quarter of a.century the Manufacturers Record has ceaselessly antagonized this effort 
to depress the price of cotton, and not until within the last few months has any cotton manufacturer, so far 
as we know, ever even suggested that manufacturers had not sought to break down the price of cotton, 
although some cotton manufacturers,-to their everlasting credit, have in the past been broad enough to urge 
that the cotton manufacturing industry should recognize the right of the cotton growers to higher prices, 
and in doing so have suggested that manufacturers should look with favor, rather than with disfavor, upon 
higher prices. It is well that these facts should be clearly understood, for they have a great bearing upon 
the final outcome of the influence of the World Cotton Conference. 

The importance of this conference has made it necessary for the Manufacturers Record to cover its 
entire proceedings through the publication of this supplement devoted wholly to a report of the convention 
at New Orleans and the speeches made in connection therewith. 

We are sure that out of this conference will come a broader and more harmonious spirit of friendship 
between the producer and the consumer, between the man who toils to grow the cotten and thé man who 
turns it into the finished product. Cotton should be a cementing influence to strengthen the friendly 
relations between New England and Great Britain on one side, and the cotton producers of the South on 
the other. It is entirely within the power of the manufacturers of New England and Old England to 
accomplish this end, and we believe that this conference will bring about that much-to-be-desired end. 
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Exponent of America 





N this hour of turmoil, when social unrest endangers 
our civilization, our supreme need is the awakening 
of the spirit of Americanism, of patriotism, of a broad- 

minded vision of all the great issues we face, that with 
calmness and courage the nation may go forward on its 
mighty mission of standing for individual and national 
liberty. 


As the Exponent of America the Manufacturers Record 
is more broadly discussing these questions of the day which 
relate not alone to the welfare of this country, but which 
touch on the business interests of the world, than any other 
publication in America. 


Nowhere else can the business man find so broad a treat- 
ment absolutely unbiased by partisanship of all the great 
questions of labor, of business development and of the prob- 
lems which relate directly to the saving of America from the 
dangers of Socialistic and Bolshevistic unrest. 

The Manufacturers Record is seeking to develop the 
spirit of Americanism as against weak internationalism. 

In its broadest sense, the Manufacturers Record is not 
an industrial publication, but a journal of information, an 
EXPONENT OF AMERICA, and all that makes for the safety 
of this country from the dangers which confront it. 


We invite a careful study of the Manufacturers Record 
and the work which it is doing. No business man, it matters 
not what may be his business, or his profession, or his 
place of residence, can miss reading the Manufacturers 
Record, the EXPONENT OF AMERICA, without missing much 
that is best in American life today. 


Subscription price, $6.50 a year. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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THERE IS NO MORAL OBLIGATION RESTING 
UPON THE SOUTH TO RAISE CHEAP COTTON. 


HE old idea that there was some moral obligation resting 
, pou the South to produce cotton in order to meet the 
ever-increasing world demand for this royal staple, regard 
less of price, was pretty well knocked to pieces at the World 
Cotton Conference. There may still be a few people who take 
that position, but not many. 

If those who take this view would analyze the matter for a 
moment, they would see the absurdity of their position. Let 
us say, for instance, that John Doe, living in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi or Texas, has 100 acres of land on which he can make 
more money by diversified farming than by raising cotton, and 
in doing so enrich his soil and diversify his thoughts. Is 
there any particular obligation resting upon John Doe to raise 
cotton on this farm instead of wheat, corn, cattle and hogs? 
To ask the question immediately answers it. It is his duty, 
in this case, to raise the crop which will give him the largest 
measure of profit, since there is no moral obligation whatso- 
ever resting upon him to produce a cotton crop at a smaller 
profit than a grain crop at a larger profit. Moreover, in rais- 
ing wheat, corn, hogs and cattle he is increasing the world’s 
supply of foodstuff, and the world is short of food. Famine 
treads close upon the heels of production. We are never as 
much as one crop ahead of world starvation. 

Those who have taken the ground that in some way the 
South has been divinely commanded to raise cotton to its own 
impoverishment have thought in very narrow terms. Their 
vision does not extend beyond their own factory doors, be- 
cause they have thought only in terms of cotton and their 
ability to buy it and furnish the finished product to the con- 
sumers. They have not looked at the question at all from 
John Doe’s standpoint and his moral obligation to care for 
his own family by producing the thing which gives them 
larger comforts and conveniences of life, and which, at the 
same time, contributes to the world’s food supply. 

There is only one possible way in which the South can be 
induced to increafe its cotton production, and that is through 
high prices, and by high prices we mean prices which would 
yield as large profit for the producer as any other form of 
agriculture. Even this, however, would be a misfortune to 
the South if it brought about any reduction in the production 
of food. If cotton sold at $1 a pound and piled its billions 
of wealth into the South, it would be a misfortune for this 
section to so concentrate its attention upon cotton as to lessen 
its interest in diversified agriculture. It can broaden its life 
through a more general agricultural prosperity than it is pos- 
sible to secure with cotton alone, regardless of how high cot- 
ton may be. But if the world is ready to pay the South a 
profitable price for cotton, a price that gives a good living 
wage to the laborer in the cotton field, a price suflicient to 
enable him to send his children to school and to keep his wife 
at home, a price which yields a good income on the capital 
invested in the land and equipment, a price which gives to all 
engaged in producing cotton an income relatively as great as 
that of the skilled laborer in the factory, or of the farmers of 


the West who have grown rich upon wheat, corn and livestock, 
then the South can afford to raise a larger crop than it has 
produced of recent years, but on no other condition can this 
section undertake to produce more cotton than it has been 
It must feed itself first and help to feed the world, 
and make cotton a secondary crop, otherwise it will do an in- 


doing. 


justice to itself and to the world’s food supply. 


The constant reiteration that if the South did not increase 
its cotton crop Europe would turn to Africa or Asia or South 
America for cotton is just a little over one hundred years old. 
It is a threadbare threat. It is weak and decrepit from old 
age, and it never had an excuse for having been conceived in 
of an intelligent 


Asia 


the brain man. If KEurepe wants to raise 
It threat 


ened for over one hundred years to do it, but sensible Euro 


cotton in and Africa and Brazil, let it do so 


pean cotton manufacturers knew that the threat was child 
ish and simple. Moreover, the South does not care if 
Europe can do so. The South would have been richer if it 
had never raised a bale of cotton. It could today abandon 


with far 
ago D. A. 


political economists and 


cotton growing and turn to diversified agriculture 


less loss to itself than to Europe. Some years 


Tompkins, one of the most brilliant 
cotton manufacturers the South ever produced, said that if 
Africa or Brazil could raise cotton at a lower cost than the 
South, then let the 
turned wholly from cotton production to diversified agricul 
Africa 
and Brazil competing with the European spinners for their 
cotton, 


them do it, and when Southern farmer 


ture, the Southern cotton manufacturers would be in 


Fortunately, for the good of the whole trade, some 


English speakers at the conference freely admitted that no 


other country could be depended upon to make any serious 


increase in cotton production for at least 20 years to come, 
and that the world must depend upon the South to meet its 
increasing needs. The recognition of the South's permanent 
supremacy in cotton production, for that is the real meaning 
of these facts sweeps away all the threats of a hundred years 


to beat down the price of cotton by raising it in Africa. in 


India, in Brazil and elsewhere. It would be well, therefore, 


for cotton manufacturers to understand once and forever that 


(1.) The South is under no moral obligation to raise 
cotton. 
(2.) The South will not raise more cotton unless the price 


yields a very large profit duplicating to the growers the profits 
made by the spinners in this and other lands. 

(3.) 
lands, the South neither fears the rivalry nor concerns itself 


That if spinners can develop cotton growing in other 


as to the outcome. 


(4.) 
climate for grains and grasses and for livestock and a 


That the South is pre-eminently suited by soil and 
wide 
diversity of agriculture, which, if fully developed, would put 
this section far ahead of the wealth of the West. 


(5.) That all talk about the South’s moral responsibility 
to raise cotton and about selling it at a low price to stave off 
competition from other countries is wholly visionary, and has 
about as much foundation as the soap bubbles which children 


send floating off into the air. 
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Cotton Manufacturers and Others, European and American, Voice 
Their Views on the Good Work of the World Cotton Conference 


Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record.] 


Memphis, October 17 weight contract and in bringing substantial improvemer 

The two special trains of foreign and American delegates to baling of cotton, then on the score of these two points a th 
the World Cotton Conference just concluded in New Orleans conference will not have been in vain We all recognize t tt 
stopped at Scott, Miss., on the way to Memphis. Here they in wheels of business are better oiled by personal contact 
spected the cotton gin and compress plant of the Mississippi Delta correspondence 
Planting Co., which is controlled by English capital, one of the “From the social point of view, one has only to say t 
leading interests being Sir A. Ilerbert Dixon, an internationally experience of the trip has been most enjoyable from rt ¢ 
known cotton manufacturer, and who has just been elected presi finish, net only from the laying open by our friends of 
dent of the Permanent Organization of the World Cotton Confer nels of information, but the way in which they have vo safe 
ence. This plantation consists of 55,000 acres, and last year there — their own expressions to us, also on account of the bound . 
was raised here 11,790 bales of cotton. None of this cotton is pitality we have received at all parts of our journey. ‘J fa 
sold in this country, but is shipped direct via New Orleans to the that we have come into contact with the grower will pave t Wa 
Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ Association, of which Sir — for better understanding in the future.” 
A. Herbert Dixon is also president. The method of baling at this J. L. Edmondson, secretary Federation of Calico Printers, Mar 
compress is a striking sample of the character of baling which — chester, England 
could be followed by the Southern cotton grower to his decided “The conference was more successful than one coulk 
advantage, as these bales were splendid examples of gin compress hoped. To get together representatives from every tic 
baling, and were covered in a way that met with praise on the having common interests and have everybody's viewpoint | y 
part of the visitors before every other section is bound to help in solving the 

In Memphis the delegates were carried through the tremendous lems of the whole industry. I think that though the « el 
cotton warehouses of the Memphis Terminal Corporation, and the tion resolutions have no binding effect on anyone, the fa tl 
details of operating this immense warehouse were explained and they are there on record as the conclusions of representat lele 
illustrated, and the modern and efficient equipment for handling gates is very significant, and the fact that tentative ag) 
cotton with the greatest facility was commented upon most favor was reached on so many points was really remarkable. Ap 
ably by the visitors. from the value of the convention as a convention, enormous bet 

Foreign and Eastern delegates alike are enthusiastic about th: fits are sure to follow the coming tegether of so many de utes 
trip and the value to all cotton interests of this intermingling of with their numerous exchanges of views on the train on d 
producers and consumers, It is especially noteworthy that it has subjects. Speaking for the finishing section of the trade, nothing 
been freely admitted that the world must look to the South for could exceed the courtesy and spirit of friendliness and the obvious 


its cotton supply, and that for 20 years at least there can be no desire of those American finishers whose plants were visited t 


] 


serious increase in production elsewhere. The views of some of show and explain everything they possibly could 


the delegates, as given to the correspondent of the MANUFACTUR Whether or not the convention develops into a permanent 


ses Recorp after leaving New Orleans, follow ganization with some kind of executive powers, it would be 


mistake not to have another meeting at the designated time tw 


A. B. Ireland, director Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 


Manchester Cotton Association, England, said “T think the con 


years hence. By that time a great many of the resolutions wil 


; ies probably have been acted upon, or at least opinions on them w 

ference was a good thing, because it has brought all classes of the : : 
; have begun to crystallize, and it should be possible to make 

cotton industry together from the planter to the manufacturer, : : 

more progress than has been made this year 


and any differences which have arisen in the past have been fully d ; 
J. T. Gee, Williams Deacons’ Bank. Ltd., Bolton, England 


discussed. I think that it will make future business much easier 
' “We learned a great deal from each other, and conversations we 
for eve rv body. 
; had brought us a great many illuminating ideas. We are begin 
“Speaking as 0 cottcs man, I think one of the most important ning to see things more in parallel lines, and I think this w 
resolutions passed was the one pata to the net want omtenrt, Rewnden the views of beth cles, The telusihe of we tate teal 
which will do away with the old-fashioned 1 per cent franchise with the actual growers of cotton and the life of those who labo 
I hope that the tare question, now that it has been fully discussed, be the Sbde end the conditions under Which they lve pat us 
will be remedied, as the condition of a emmnes cotton waning in 5 meals Gateer penition to dele of What colton ta tetees %& te 
Liverpool is not better than it was 50 years ago, while the the hands of the consumer. Personally I think it is a grand thing 
Egyptian cotten, weighing 200 to 300 pounds per bale more, is that gon Rave colesed labor 60 Seed wlth the cotinn sition WV 
landed in a perfectly neat condition think that in England we should have reduced the standing 
“We thoroughly appreciated the opportunity of seeing the cot charges of handling cotton by bringing under one head the gil 


ton fields, ginneries, warehouses and mills. We had often heard ying and compressing instead of being divided as it exists in many 


of the hospitality of the South, but had no idea it was so boundless — gages at the present time. In the aggregate the mere cost of 
as that which we have received.” handling from the ginner to the compressor must be a very con 

George A, Heginbottom, delegate Manchester Cotton Associa siderable sum, and the bringing together of these two processes 
tion. England, managing director the Junction Mills: “The very under one roof would mean an enormous saving It was a great 


fact of having held the conference at all, and the fact of having deal of pleasure for us to see the up-to-date mills and factories 


had the various questions discussed so widely by the various for spinning, dyeing, bleaching and manufacturing, and being 
groups, Will have a tendency to ultimately place the whole cotton formed that most of these mills and works are working under t 
business on a sounder basis. I do not expect any immediate utmost pressure and can only meet the demands of their own 


result, but at any rate if it resulted in the adoption of the net trade. Several places, we understand, are about to double th: 
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— — SS 
< eet the present demands for cloth. It is a healthy sign lems, must be extremely useful I was hopeful that as a result 
; te the work for research in the cotton trade to produce of the conference the South would take steps to secure an improv 
TT e the staple quality of cotton, and the forward move ment in the baling of so valu ent wt as w cotton at 
n the ise of education which is being developed in every local that eventually cotton would be sold net weight less actual w 
tv s evervone very favorably, and the result will be the of tare. and that the cott ving States would « pel t 
er enelit, both to employer and employe.” growers and all handlers of cott to give proper protect t 
G Otis Draper, Hopedale Manufacturing Co., Milford, the bales, so that the cott shoul t be damaged by the weath 
Mass Ivervbody entered into the spirit of determination to do by reas of its being ft t the eu Phis would itse 
R 1 was very glad to see the get-together spirit mani mean a great saving to the Sout it w ly tical lo awa 
fest this conference at New Orleans, and I think a great deal with country damage 
: ees Arthur R. Marsh, member New ¥ 
“| s very much impressed with the honesty and sincerity of editor Ex nie Worl | asia New O —" 
the growers as a class. I think that they were very well first example we , “ee € the ae ene we , 
repre ted by the men selected to attend the conference, and they the essentia ements in one of the eatest of 1 iy ’ \ 
s ery clear grasp of the situation and spoke well and this conference we ha epresentative e eottens , ae 
mnt very distinct impression on the convention with thei merchants. cottor a ee P f the 
rg xs. From mingling with the foreign delegates I think — yyanufacturers sy mae - . ; 
the preciate as never before the necessity for paying a good p ints listri » the wa , - .: oaks 
price cotton, and they realize the probability they may never facture Upt e beginnil e the aie a seal 
1 ton again at the old figures, ere will never be at sumption t ” it the ie ' ad ll at — 
Yr six-cent cotton The industry will have to be adapted ntal 7 ' , 7” A my . ; a ie 
- prices for cotton (of course, this vear we know that of the ttor st take sa | r 
it I ean for many years ahead.” cotton hk ny, eon eottor int t cott 
I k Moore of Moore, Eady, Murcott & Goode, Ltd., Leices 1s genera 7 :, ‘ seesite 66 6 we 
ter, | and: “Speaking only as a hosiery and underwear manu the fart Ile ¢ f P , ‘ f , 
facturer, and, indeed, only as what is called here a_ knit-goods to de f , f ‘ , ‘ { 
man, | cannot count as a cotton man, by which is generally undet his part, was it t P I the fa ‘ hitant 
stood either a spinner of cotton or a weaver of cotton cloth. As demar ls and é ‘ : : ti 
delegate of the Leicester Chamber of Commerce, and therefore a Sess ittor i tie # ‘ ‘ , , , ‘ 
g interested, I think the World Cotton Conference should Niacin: de q peer eae ta ma ; 
eof immense value in bringing together all parties concerned ih turer wa petu f th the tt » fe 
his 2 t product cotton and I am sure that great practical thiut he cot » mer nt ‘ lated at tl wmuufacturer’s 
esults will follow. pens eo aiidiie Taree See sail 
is impossible to speak too highly of the generous hospitalit turers a1 the j ee rn ee ‘ 
und courtesy we have enjoyed throughout, especially among the In othe — the a e. 
facturers in our line of business.” producing antagot f , — = a oe 
J. G. G, Ledebaer, Enschede, Holland: “One of my impres the market price of cott . enti soods ; hs ee 
sions is that in the South, still a land of nearly unlimited natural recriminations and « wen of nfair ail prope } 
esources, there was the absence of traffic on the inland waters. the part of s onmen 4 ¢ of % cotton indust: | the 
mdoubtedly the cheapest means of transportation imag nable than this. the « — > f interests at — s : 
This struck me quite as much as the huge acres of undrained there — e internat . - oe P | 
swamps, the rich soil of which might produce millions of bales manufacturers of Ire] ked upon the Ame sn cotton 1 
of cotton. ducer as CXCeOSSIVE n s «lel nas ile the A cot ni 
The white laborer in the South seemed to me to be of a better duce f ht of the J , ‘ 7 ” 
lass than the New England work people, though not so well — a : , ae soaks dale 
ressed As regards the possibilities of another cotton confer 
cusioned | { = te . ¥ nes in the ¢ t s it 
ence, | think that to bring cotton growers and spinners in clos 
‘ ; is in other lines of st Ihe eat plishment of t 
uch | should advise not to try for a record attendance nor fo os iaiten seule - ' > ila a ale 
speed work, as neither of the two produce thorough work.” 
what n be he t ‘ t « ‘ n ‘ 
Richard Hamer, Manchester, England, president Manchest 
. ‘ . intugel et el t! ert \ ele t t tt 
Cotton Association: “I have heard much of the South's hospi 
talitv. therefore on leaving New York I did se feeling sure that aenienaes Representative ' i these elements | had 
the legates from overseas would have a warm welcome. IT and pportunity to see ea , t rn | ‘ the itt 
the other delegates were, however, astounded at the kindly and lt bles are he ; . ae gethe isonabir 
generous courtesies extended to all, first at Charlotte, N. C., then means of mitigating t ni It vi parent 
Greenville, Lagrange and New Orleans. that the representatives of I | ntries, 1 their 
“Concerning the conference, I regard it as serving two a coven proauc f Am have obtained an ¢ 
most important objects; first, it helped to bind together still tire nev vy of the grea est OF the t of producing 
closer those ties of friendship between America and Great ‘(ton the | State f the « pensation the 
Britain, and this I look upon as of vital importance having = «usumers of cotter t t the e O 
regard to the League of Nations’ treaty and that upon = the other | l. it lee { the tt 
America and Great Britain to a large degree rests the | derive ' , the plait he . 
onus of maintaining peace and fair play. — ee _ scuiail a — 
Secondly, the opportunities which the World Cotton Confer baling l Sil . It t t 
i gave to all sections of the cotton trade, from the grower to one result of erences pt e by the f ‘ 
seller of the finished articles, to discuss their various prob ver the * tl the | t the ‘ ‘ tl 
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to have the cotton which the South produces properly prepared 


for the market, properly warehoused, protected from the weather, 
properly transported to our ports, and in general properly handled 
so that it may reach its foreign destination undamaged and in 
suitable condition for economic use in the mills. 

“Another matter about which everybody concerned has learned 
much at the conference is the necessity of a co-ordinated and effi- 
cient method of financing cotton both while it is carried in the 
United States and while it is in course of exportation. It has 
been brought out particularly that proper warehousing and 
proper financing go hand in hand, and that our former haphazard 
methods involve an amount of economic waste which is no longer 
tolerable in view of the increased cost of producing cetton and 
the constant diminution of the annual supply. 

“These seem to me to be the primary points of the conference, 
and I anticipate that in the near future the developments along 
these lines will have very great importance both for cotton pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in the United States, as well as abroad, 
and for the national economy of this country. Besides these prin- 
cipal matters, of course, a large number of more or less technical 
matters of which there have been difficulties in the cotton indus- 
try have been threshed out in the various committees and classes 
constituting the conference. This is an important gain, but it 
remains true that the most important achievement of all was the 
getting together of the representatives of all the interests involved 
in the production, manufacture and distribution of cotton and 
cotton products. The inauguration of a permanent World Cotton 
Conference will, it is to be hoped, not only confirm and perpetuate 
what has been accomplished in New Orleans, brt will steadily 
increase the sympathetic relations between all classes of persons 
everywhere who are immediately concerned in cotton and the 
cotton industry.” 

George M. Massey, New 


Ship Canal of 


York representtive of the Manchester 


England: “It was my impression that delegates 


representing various phases of the cotton industry coming to the 


convention with more or less fixed ideas as to the particular 


points which concerned them and with certain fixed attitude, all 
had their horizons greatly broadened and enlarged by the contact 


with the other interests. The general result is that each and all 


of them now have a clearer understanding of the difficulties and 


conditions which confront the others. The result is bound to be 


beneficial from all points of view. 
“The visits to the cotton fields, ginneries, warehouses and mills 
were a revelation to some who had never had a close view of the 


various processes through which cotton goes from the actual 


grower to the actual manufacturer and consumer. 


“The opportunities for inspecting the cotton mills and the 


facilities given without reserve for seeing everything that could 


possibly interest them was greatly appreciated and commented 


upon by all the foreign visitors, as were also the enthusiastic 
receptions and boundless hospitality shown them by their hosts 
at the various stopping places.” 

Albert Greene Duncan, former president National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.: 


“The most important thing, I think, that happened at this con- 


ference was the knowledge which I hope the farmers gained of 


the personalities of the manufacturers. There has always been 


a feeling among farmers that manufacturers were his enemies 
and were always trying to hammer down the price of cotton all 


they could. I hope they realize better now that the manufactur- 


ers have problems of their own just about the same as the 


farmer has his problems, and. the price which the manufac- 


turer can afford to pay depends upon the price he can get for 
his manufactured goods. This was brought about by a joint 


conference which was arranged by the farmer group, of 20 grow- 


ers and 10 each of foreign and American manufacturers, and ajj 
problems as to the cost of cotton, the demand and increase jy 
the cost of cotton goods were very frankly discussed, as well as 
other practical questions for improving the quality of cotton ang 
better methods of handling. I cannot but feel that these confer 
ences had a very great effect on the very moderate recommenda 
tions which the growers’ group submitted to the conference and 
most of which were adopted. I also feel that the explanations 


which were made to the farmers of the real use to them of the 


cotton exchanges cannot but be productive of good. I consider 
the action of the ginners in blocking the resolutions in favor of 


gin compressing was a mistake and will react in the long rup 


against their own best interest. I feel the question of reduction 
of country damage which was discussed at the session over which 
I had the pleasure of presiding was materially aided, as all con- 
cerned in the handling of cotton seemed to be in agreement that 


they would do all they could to eliminate serious loss. 


“The movement for building warehouses throughout the South 
was very generally approved of; in fact, it was included in the 
recommendations of the growers which were adopted by the confer. 


ence. If my memory serves, this was the first time the growers 
themselves have led a movement in. this direction. I have been 
criticised by some for offering a resolution for a suspension of 
the rules so that the propositions put forward by the growers 
some of which had been turned down by some of the groups, by 
what I believe was a misconstruction of the rule. I am. how 
ever, of the opinion that if this action had not been taken by th 
convention it would have undone all the good feeling and get 
together spirit which the joint conference between manufacturers 
and growers I mentioned above had developed.” 

J. R. MacColl, chairman Conference Executive Committee, Paw- 
tucket, R. L.: 


for unanimously by the 11 classes of business interests, and thus 


“A large majority of the resolutions were voted 


became the official actions of the conference. Unanimity could 
not be expected on some questions, considering the varied interests 
represented. The present American bale found no friends at the 
conference. It was universally condemned. The movement t 
improve it will receive fresh stimulus. This can be accomplished 
either by gin compressing or with the present system of com 
pressing. Buying net weight was approved by growers and spin- 
ners, both American and foreign, and should be put in force 
There is a better understanding of conditions in the South. The 
growers want still higher prices for cotton. Pre-war ideas of the 
value of cotton must be permanently abandoned. The conference 
was largely attended, and there was a splendid interchange of 
views on many questions relating to the world-wide cotton in 


dustry.” 


Beverly Harris, vice-president National City Bank, New York 


City: “The cotton conference was conspicuous for the largé 
attendance of many important people from all over the world. | 
believe it lays the predicate for much more cordial and closer 
relationship between all countries and all interests concerned 
The discussions, I believe, have clarified the misunderstandings 
and differences, and will undoubtedly result in better co-operation 
and removal of much prejudice and misinformation and give @ 
better conception of the community of interests existing between 


all those engaged in cotton production and cotton trade. 

“I think all of our foreign visitors were very much pleased and 
considerably enlightened by their experiences and the hospitality 
shown them on this trip, and this will be reflected in permanent 
friendship and broader interchange of all kinds of business be- 


tween our country and theirs. 


“Personally, I believe the conference realized all that could be 


expected of it. It was most enjoyable from every point of view 
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The personnel on the train was representative and congenial, and 
in common with all the other delegates I feel a deep sense of 
appreciation for the courtesy and hospitality shown us all along 
the line.” 

Herbert M. of the Port 


chief superintendent Manchester Ship Canal Co., England: “I 


Gibson, delegate of Manchester and 


» conference cannot but be of the greatest benefit to the 


think 
whole industry. If the immediate results are not apparent, the 
fact of the producers and the foreign spinners having been 


brought together will undoubtedly be of ultimate benefit to both 


sides. The importance attached by all parties to the better baling 
of cotton will undoubtedly bear immediate fruit, and thus assist 
in the reduction in the cost of transportation, which is so impor- 
tant to European spinners.” 

Jesse 
Association, Oldham, England: “My own personal opinion is that 


Thorpe, delegate Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 


the conference was not organized as it ought to have been, but I 
think this is due to lack of time to effect more efficient rules. I 
think the conference will do great good commercially and tend 
to cement people of the various countries together. I hope per- 
sonally to welcome the American delegates in England in 1921. I 
am quite in sympathy, and have acted upon it for 16 years, on 
the better baling, as I buy every year about 10,000 bales of cot 
ton. The 


real danger, however, of this is the lack of financial standing of 


More of direct buying from the grower should be done. 


the growers, and if weather is such that the crop does not turn 
out right, the grower cannot fill his obligations.” 

president Talbot Bird & Co., Ltd., Marine 
New York: 


been attempted to further the combined 


Samuel Bird, Jr., 


Insurance Underwriters, “Nothing has ever before 
cotton 
industry to compare with the splendid work accomplished at the 
World's October. Many 


nations were represented, and the binding together of men in a 


interests of the 


Cotton Conference at New Orleans in 


united gathering to formulate plans beneficial to all was the real 


purpose of the conference. The main feature was the spirit of 


fairness of all to understand the others’ position, be it that of 


growers, ginners, spinners, bankers, warehouse men or trans- 


portation men, 2nd that this was accomplished and will bear 


fruit in the future there is no doubt. 

“If this work can be carried on by constant educational fea- 
tures during the interim of the next conference in 1921 in Eng- 
land, it will be an added assistance.” 

Lord, president Textile World Record, New York: 
The 


minor shortcomirgs will be forgotten, and much good seems likely 


Henry G. 
“From the broad point of view the conference was a success. 


to result. The delegates from Europe and the Northern States 


have had an unusual opportunity to see and learn on the spot 
during their journey and at the conference conditions under which 


the cotton crop is grown and marketed. They have heard the 


farmer's story and know his point of view. It has been most 


instructive. The grower has shown us a strong desire to meet 


the spinners half-way. On the first day he was suspicious and 


on the defense, but before the convention was over the attitude 


was changed. Of greatest importance is the machinery created 
for permanent organization, which will result in frequent confer- 
the 
aroused to the need of reforms and better conditions that should 
It would 


ences of international scope, and foree of public opinion 
be attained will do much to bring them about speedily. 
seem as if greater good would result if the conferences should be 
held alternately in our Southern States and in Europe. 

The reports of friction between foreign and American delegates 
were greatly exaggerated by the daily press, and an incident due 
ill-advised attitude of a few delegates was magnified 


to the very 


out of all proportion. According to my observation there was 2 


general spirit of friendliness, harmony and desire for co-operation 


to bring about tangible results. This was shown by the very 
large proportion of resolutions which received the unanimous 
support of all groups. I believe the conference will result in 


much good to the South and to cotton interests throughout the 


world.” 
Alderman Wm. 
Textile Institute 


Macclesfield, England, hon 


“Visiting the South one is im 


Frost, J. P. C. C 
orary secretary 


the hopefulness which is 


Ne Ww 


pressed by feeling of buoyancy and 


apparent among all classes of the people. thoughts, new 


aspirations, new ideals are leavening the minds and influencing 


the actions not only of the great industrial centers, but in an 


even more marked degree of those who obtain their living from 
the cultivation of the soil. The methods of the past are being 


rigidly scrutinized with a view to obtaining greater efficiency and 
a higher standard of production both in quality and quantit) 

“In coming to a decision as to the advisability or otherwise of 
that all the 
Many 


minds 


adopting a certain course of action it is necessary 


facts which have any bearing upon it should be known 


of these facts may have to be obtained by consulting other 


and other interests, otherwise the judgment may be one-sided and 


rest on a false foundation. 


“The cotton conference which has just ended was convened for 


the specific purpose of soliciting all the facts relative to the grow 


ing, manufacture and handling of cotton, to find out where there 


were conflicting interests and devise means to form a working 


basis which shou'd be fair to all concerned. In my opinion a very 


hopeful beginning has been made. It is unreasonable to expect 


that the defective methods of working which have been in opera 


a moment by the passing 


tion for generations can be changed ir 


of a resolution. On the other hand, the frank and full discussion 


of the 
which 
about a remedy for many of the ills under which the industry now 
suffers. 


in the intermingling of the men who are the responsible 


various problems has set in motion an educative force 


will be far-reaching in its character and gradually bring 


One of the most valuable results of the congress is found 
leaders 
and exponents of this great industry. Every branch was repre 
They exchanged views 


The 


sented. Men of all nations came together 


and learned something of the other man’s point of view 
more ‘this close co-operation can be encouraged so much the more 
will it be possible to bring the efforts of all together for the com 


mon good.” Wa. H. Srone. 


CHAIRMAN THOMPSON’S VIEWS ON COTTON 
CONFERENCE. 


Great Good Will Come to Whole Industry from 
Personal Touch. 


Orleans, La., October 18—[Special.]--W. B. Thompson 


New 
chairman World Cotton Conference, in discussing with the MANv- 


FACTURERS RECORD representative at the Cotton Conference, said 
here of all the re 


discussion 


“Great good will come from the 
forms which have long been urged in some of the methods of grow 


ing, handling and distributing of cotton. 


delegates the 


“This meeting brought vividly to the minds of the 


need for reforms, and they will carry home the impressions they 


have received. From the knowledge thus gained there will be 


evolved some definite steps on the part of the different interests 
this the educa 


needed changes. In way 


should be 


which should result in 


tional value of the conference considerable. Having 


been brought face to face, and established personal relationships 


the fact that they know each other will go a long way toward 


removing suspicions and jealousies that have existed between s« 


of the interests in the past. The conference has thus been of great 


value in paving the way for a better understanding between the 


various interests identified with the cotton industry.” 
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A Resume of the World Cotton Conference 


A NEW REALIZATION OF THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF ALL INTERESTS IN COTTON—-ENG. 
LISH SPINNERS FREELY ADMIT THE WORLD'S DEPENDENCE UPON THE SOUTH FOR 
COTTON, AND ARE BOUNDLESS IN THEIR PRAISE OF THE GOOD TO COME FROM 


THE CONFERENCE. 


[Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record.] 


New Orleans. La., October 17—[Special.]|—After a strenuous. 
hard-working four-day session, the World Cotton Conference of 
1919 concluded its labors here last night. The weather has been 
oppressively and unusually warm, but the conference has been un- 
tiring. nevertheless, and a vast amount of work has been accon 
plished in committee meeting and in general conference. It is the 
opinion of those who were responsible for the conference that great 
good has been accomplished in bringing together from all parts of 
the world leading representatives of the cotton-producing, han- 
dling, manufacturing and selling interests. It is felt that machin- 
ery has been set in motion for the adjustment of the entire indus- 
try. with its world-wide ramifications and varied allied interests 
to the changed economie conditions which have been brought on 
by the war. 

In seeking to bring about a readjustment made necessary by 
the vast changes that have occurred throughout the world it was 
the belief that at the same time many of the objectionable 
methods and features incident to cotton production, handling and 
merchandising might be eliminated or reformed. It is perhaps too 
early to attempt an exact appraisement of achievements along 
these lines. To what extent the various interests will be influ- 
enced by this conference time alone can tell, but there was an 
agreement reached in some particulars. There was much agita- 
tion and discussion in everything affecting the cotton trade, and 
there was an exchange of opinion and dissemination of information 


that can hardly fail to be of permanent value along educational 


lines. With a broad, general understanding of conditions that 
exist, it is believed that in time needed changes will be made. 
Provision was made for continuous effort along these lines. A per- 


manent organization was effected, and this world organization of 


allied cotton interests will carry on the work inaugurated here. 


Many of the group recommendations failed to receive the con 
currence of the conference as a whole, but this does not mean that 
“effort will cease in cases where unanimous approval was not’ ob- 
tained. Conspicuous in this regard was the case of the improved 


cotton bale. 


By a vote of two to nine the recommendations of the 
committee on a better bale failed to receive the necessary 
unanimous approval. The compress men and the cotton 
merchants were the two dissenting groups. These obstruct- 
ing interests also prevented the ratification of the resolutions 
of the committee on transportation and insurance in so 
far as they favored a change in rules affecting cotton bal- 
ing, and they also vetoed other reports by withholding ap- 
proval of the sections favoring gin compression and other 
changes in present methods. The vested interests in com- 
presses, in jute bagging, and in cotton ties will undoubtedly 
oppose all changes in the present American bale, but there 
is such world-wide demand for a better American bale that 
the prospect of a long and bitter fight against all change 
does not dismAy or silence the advocates of a decent bale. 
The fight will go on. The high density gin compress men 


announce that they organized today. 

The cotton growers were numerically strong in the conference. 
and at the last they received special consideration at the hands of 
the general conference. Fourteen recommendations were embodied 
in the report they made. Four of the recommendations were ob- 


jected to by various groups. 


Under a suspension of the rules the 


ten recommendations to which no objection had been mad: 
taken up by sections and given the sanction of the conference as a 
whole. 

While the spirit of conciliation did not extend to the point of 
sacrifice of self-interest on the part of any group, there was the 
main a disposition to get together on the broad question of better. 
ment of trade. It was early realized that the Southern cottor 
grower could not be cajoled or threatened into planting a larg 
acreage so as to give much needed supplies irrespective the 
price to which cotton might decline. The efforts of the spinners, 
therefore, foreign and the United States, took the direction of sug- 


gestions as to improved methods of culture and the saving in 


waste. A better grade and more to the acre, a better bale and 
more care of the bale from the farm to the factory, were reforms 


strongly and persistently urged, and to this end a number of 


recommendations received unanimous approval. 

Proper and adequete warehousing was strongly endorsed by the 
growers themselves, also the elimination of country damage and 
a marketing system which will properly reward quality and grade, 
better method also of insect and disease control were urged. and as 
a matter of fundamental importance to the farmer, it was declared 
by the American spinners themselves that food and feed supplies 


should be grown on the farms of the South. 


It was frankly conceded by statisticians from abroad that 
for many years to come the world must look to the United 
States for its chief cotton supplies. There is an extension 
of cotton growing in Africa. The British are undertaking 
to restore cotton growing in the valley of the Euphrates, 
and there is a development of cotton growing in Brazil, but 
no great hopes are entertained of such developments in any 
quarter of the globe for twenty years at least as will lift 
the world’s dependence on the South as the chief source 
of its cotton supply. The cotton of the South is one of the 
most precious things in the world today, and that was the 
reason why the greatest men in the cotton world came here 
from the four corners of the earth to counsel and plead 
that this precious possession be treated as a pearl of great 
price. 


Even with the greater growth of cotton elsewhere, the ever- 
increasing world demands are regarded as certain to make neces- 
sary the continued expansion of cotton production here, and the 
central thought in the effort of today is to so improve methods ir 
culture, handling and delivery that the South may find it attractive 
to grow cotton in accordance with consumptive demands. 


7 


More than ever before consideration was given to the value 
research work, reports and statistics, international and domestix 
That there will be increasing attention given to this work was evi 
dent from the interest shown, although this is a comparatively 


new department and not thoroughly understood and appreciated 


as yet. In connection with this work, it was sought by the cor 
mittee in charge to establish a system by which world-embracing 
facts as to consumption would be as available as production facts 
now are. This recommendation failed of unanimous approval. 
however, foreign members objecting to the public dissemination of 
all cotton-spinning facts. 

A conflict of views between American and English spinners 


which precipitated a temporary friction was developed over thi 
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report the committee on buying and selling equitable tare, net 


weight. The English chairman of the committee contended that 
the report as read in general conference was not the report the 
The general committee report 


English members had approved. 


was accepted, nevertheless, on the statement by chairman MacColl 
that « nges made necessary by the difference in English and 
Amer n systems were the only ones made. When later on the 


e suspended to permit a vote on the separate paragraphs 


ruies 
of the growers’ report and a motion had been adopted that the vote 


on the clauses should be taken without debate, a number of the 


English delegates bolted from the hall, and reporters were told by 
Mr. Nasmith that a statement would be given out later on. On the 
strength of this announcement an associated press “flash” was sent 
out covering the bolt. Instead of a statement, however, repudia 
tion of intention to bolt was given out, and officially no record of 
inharmony exists. 

T 


unanimous recommendation for such legislation as will enable the 


e committee on financial foreign credits and exports made a 


United States to finance foreign textile manufacturers. By per 
mitting the War Finance Corporation to purchase debentures of 
foreign governments and to extend aid to the existing banking and 
credit machinery of the United States, it was stated that at least 
1,000,000 bales of cotton and other essential products should be 
made immediately available for those European industries now un 
Officers of the World Cotton Conference, which 


Presi 


able to operate. 
will meet in England in 1921, were announced as follows: 
dent, Sir Herbert Dixon; vice-presidents, as announced to date, 


America, Fuller E Lowe: England 


Edward B. Orme and John Smethurst ; 


Calloway and Russell B. 
France, George Badern ; 


felgium, Count Jan De Hemptinne; Switzerland, Hermann 


Buhler; Italy, Commander Giorgio Mylius; treasurers, Sir James 


Hope general secretary, Ruf 
N. Wilson ; 


The business of the meeting having been disposed of, Sit 


Simpson and W. Irving Bullard 
assistant secretary, Frank Nasmith 
Frank 


Warner proposed a vote of thanks to Col. W. B. Thompson for the 


energy, ability, good nature and tact with which he had presided 
over the meetings A standing vote of aye was enthusiastically 
given. 


On motigp of James D. Hammett, president of the American 
’ . 
Maufact ers 


tended to James R. MacColl as chairman and Rufus R 


thanks was ex 


Wilson 


Cotton Association, a vote of 


as secretary “for the efficient manner in which they have organ 
ized and conducted the conference.” The thanks and appreciation 
of the visitors for the entertainment provided by New Orleans and 
for the opportunity of attending the conference were expressed by 
numerous delegates. Greetings from their governments were ex 
tended by Sir A. 
Mylius, Italy ; Capt. Charles Clere, France; H. P 
gal: Ole Morch, Norway R 


Par, Spain, and C. J. Bergh, 


Sherry Benn, England; Commander Giorgio 
Tanieri, Portu 


Alphonso 


Swede A belated telegram fron 


Valentinus, Denmark; 


Henderson, Tex.. was received with merriment, the appeal having 


been made that the convention should do something to increase the 


price of cotton in view of the poor outlook in Texas. A Louisiana 
delegate offered a resolution rging the immediate adoption of the 
League of Nations covenant. without the crossing of a “t" or the 
dotting of an “i.” Tle was ‘ thy ruled out of order, and at 4.55 
the convention adjourned Group banquets so arranged to take 
eare of all the 1 ters and the delegates were held at the hotel 
last night, and at midnight the sitors left for the Nortl \ visit 
to a great cotton plantation in Mississippi is scheduled for Fri 
day. and Saturday is to be given to entertainment and sightseeing 
at Memphis. where the offici progra ends 


Arrert PHeNIs 





Cotton Growers Will Benefit from Conference 


[Special Correspondence 
New Oreans, La,. October 17. 

J. Skottowe Wannamaker, Asso 
ciation, St. Matthews, S. C.. in reviewing the work of the con 

MANUFACTURERS RecorD: 


president American Cotton 
ference, said to a representative of the 

“As a result of the World Cotton Conference, the producer will 
be greatly benefited. For the first time in GO or more years the 
conference of that 
of 20 


producer was not only invited to attend a 


character, but in addition to that a special committee 
growers was appointed and held two conferences with a similar 
number of representatives of domestic and foreign spinners. The 
conference from the day it opened was practically a mental battle 
between the representatives of the various interests 


“It was thought by some that the producers had blundered in 
laying their cards on the table face up, showing rural conditions 
and the necessity for enormous expenditures in order to rehabili 
tate the South, so as to draw the white man back to the farm 


and to hold the negro there. The absolute 


impossibility of in- 
creasing production under these conditions and the positive as 
surance that the farmer would not abandon his safe and sound 
policy of raising the necessary food and feed crops and the plant 
emphasized. The cost of 


ing of cotton as a surplus crop were 


production of cotton was clearly shown by the producers, addi 


tional information being freely furnished by them from time to 
time. it being pointed out that there was a possibility of an enor- 
South had re 


sumed its normal condition, but no possibility of such being the 


mousy increased production of cotton after the 


case until then. Any movement tending to encourage an increased 
production of cotton at the expense of safe and sound methods 
of agriculture met with a stone wall of opposition from the pro 
ducers 

“Efforts to ascertain the cost of production of the manufac 
America and abroad were defeated, the 
would be 


tured product both in 
manufacturing and allied interests holding it 


divulge it. 


unfair to 


Manufacturers Record 


“Gin compression, v el been a battleground for the last 
20) or 40 vears. wa probably the next ost important ibject 
handled by the conference the retion t en thereon being op 
posed by o1 two groups ely ‘ ress px e and t 
brokers 

“The conference, through its s groups, transacted a 
enormous volume of business, putting to operation many greatly 


needed reforms. and its work, taken as a whole, will result ir 


much good to all branches of the cotton industry 


Conference 


World's Cotton 


was only completed after certain changes in the origi 


of the permanent 


by-laws and format 


nal draft, which were demanded by tl producers, were made 
the result of which places ther pon an equal footing in eve 
respect with all other lines of the industry The a 

sity of the producer rees ng a fair and just price fo 





imous vote of the conference 





was shown and approved by the unar 
as being the only possible eans or securing a supply sufficient to 


meet the present demand, and in to this there was prac 





tically a unanimity of opinion necessity of planting 
food and feed crops 
‘The cotton producers 


ence, unanimously decided to push the construction of the 


predominated the confer 
ware 
houses in every county o1 virish in the eotton belt sufficient to 
oduced therein owned and controlled lo 


Federal 


financing of their cotton from the 


warehouse the cotten pr 


eally and operated under either warehouse act 
to arrange for tlhe warehouse 
inte the hands of the manufacturer, thus making a complete ‘ 
which will result in direct sales 

“The cotton producers also unanimously concluded to push the 
installation of gin compression 

“The organization of the American Cotton Association and the 
great work it has already accomplished was freely acknowledged 
by representatives from every division of the cotton industry at 


the conference 
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Aftermath of World Cotton Conference 


By HARVIE JORDAN, Monticello, Ga. 


The World Cotton Conference, held at New Orleans October 
13-16, 1919, was in many respects a notable one. 

The outstanding feature predominating above all others was the 
clearly expressed spirit of perfect harmony and accord between 
the cotton growers and the American and foreign spinners. 

Prior to the conference there existed in the minds of many lead- 
ing cotton growers throughout the South a timidity in Wnturing to 
take part in such a meeting. A fear that the spinners had evolved 
some scheme or ulterior motive in calling the conference which in 
some way might tend to jeopardize the price of cotton or the pres- 
ent efforts of the growers to organize for the better protection of 
their interests. 

For these reasons the growers hesitated to attend the conference 
or lend to it their support until rules had been formulated making 
it compulsory for all resolutions introduced to receive the unani- 
mous vote of each group of cotton interests attending the confer- 
once and taking official part in its proceedings, before such resolu- 
tion could be recorded and binding as the full official action of the 
conference. 

For instance, if the growers’ group refused to endorse a resolu- 
tion, then and in that event the growers could not be bound by the 
resolution, no matter if all the other 10 groups unanimously sup- 
ported it. 

The deliberations of the first day of the conference, however, 
clearly indicated that there would be no dissensions between the 
growers and the spinners, but that harmonious and co-operative 
effort would be the keynote on all questions of sound business 
policies affecting the joint interests of both. 

The spinners’ groups, both foreign and domestic, endorsed every 
resolution drawn and passed by the growers’ group, while the lat- 
ter endorsed every resolution coming from the spinners’ groups. 

Not only is this true, but after full and free discussion had 
taken place between a joint growers and spinners’ committee, a 
permanent World Cotton Conference organization was perfected, 
in which the growers and spinners will be the predominating in- 
terests. 

The most important features of the conference concerned the 
auestions of economic reform in baling, warehousing, financing cot: 
ton in storage, slow marketing, better care of the staple on the 
farm and at market points and selling cotton by net weight. 

High density gin compression, light tare and selling by net 


weight were unanimously endorsed by nine groups, and were only 


opposed by the two groups of the large compress interests and the 
cotton merchants. 

The American bale of cotton and methods of handling the same 
came in for strong condemnation by representatives of the spin- 
ners, especially the English spinners, and it was clearly empha- 
sized that the right kind of economic reform could only be devel- 
oped through the medium of high density gin compression. The 
present methods employed of securing high density through re 
compression was condemned as going from bad to worse. 

The sentiment in favor of preparing the bale fully and com- 
pletely at the ginnery for economic handling and transportation, 
and for developing a closer trade relation between growers and 
spinners seemed to be so unanimous that it is quite certain very 
drastic changes are destined to take place in the near future for 
displacing the old-fashioned, wasteful practices in handling the 
crop from the growers to the spinners. 

In fact, the spinners now realize that the cotton growers can 
no longer be depended upon to supply the world with cheap cotton 
The growers are determined to grow cotton in the future only at 
prices showing a fair profit above the cost of production ; hence 
it has become more imperative than ever that all unnecessary ex- 
pense and waste in baling and handling be removed from the crop 
as fast as possible. 

Short crops, heavy demand and high prices of production will 
force economy and efficiency in the future baling and handling of 
the cotton crops. which under conditions of a large surplus of raw 
cotton each year did not make these economies so imperative. 

Verily, the boll-weevil has been, and will continue to be, a bless- 
ing to the South, because that insect has not only forced safe and 
sane farming, but it is forcing the adoption of economic and eff- 
cient methods in handling the crop from the farms to the spinners. 

Two strong points which the MANUFACTURERS RECORD has per- 
sistently stressed for years now appear to be coming into full 
realization: 1st. That cotton growers should diversify their farm- 
ing operations and sell their cotton only at a profit. 2d. That 
antiquated, wasteful practices employed in the baling and handling 
of the cotton crop should be discarded and correct methods of 
economic reform instituted. 

In the efforts of the cotton growers to bring about these highly 
important changes they have been assured of the hearty support 
and co-operation of the domestic and foreign spinners as empha- 
sized by their official action at the recent World Cotton Con- 


ference. 


Routine Proceedings Day by Day of Cotton Conference 


New Orleans, La., October 17—[Special.]—The opening ses- 
sion of the World Cotton Conference began at 11.30 Monday 
morning in the Mosque of Jerusalem Temple, the local shrine. 
James R. MacColl of Rhode Island was temporary chairman. On 
the floor of the hall and in the balconies were something less than 
a thousand delegates. foreign 
spinners in one, American spinners, compress men, ginners, ete., 
in others—in accordance with the group system into which the 
conference had been subdivided. Bishop Laval offered an invo- 
cation, and Mr. MacColl then outlined some of the things the con- 
ference hoped to accomplish, the address epitomizing the topics to 
be discussed in the program of conference speeches. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Mayor Behrman on behalf 
of the city, Walter Parker for the Association of Commerce, and 
W. B. Thompson for the Cotton Exchange. Responses were made 
by Sir A. Herbert Dixon on behalf of Great Britain; Etienne 
Dennis, France; Giorgio Mylius, Italy, and Fritz Jenny-Durst, 
Switzerland. Appreciation of the opportunity for a general ex- 
change of opinion was expressed by all the speakers, and assur- 
ances were given of a desire for such action as may result in 
mutual advantage to the cotton industry in all its branches and 
allied lines. 

The committee on permanent organization submitted the follow- 
ing report, which, on motion of J. S. Wannamaker of St. Mat- 
thews, S. C., was unanimously adopted: 

“Your committee respectfully recommends the election of the 
following as permanent officers of the Conference: 

“President, William B. Thompson, New Orleans. 

“Vice-Presidents, Frank M, Crump, Memphis; Giorgio Mylius, 


They were in placarded sections 


Italy: Sir Frank Warner, England; Fernand Hanus, Belgium: 
Charles Clere, France. 

“Secretary, Arno S. Pearse, England. 

“Executive Secretary, Emile V. Stier, New Orleans. 

“Recording Secretary, Winston D. Adams, Charlotte. 

“Assistant Secretaries, Eugene P. Gum, W. S. Turner, R. C. 
Dickerman, H. Arthur Morgan. 

“I. Delegates to the Conference shall vote by business inter- 
ests under the following classes: 

“(1) Growers. 

“(2) Ginners. 

(3) Seed crushers and manufacturers of seed products. 
(4) Compress and warehouse men. 

“(5) Cotton merchants. 

“(6) Transportation and insurance. 

“(7) Banking. 

“(8) Governments and economics. 

“(9) Spinners and manufacturers—American. 
“(10) Spinners and manufacturers—foreign. 
“(11) Textile merchants, converters and finishers. 

“2. In votes on resolutions one vote shall be recorded for each 
class of delegates, and only votes that receive the support of the 
eleven classes shall be considered as the official action of the Con- 
ference. A majority vote in each class shall control its vote, but 
in recording the vote of each class its chairman shall state the 
percentage of ayes and nays. All votes shall be published. 

“3. Program addresses shall be limited to 15 minutes. 

“4. Ten minutes shall be allotted to each speaker in general 
discussions unless extended by majority vote of the meeting. Neo 
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one shall speak twice on any subject without unanimous consent. 

“5. All speeches shall be confined to the subject under discus- 
sion 

“§. Resolutions from group meetings and all otker resolutions 
shall be submitted to the general committee. 

“7. In all other matters Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern 
the conduct of the Conference. 

“All of which is respectfully submitted. 

“Rurus R. WItson, Secretary.” 


On taking the chair as permanent presiding officer Mr. Thomp- 
son expressed the hope that out of the wisdom of counsel much 
benefit would come to the entire cotton industry, although he did 
not expect that a cure could be offered for all the ills from which 
the industry suffers. With humanity and patriotism as the key- 
note of the conference much good should come from this remark- 
able gathering. 

Announcements for group committee meetings were made, and 
it developed that the growers had made a successful fight for in 
creased representation on various committees. It was announced 
that chairmen were empowered to add to the membership com- 
mittees. It was learned that a radical change had been made by 
Harvie Jordan in the membership of his committee on ginning, 
uniform baling and compressing. As constituted at first the num- 
ber of compress men on the committee was declared to be objec- 
tionable, and Mr. Jordan claimed and received authority to change 
the personnel in accordance with his desires in the matter. 

At the afternoon session papers were read by Prof. John A. 
Todd, an English economist of note, who spoke on “The World's 
Future Requirements of Cotton”; Dwight B. Heard, on “New 
Sources of Cotton Production,” in which facts about Arizona and 
California production were given; Theodore H. Price, “Stabiliz 
ing the Price of Cotton,” in which the limitations of any such 
Skottowe Wannamaker, “The 
n which an elo- 


attempt were pointed out, and J. 
Necessity of Profitable Prices to the Producer,” 
quent picture was portrayed of the misery which low-priced cotton 
brings to the women and children of the poor white farmer of the 
South. 

Under the rule limiting speeches to 15 minutes, Mr. Wanna 
maker disregarded his manuscript and spoke extemporaneously. 
His appeal in behalf of the growers aroused the greatest enthusi- 
asm among the cotton producers in the hall, and James A. Simp- 
son of Texas moved that the full speech be printed in the news- 
papers as the official expression of the cotton growers of the 
South. The matter was disposed of under the rules, which re- 
quire the reference of all matters to committees, but the incident 
seemed to demonstrate the jealous care with which the cotton pro 
ducers are watching their interests in the Conference. 

Evening sessions being scheduled for Monday and Tuesday, the 
Addresses were deliv- 


third session of the day began at 8 P. M. 
ered by E. C. Ewing of the Department of Agriculture on “Secur- 
ing Better Cotton by Seed Selection”: by John M. Parker of New 
Orleans on “The Growing of Cotton”; by Dr. Bradford A. Knapp 
on “Producing Better Cotton by Better Farming’: by Jesse 
Thorpe of Manchester on “The Need for Uniform Baling”: by 
W. D. Nesbitt of Birmingham on “The Compressing of Cotton.” 

At this meeting it was objected by a delegate that the speeches 
were not being restricted to 15 minutes’ time. and that one-hour 
speeches, as one of them was, took up the time which had been 
allotted for discussion. It was declared that a full and free inter- 
course of opinion on the part of those who had assembled from 
such widely separated sections would be likely to prove of as 
much benefit, if not more, as the reading of papers, and a strict 
adherence to the limit rule was urged. Cries of “Hear, hear!” 
eame from many of the British delegates. 
then engaged in, although it had grown late, and the announce- 
ment was made by the chair that hereafter the 15-minute rule will 
be strictly enforced. 

The fourth session on Tuesday’ morning was devoted to the 


Some discussion was 


general subjects of storage. transportation and insurance, divided 
into the sub-topics of country damage, warehousing, transporta 
tion and insurance. This session was not so well attended as 
those on the previous day, as only between 400 and 500 delegates 
were present. 

Albert Greene Duncan. a well-known New England cotton 
manufacturer and a former president of the National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, presided. and in opening th 
sion he declared that the rule limiting speeches to 15 minutes 
would be strictly adhered to so as to permit a general discussion 


of each paper. 
e 


That this decision was a wise one was demonstrated as the 
proceedings advanced, and the impromptu talks from growers, 
ginners, warehousemen, bankers, spinners and foreign visitors 
made this session by far more interesting and valuable than that 
of the day before, as it enabled the different groups to inter 
change views and thus more thoroughly understand the problems 
of eae h other. 

“The Problem of Country Damage” was outlined by E. A 
Calvin, a prominent cotton grower of Texas, who stated that 
country damage has run from thirty to seventy million dollars a 
would be 


claimed, was enough to build sufficient warehouses in all parts 


year, and this year about $60,000,000. which. he 
of the South to properly house the entire cotton crop Mr 
Calvin pointed out that damage to cotton was by no means all 


due to the farmer, but to others also who handled cotton in one 


form or another on its way to the spinner 

He classified this damage as follows: That caused by the fari 
er leaving his bales in the yard without protection; that damaged 
in warehouses or sheds that did not give right protection: cotton 
left at the gin; improper handling by the railroads, so that prac 
tically all hands through which it passed contributed to the 
damage 

He said he had given a great deal of thought and study to 
these matters, and predicted that an adequate campaign « 
tion among all cotton handling interests would be sure to bring 
the much-desired results 

Mr. Calvin has attended all four of the international cotton 
conferences that have been held in this country and in Europ 
and claimed that while the direct benefits could not be immedi 
ately felt after each conference, he was confident a great deal of 
good had resulted from them for general betterment and broader 
understanding of the cotton problems, and that this conference 
would go further than any previous one in helping to remedy 
some of the most perplexing question of the industry 

The discussion following Mr. Calvin's paper brought out the 
statement that cotton that had been kept in a warehouse and 
cotton that had been left in the open, if sold in 30 or 60 days 
brought the same price if the open-stored cotton had not been 
damaged, which did not offer much inducement for farmers to 
keep their cotton under cover. Consequently, a suggestion was 
made that to induce the storing of cotton a higher price should 
be paid for properly proteeted cotton 

Another cotton-growing delegate claimed the railroads con 
tributed to what is called country damage when they did not have 
ears available for shipping the cotton promptly and did not pro 
vide sheds for keeping it at the shipping station until cars were 
available 

As an additional means of stimulating proper care of cotton it 
was suggested that the banks should not lend as much money on 
openly-stored or damaged bales as they would on protected cotton 

Governor Bickett of North Carolina struck a very responsive 
chord when he said cotton growers and handlers could not expect 
salvation without repentance. Everybody, he claimed, who had 
anything to do with cotton on its way to the spinner had a part 
in the damage done, and it will be necessary for each one to real 
ize he was committing an economic sin and must repent and mend 
his ways before a change could come Public sentiment, said 
Governor Bickett, must be so created that the people in any com 
munity will frown down on any man or warehouse organization 
that did not protect cotton 

Mr. W. B. Thompson, the presiding officer of the Conferenc 
and one of the most prominent cotton men in the South, spoke 
on “The Warehousing of Cotton,” and brought out some very im 
portant points on this subject. Mr. Thompson was until recently 
head of the Louisiana State Board that had in charge the con 
struction and operation of the now world-famous cotton ware 
houses at the New Orleans terminal, and therefore has a broad 
He claimed that the whole crux of the 


edge of his subject 


know! 
cotton situation is proper warehousing, and that we cannot arbi 
trarily or by force of fiat fix any price on cotton, but-that if the 
warehousing situation was taken care of and ample facilities 


ed in small towns, in larger concentrating centers and at 


provi 
all the prineipal shipping ports, all these would bring the needed 
protection for cotton, and with it necessary insurance and finan 
ing so that there would be no question that we would be able to 


stabilize the price of cotton in so far as it is humanly possible to 


The deep interest which some cotton growers are showing in 
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raising the standard of their cotton was illustrated by one Texas 
planter, who told of an exceptionally high grade of staple he was 
producing, and of which he was especially proud. He said he 
often felt he would like to have direct connection with some mill 
so he could sell them his cotton direct and then know what they 
thought of it and what kind of cotton goods it produced. This 
was a very interesting idea from a sentimental standpoint, for it 
showed how the grower’s heart was in his creation and he wanted 
to follow it through, and it suggests that possibly some day such 


a condition may come about wh 


en those who have become Success 
ful in growing especially good cotton can have the satisfaction of 
seeing the finished product made from his raw material. 

W. S. Turner, traffic manager of the Arkansas Cotton Associa 
“Transportation of Cotton.” 
many advantages of co-operation and how everything being striven 


tion, in speaking on discussed the 


} 


for can be achieved by working together. He spoke against each 
of the 4S States having regulatory powers on transportation, and 
how this brought unending confusion in shipping matters, and 
suggested central Federal control through enlarged powers to th 
Interstate Commerce Commission as the only remedy. 

Milton Dargan, 
speaking on “The 


prominent insurance man of Atlanta, Ga., 
Insurance of Cotton.” told of the different 
classifications of cotton insurance, and pointed out that the in 
surance underwriters and companies were prepared to write upon 
all classes of cotton insurance, and that there was no demand for 
any variety of insurance that could not be met, and the under 
writers stood ready to provide any further type of insurance that 
may arise. Te further outlined points on the cost of cotton in 
surance and means of reducing its cost, and showed how this re 
duction can be achieved when modern facilities are provided for 
indicated that by 
adopting these measures of protection for cotton approximately 


handling and housing cotton. Mr. Dargan 


$5,000,000 annually could be saved in premiums, or sufficient, if 
capitalized, to build all the modern warehouses required and equip 
them with facilities needed for cotton handling. The active co- 
operation and support of the insurance companies was promised 
to aid the cotton interests in obtaining these desirable ends. 
“Warehouse Receipts and Cotton Loans” was the subject of a 
very able address by J. Howard <Ardrey, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York and a former Texas 
banker. He discussed the value of the warehouse receipts for 
cotton loans, with especial relation to conditions in the South, and 
the requirements that will have to be met for banks to handle 
warehouse receipts. These varying requirements were necessary 
at present because of the difference in the things that stand behind 
such receipts. They range all the way from a warehouse receipt 
from the New Orleans State warehouses, which are guaranteed 
by the sovereign State of Louisiana, down to a cotton warehouse 
in Texas, where the law says a warehouse may be a plot of 
ground surrounded by a board fence and having a gateway thar 
can be locked at night. Mr. Ardrey clearly outlined other phases 
of bank-loan requirements on cotton, all looking to possibilities 
of broader operation through the improvement of handling con- 
ditions from growers, buyers, warehousement and others that 
to cotton, and 
this is a healthy sign, for it seems to be the sign of repentance 


they have been guilty of some phase of dam: 





which, as Governor Bickett says, is the thing that must precede 
as if among the big things 
better baling and better 


protecting the cotton 


salvation. Consequently, it looks now 


coming out of the Conference will be 
warehousing. By better warehousing alone, 
from the time it is picked to the time it reaches the spinner, it 
was shown by Milton Dargan, the insurance expert. that $5,000, 
(4) in premiums could be saved annually, or, if capitalized, suf 
ficient to build all warehouses needed, and by E. A. Calvin that 
damage to cotton by those who grow and handle amounts to 
S6O.000,000, another sum sufficient to build all the warehouses 
required, So here are available by proper cotton protection sav 
ings from two sources sufficient to build twice the number of ware- 
houses that would be required to house the cotton throughout the 
cotton-growing States. The lesson is being driven home forcibly 
so that it looks as if among the definite results of the Conference 


v protecting the cotton from the planter t 


will be that of proper! 
the spinnet 


evening, Thomas Heflin. 





At the fifth session. held esday 
Congressman from Alabama, spoke in the place of Senator E. D. 
Smith of South Carolina, who was unable to attend on account of 
illness in his family. Congressman Heflin traced the development 
of cotton production in the South from 1784, when the exportation 


of cotton from the United States amounted to only eight bales. 


The climate of the South is of so peculiar a nature that no other 
country can compete with this section in the production of white 
staple cotton. But the cotton producer will turn to cattle and to 
other farm products unless it pays him to raise cotton. By con 
centrated action the cotton producer can bring permanently better 
conditions. All the world must come to the South for its cotton 
supply, and there must be agreement between cotton producers 
and spinners, so that through an understanding harmonious and 
mutually helpful conditions may be established. 

“Uniform Classification of Cotton” was the subject of a pape 
S. Murph of the Department of Agriculture. The 
classification of 


read by D. 
history of standardize the 


cotton in the United States was given, and the advantages of 


attempts to 


an international standard of classification were outlined. he 
use of uniform standards in international trade should greatly 
reduce the occasion for arbitration proceedings, now of such fre 
quent occurrences. With 
the cotton producer would feel greater certainty that he was 


a universal standard of classification 


securing the price to which he was entitled, and this would 
stimulate him to greater activity in cotton production. 

The present United States official cotton standard was ap- 
proved by the Liverpool Cotton Association in 1915, but official 
action was then officially postponed on account of war conditions. 
The American standard has been favorably received by other f 
eign countries, so that final official adoption throughout the cotton 
world may not unreasonably be expected in the course of tin 

Commenting on the address of Mr. Murph, Chairman Thompson 
declared that hardly any more important question could be raised 
than that of uniformity throughout the world in the classification 
of cotton. 

W. H. Scherffius of Pretoria, South Africa, Chief of Tobacco 
and Cotton Inspection, South African Government, said that 
while some of the questions raised do not affect South Africa, as 
there are no boll-weevils or pink boll-worms there and the fa 
ers do not leave their bales to the merey of the elements, they 
are very much interested in the matter of grading. He was 
working with Mr. Murph to secure a set of standards, and whien 
secured the South African cotton farmers expected to get the bene- 
fit of prices to which they were entitled. He declared that while 
the cotton industry of South Africa is now small, it is expected to 
some day be second only to that of the United States, for thers 
are hundreds of thousands of acres there adapted to cotton grow 
ing. 

A paper by Randall N. Durfee of Fall River on 
ton for Future Delivery” brought on a lively debate, in which the 


suying Cot 


farmers’ prejudice against cotton speculation was demonstrated 
While declaring that without the cotton exchange the cotton in- 
dustry would be like a ship without a rudder, Mr. Durfee at- 
tempted to draw a distinction between those who operate on the 
exchanges for hedging purposes and those who merely speculate 

Congressman Heflin wanted to know what kind of speculation 
Mr. Durfee would have eliminated, and to whom he would sell in 
the case of a sale of futures for hedging purposes. 

Mr. Durfee replied that he was not familiar with the rules of 
exchanges and the perplexities of their operations, and Mr. Heflin 
declared that if spinners were to be permitted to buy, producers 
should be permitted to sell. 

A delegate from Texas wanted to know if it is essential to sell 
200,000,000 bales in the market in order to hedge a 15,000,000- 
bale crop. 

Chairman Thompson replied that a 15,000,000-bale crop is not 
sold in one transaction, but that a great many transactions ar 
hl 





represented in the gregate number of bales reported as so 


In the case of a hedge it is the speculator who takes the other 





end of the transaction. 

Mr. MacColl, Rhode Island. asked why it is that the wool trade 
of the world He believed 
wise men would get together and eliminate the objectionable fea 


is carried out without future trading. 


tures of the cotton exchange. 

Mr. Gilmer of Texas objected to the violent fluctuations in cot 
ton prices. He thought that business men should get together 
and fix a price that would stand for two weeks or so at a time. 

A representative of the cotton growers of East Texas declared 
that all they wanted was a price that would give the grower a 
When this was done even the South African cotton grower 
They may not have boll-weevil in South 


profit. 
would be benefited. 
Africa yet, but they had better watch that they do not suffer from 


the “bale weevil.” He was not interested in exchanges; all he 


wanted was a bale that yould not shrink between the time it left 
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With all the losses and difficulties that have been encountered, the 
cotton industry is believed to face a period of great prosperity, 
Mr. Swift declared. 

“The Permanent Organization of Participants’ was discussed 
by W. Irving Bullard, banker and manufacturer of Boston. Mr. 
Bullard was a member of the American commission which went 
to Europe to invite foreign representatives, and he declared that 
all the members of the organization agreed that great benefits 
would come from a permanent organization of those who have 
gone to the expense of money, time and trouble to attend. He 


strongly urged the formation of such an organization, but on 
account of the heat declined to read an address he had prepared 
on the subject. Retiring after a two-minute talk, he was roundly 
applauded for his consideration and brevity. 

Chairman Thompson announced that Sir A. Herbert Dixon, 
who was to have been first on the program of the morning, was 
not well, and while he had hoped to appear, it was evident that 
he was unable to do so. Adjournment was then taken to 2 P. M, 
Thursday, when the reports, resolutions and final business of the 
conference will come up for action. 


Report of Committees and Resolutions Adopted by World Cotton 
Conference 


Report of Committee on Growing Cotton, Seed Selec- 
tion Methods and Methods of Cultivation. 


The committee appointed to draft resolutions expressing the 
opinion of this committee beg leave to report the following: 


Growing of Cotton. 

After a careful survey of the factors influencing the growing 
of cotton, we are of the opinion that the present tendencies 
throughout the South are away from the production of larger 
crops of cotton, and that unless these tendencies are arrested and 
contrary influences set to work, the volume of American cotton 
may steadily decline. 

Character of Cotton. 

The United States does not enjoy a monopoly of cotton pro- 
duction, but with the exception of a small quantity of Egyptian 
long staple cotton, the United States has at the present time a 
practical monopoly of the world supply of good staple cotton of 
the quality most desired by spinners. There have been intro- 
duced in many comunities many varieties of cotton of short and 
inferior staple, and we regret to be compelled to report that, 
“during the past 15 years, the production of these varieties has 
steadily increased, 

The idea of cotton production is the growing of one variety of 
cotton of good merchantable character in each community. This 
condition would permit the constant improvement of the variety, 
and insure a product of uniform and standard quality, but this 
ideal is impossible of attainment until the system of local mar- 
keting has been so improved that the growers of good cotton will 
receive the proper reward for their enterprise and progressive- 
ness. We therefore call upon the State and Federal agencies en- 
gaged in agricultural work to foster and encourage the establish- 
ment throughout the cotton belt of a marketing system which will 
insure the growers of cotton the full comparative value of each 
bale, grade and staple censidered, when offered in the local 
markets. 

Scarcity of Pure Seed. 

There exists a distressing shortage of pure planting seed of the 
better varieties of cotton, and farmers are annually victimized 
by ignorant and unscrupulous persons, who sell gin run and oil 
mill seed as pure seed of the more popular varieties. It is im- 
possible for farmers to protect themselves against such unfair 


dealing in the absence of a carefully regulated system of seed 
production and distribution. We regard it as a matter of the 
utmost importance that prompt action be taken in the several 
States to insure the production of ample supplies of pure cotton 
seed of approved varieties for planting purposes. 

We believe it to be the duty of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through local experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges, to propogate approved varieties of cotton, and pro 
vide a system of supervision and inspection of seed growing, to 
the end that supplies of seed. certified as to quality and trueness 
to type, may be made available to farmers. 

Insect Control. 

The infestation of cotton fields with boll weevil. boll worms, 
leaf worms, red spiders and other insects, has progressed to such 
a degree that to undertake to grow cotton without some form 
In our judg 
ment, successful growing of cotton in the future will depend 


of insect control has become extremely hazardous. 


very largely upon the controlling of insect depredations and plant 
diseases. We therefore recommend that special efforts be made 
by State and Federal agencies of agricultural betterment to dis- 
seminate among farmers more adequate knowledge of approved 


methods of insect and plant disease control. We especially urge 


demonstration upon an extensive scale of the newly developed 
method of boll weevil control, by dusting with calcium arsenate, 
and the continuation of research work for other and better means 
of control. We call upon cotton farmers everywhere to co- 
operate with public agencies in the enforcement of quarantine 
against the dissemination of insect pests and plant dseases, and 
to exercise the utmost diligence in the extermination of these 
enemies of cotton on their own farms through group co-opera- 
tion. We commend most heartily the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State Department of Agriculture of Texas 
upon their efforts to eradicate the pink boll worm from cotton, 
and congratulate the entire cotton world upon the apparently 
successful work that has been done. 


The Labor Problem. 

The high price of farm labor has become a serious menace espe- 
cially to large scale production of cotton. As yet there has not 
been perfected mechanical substitutes for hand labor in hoeing 
and picking cotton. Many attempts have been made, and many 
machines of varying degrees of serviceability have been brought 
forth, but none of them is satisfactory, and for the immediate 
future at least we must continue to reckon with hand-labor in the 
production of cotton. If women and children should be elimi- 
nated from the cotton fields of the future, as should be done, the 
small grower, without hired help, could not plant, cultivate and 
pick more than five acres of cotton. 

The large producer of cotton, who must rely upon employing 
large numbers of laborers at hoeing and picking seasons, shows 
a tendency to either turn to other crops, or to so diversify their 
crops, and so combine their farm enterprises as to furnish steady 
employment for a definite number of laborers throughout the 
year, rather than to depend upon large numbers of casual labor- 
ers at the two critical labor periods in the life of the cotton crop. 

The wage scale in the cotton fields is far below the wage scale 
in other agricultural sections, and the standard of living of cot- 
ton producers, as well as the price of cotton in the open market, 
will never be adequate unless the price represents the cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit to the producer. 


Cultivation. 

There is no one best system of cultivation of cotton for all 
regions of the cotton belt. Each district has its own cultural 
problems, and we therefore recommend that the various experi- 
ment stations in the South give more attention to seed selection 
and methods of cultivation to the end that the yield of cotton per 
acre be materially increased. 


Report of Committee on Financing, Foreign Credits 
and Exports. 


Resolved, That we recommend such enabling legislation be en 
acted by Congress as will permit the War Finance Corporation 
to purchase directly self-liquidating secured approved obligations 
of foreign manufacturers, corporations, firms or merchants, en 
dorsed by foreign commercial banks, or bankers, and guaranteed 
by the governmental bank and approved by the recognized Gov- 
ernments of the respective countries, to be used by such mam 
facturers, corporations, firms or merchants for the purchase it 
the United States of essential materials necessary for the re 
sumption of business operations and production in those coun 
tries, thus giving employment to their people and aiding in a ré 
turn to political, social and economic stability ; and for the pro 
duction of such merchandise as may be exported, and to provide 
exchange for further purchases se it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that if tlh 
aid of the Government of the United States can be extended 
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the manner above indicated, to provide for this emergency financ- 
ing for which no other agency now exists than the War Finance 
Corporation, that the existing banking and credit machinery of 
the United States will be adequate to provide for the general 
financing incidental to normal international banking operations. 
fe it finally 

Resolved, That it is our opinion that with the governmental 
co-operation as above outlined at least 1,000,000 bales of cotton. 
together with large quantities of other essential products, should 
be made immediately available for those European industries 
which are now unable to operate. 

Adopted by American delegate members. 

The foreign delegates who are members of this committee feel 
that it would be outside their province to vote upon the resolu- 
tions passed and submitted to them by their American colleagues. 
more particularly because those resolutions are in effect an appeal 
to the Congress of the United States. At the same time, the 
foreign delegates desire to place on record their warm appre- 
ciation of the high publie spirit which has animated their Ameri 
ean colleagues in drawing up the resolutions, and their sincere 
approval of the manifest desire shown by their American col- 
leagues to afford substantial assistance to impoverished countries 
of Europe. 

f the opinion that the measures contem 
plated in the resolutions appear well calculated to accomplish 
this purpose. 


They are further « 


Adopted by foreign delegate members. 

The committee have considered the question of stabilization of 
exchange, and it is our opinion that if the terms of the resolu 
tions are carried into effect, it will go far in that direction. and 
they have no other recommendations to make. 

Adopted by all members of the committee. 


Report of Committee on Warehousing and Country Damage. 

Your committee therefore recommends the passage by the con 
ference of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the conference insists upon the importance of 
erecting warehouses at all gins or other points where baled cotton 
No bale of cotton should 
ever be left exposed to either wind, sun or rain. 


is held either for short or long periods. 


Resolved further, That the conference recognizes the paramount 
necessity for warehousing, and pledges its support and influence 
to those individuals, associations or communities who undertake 
to establish at proper trade and transportation strategie points 
warehouses that will furnish: 

1. Proper physical protection to the bales. 

2. Low fire-insurance rates. 

5. Receipts showing weights and grades of the bales covered 
by them. 

4. Financial strength and methods and scope of operation that 
will make these receipts acceptable in all world markets, either to 
the purchasing buyer or to the lending banker. 


Report of the Committee on Exchanges, Classification, Con- 
tracts, Speculation. 

The Committee on Exchanges, Classification, Contracts, Specu- 
lation, unanimously recommend that the conference adopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That this conference recommends that all possible 
effort be made to procure the adoption and use throughout the 
world of a uniform system of classification of American cotton, 
based upon uniform standards for grade. 

Re solved, That it is the sense of this conference that the con- 
tract as now dealt in, under the provisions of the United States 
Cotton Futures Act, as amended March 4, 1919, is not sufficiently 
comprehensive to protect the farmer in the financing and sale of 
grades and character of cotton which he grows, and should be 
amended. 

Resolved, That this conference recommends a uniform time for 
posting quotations in all American spot markets, namely, 2.50 
P. M. Eastern time, 1.50 Central time. 


Committee of Textile Merchants, Converters and Finishers. 

The dyeing, bleaching ang printing industries, also the con- 
verting trade, are sustaining serious losses on* account of the 
improper covering of cotton-piece goods in the bale at the grey 
mill with the result that many goods are damaged to such an 
extent that it is impossible to produce merchantable merchan- 


dise. This matter is so important that it demands the serious 
consideration of the Conference, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this Conference, that al 
bales of cotton and silk-piece goods be completely covered and 
properly protected with burlap or other suitable wrapping, at 


strapped so that there shall be no danger of rust stain 


Committee of American Spinners and Manufacturers. 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of American spinners that 
the producer of cotton and the consumer of cotton have a com 
mon interest in supplying the largely increasing requirements of 
the world; that what works harm to the one is sure to bring 1l 
to the other; that the prosperity of the South depends upon th 
general adoption of the agricultural methods best described as 
“safe farming’; that the food and feed of the South should be 
produced on the farms of the South, and that the farmer in 
growing cotton should make it his first concern to improve qualit 
and increase production per acre, believing that price will be 
determined by fundamental economics 


Resolved, That the spinners of America favor a policy whicl 


with due regard for the increase in consumptive demand that 
keeps pace with growth in population, will from year to 


assure adequate production of requisite quality 


Reported by the Committee on Transportation and 
Insurance. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Government 
take such steps as will lead to the eradication of the terrible wast: 
in the handling of cotton by the present methods, and that the 
permanent organization created at this conference be requested 
to take the matter up vigorously I 

Resolved, That this conference heartily commends the Railroa 
Administration for resuming the practice of issuing at interix 


with the proper authorities 


points through bills of lading to foreign destinations. Such prac 


tice is intelligent, efficient, injures no one and promotes the mar 
keting of cotton. . 

Be Ir Resorvep, That in the interest of transportation ecor 
omy and increased transportation facilities, this Conference heart 
ily approves the establishment of transportation upon the great 


inland waterways of the United States through the aid of the 
Federal Government, and respectfully urges earnest and increas 
ing support by the Federal authorities of the « 
inland waterway transportation for the purpose of aiding i 
handling the great cotton and other raw-material crops of 


America 


Report of the Committee on Research, Reports and 


Statistics. 
This committee has been directed to consider and report upor 
a possible international system of reports and statistics covering 
all phases of the growing, marketing and manufacturing of cottor 


as well as the need for and possibilities of research work in th 
textile industries 
The committee fully recognizes the many difficulties which con 


front those endeavoring to obtain complete, reliable and satisfac 


y 
L 


tory statistics in different parts of the world anc 
these international statistics, but in the opinion of the committee 
the ideal for which we must strive is for each country to collect 
compile and publish, under Goernn 
on cotton for its own benefit, and to contribute to the support of 
an international organization which should receive, digest and 
publish cotton statistics of the whole world 

Until this ideal can be ealized the committee recommends tha 
the variou untries continue to gather and prompt! publish 


statistics on cotton production and exports and imports of man 


factured cotton goods, making these statistics readily availabl 
for the compilation of. world statistics It is especially recon 
mended that the International Federation, the International 


Agricultural Institute, the Bureau of Census and the United 
States Department of Agricultut 

It is recommended that the chairman of the National Researe! 
Council and the presidents of the National Association of Cottor 
Manufacturers, the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


and the American Society for 





e be made depositories 


Testin 


Materials join in appoint 





committee to arrange details for the early establishment of 


ing 
a cotton research association in the United States, and that details 
including outlines of work to be initially undertaken, and a budget 
be prepared for presentation to the various American organiza 


tions in the cotton trade, which should join in an undertaking o 
such fundamental importance and self-interest 
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Constitution of the World Cotton Conference. 
ARTICLE I. 

Section 1 

World Cotton Conference. 

Sec. 2. 


ests of all those e1 


Object. The object shall be the promotion of the inter 


d in the production, handling and manufac 





ture of cotton and its products. 
ARTICLE. IT. 
of Members. The met 


according to their interests, into the following groups: 


Section 1. Class bers shall be classified 


(1) Growers of American cotton. 
> 


(2) Ginners 


(3) Seed crushers and manufacturers of seed products 


4) Compress and warehousemen 


5) Cotton merchants 


(6) Transportation and insurance 

(7) Banking. 

(S) Spinners and manufacturers. 

(9) Textile merchants, converters and finishers. 

These groups may be reclassified by the Executive Committes 
and the number of groups increased or diminished 
Sec, 2. Members. Only organizations representing those et 


gaged in any ¢lass of business included in any of the aforesaid 
: u 
this Conference, by and with the 


groups may become a member o 
Such organization wher 


} 1 
I 


en 


approval of the Executive Committee 
it becomes a member shall be placed in the group or groups w 
include the interests which such members represent 
ARTICLE III 
Meetings The next conference shall be held i 
1921, at a time to be fixed by the Eecutive Committee, and prefet 
ably shall be held in England. Meetings shall, if possible, not be 


the object being to meet 


Section 1. 


succession in any country 


held twice it 
in aS many countries as is practicabl Special meetings may be 


held as called by the Executive Committec The time of all mee 


Ings and the place of the special meetings shall be determined by 
the Executive Committee, and notice of such meetings given by) 
the General Secretary to all members 

Sec, 2 All member organizations are entitled to send repre 


sentatives to the meetings of this Conference In addition, non 
yoting delegates to such meetings may be appointed by Govern 


ments, commercial bodies and organizations interested in the pur 


poses of this Conference, when requested to do so by the Exec 
tive Committee. 

See. 5. Voting Upon all questions, except resolutions involy 
ing the policy of this organization, each member represented shall 


have one vote, and a majority of the votes cast shall decide suc 
question, 
The voting on resolutions involving the policy of the Conferen 


shall be by groups of members only. The chairman of each group 


shall cast the vote of such group, each group having one vote No 
resolution shall be considered the official action of the Conferen« 
unless it receives the vote of each group of members 

A majority of those voting in each group shall determine th 
vote its chairman shall cast on any resolution. In casting the vote 
of any group on any resolution, the chairman of that group shall 


state the proportion of the menibers of such group voting for and 
resolution. 
Meetings of the n 


classified in Article II, Section 1, shall be held at each meeting 


against the 
Sec. 4. embers of any group of members, as 
and may be held at any other time and place on the eall of the 
chairman of such group 
ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. Officers At each meeting the Executive Committes 


of the Conference shall elect a president, one or more vice-presi 
dents for each country having a member of this Conference, a get 
eral secretary, a treasurer, and such other officers as the committe 
may think wise. The president shall be a resident of the country 


selected for the place of holding the next meeting. 





The term of office of all officers shall begin at the conelusion of 


the conference at which they elected, and shall continue intil 








the conclusion of the next con nee and until their successors 
are elected 
illed byw the Iixes itive 


Vacancies in office may be Committe 


and officers so elected shall hold office until the 


icessors al 


elected by the succeeding conference. 


The Executive Committee shall determine whether any officer 
shall reeive a salary and fix the amount thereof. 
At each conference each group of embers shall eleet a chair 


Name. The name of this organization shall be the 


man, vice-chairman and a secretary for such group, who shall ae; 
for the same term as is provided for officers. 
See. 2. The president shall be the executive officer of the or- 
ganization, shall preside at all meetings, shall be ex-officio a met 
ber of all committees and shall perform the duties usually incident 
to such office, together with any other fixed by the Executive Com 
mittee. He shall make a report at each conference. 
Sec. 5. Each vice-president shall at all times promote t ir 
terests of this Conference in the country which he represents, an 
perform such other duties as may be given by the Executive 


Committee. 


Sec. 4. The general secretary shall keep the roll of the 
bers; keep minutes of all meetings; file and preserve all records 
and papers of the conference, and perform such other dut as 


are imposed on him by this constitution or by the Executiys 
Committee. 

The treasurer shall collect and receive all funds of the Confer 
ence and pay them out on orders of the president or Executive 
Committee, 

ARTICLE VY. 
Section 1 Committees. There shall be ar 


mittee named at each Conference. to be con posed of the president 


Executive Com- 


general secretary and the treasurer when chosen, and one member 
selected from and by each group of the Conference. The Execu 
tive Committee shall elect its own chairman, shall have genera 
supervision over the work of the Conference between the meetings 


and shall make all arrangements for all meetings of the Co 
ence. It shall also collect information, make investigations and 
furnish the members facts and suggestions which the committee 


S would he helpful 





he Executive Committee may appoint committees and secure 


assistance in the promotion of the interests of this association an 


its members as the committee may find necessary. 
See, 2 Committees At each conference the president s 


appoint, mn addition to othe 


committees the following standing 


which sha 


committees, the member of | be nominated by 


(a) Committee on World Rquirements and Stabilization, Pro 


duction and Prices. 


(b) Committee on Growing Cotton, Seed Selection, Methods of 
Cultivation and Picking 

(¢) Committee on Ginning. Uniform Baling and Compressing 
(d) Committee on Warehousing and Country Damage. 

(e) Committee on Transportation and Insurance. 

(f) Committee or 
Weight. 


(¢g) Committee ‘on Exchanges, Classification 


Buying and Selling, Equitable Tare and Net 
Contracts and 
Purchases 

(h) Committee on Financing, F 


Research, Reports and Statistics 


reign Credit and Exports 
(i) Committee on Inter 
tional and Domestic. 

(j) Rules and Nominations. 

Kach committee shall hold hearings, make investigations and 
report to the Conference, or to the Executive Committee whe 
the Conference is not in session, with its recommendations, ani 


shall promote the interests in connection with which such 


ypointed 


t 


ARTICLE VI 
The funds necessary to defray the expenses of the Conferenc 


and its committees shall be raised by the Executive Committe 





through membership fees, contributions or such other sources 
the committee may idle 
rhis committee shall have the authority to fix the amount 
embership fees which each member organization shall pay 
the amounts fixed for the irious members may vary 


ARTICLE VII 
Viscellaneo s 
Section 1. This con 


stitution may be amended by unanim: 
vote of the 7 


groups participating in any regular meeting of ti 


Confernee Amendments must be submitted in writing, and voting 
as provided in Artic 


III, Section 3, the affirmative votes of the chairmen of thr 


thereon shall be by the chairmen of groups. 
fourths of all groups who are me mbers of the Conference bei 
necessary to the adoption of an amendment Sixty days’ notice 
any proposed amendment must be given 
See. 2. All committees may decid 


spondence, 


upon any action by corré 
and any member of a committee may designate a proxy 


o represent him at any n 


eeting of such committee. 
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Have Cotton Manufacturers Ever Sought to “Bear” 
Cotton Prices? 


MR. DURFEE’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Randall N. Durfee, chairman Cotton Buying Com- 
mittee, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in 
his address in New Orleans, made the following statement: 


“There has been more or less talk recently about con- 
certed action on the part of manufacturers to depress the 
price of cotton. I am very glad to have the opportunity 
to state that in my own experience of nearly thirty years 
of active participation in the manufacturing end I never 
knew of a textile man even advocating any scheme hav- 
ing as its aim the lowering of cotton values. All manu- 
facturers aim to buy not only cotton, but money and all 
their supplies as cheaply as possible. In recent years, as 
a member of one of the important committees concerned 
with the buying of cotton, I have had the pleasure of 
close association with manufacturers, and no mention was 
ever made which had the slightest reference to depress- 
ing the cotton market; our efforts in the past few years 
have been only to improve the conditions surrounding the 
crop. What has already been accomplished means in- 
finitely more to the producer in money value than to the 
spinner.”’ 


Mr. W. C. Heath, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its annual meeting in 1904, 
said: 

“When the price of the staple began to rise last fall, 
however much the cause might have been due to other 
things, everybody knew that all those causes were based 
upon the fact that according to all human wisdom the 
supply was going to fall short of the demand. But instead 
of accepting, at least tentatively, this fact and beginning 
to try correspondingly to bull the manufactured article, 
we all took the opposite course and became voluntarily 
raw-cotton bears, and consequently manufactured cotton 
bears. And since the market resisted the combined as- 
saults of the manufacturers of the world and the strongest 
speculators of the world, climbing upward in spite of all 
to a height which seems dizzy to shorts, we have as manu- 
facturers our losses from a yet irresponsive market for 
our pains. As manufacturers we should have accepted 
the situation of a rising market. Instead of that, we per- 
sistently, continuously and emphatically advertised to the 
world that it was our opinion that the increasing price was 
purely manipulation and far beyond intrinsic value. * * * 

“Under such circumstances it seems to me that our cus- 
tomers would have been fools to take more of our goods 
than absolute necessity drove them to. This thing of 
bearing the market on the raw material, as you have done, 
is, therefore, a weapon of doubtful efficiency in the hands 
of the manufacturer. * * * 

“No body of men have cried out as fiercely, and often 
as unreasonably, against the American cotton gamblers as 
have the spinners of Lancashire, and yet a short time ago 
the president of their association, looking back at the his- 
tory of the cotton market last season, said in an address 
to the association: ‘Last season cotton cornered itself.’ 

“‘When the price of cotton began to rise last fall, due 
partially to manipulation, many of us began to cast vile 
calumnies at the bull leaders, and charged them with be- 
ing gamblers, and even blacklegs, but one is impelled to 
ask the question: 

“Who were the greatest gamblers, they who bought 
what they wanted, or you, who sold for delivery that 
which you did not have? 

“One prominent member of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change was heard to say not long since: ‘Cotton is stand- 
ing alone without a friend, it would seem. Against it is 
the English Government, the combined mill interests of 
the world, the market manipulation of Liverpool and New 
York and bankers of Wall Street, and every possible influ- 
ence that can be brought to bear, and still prices hold high.’ 

“Another said: ‘I have been a member-of the New York 
Cotton Exchange for a great many years, and I have never 
heard a word said against a man who tried to bear cotton, 
but the man who endeavored to bull cotton has always 
been a target.’ 

“Cotton has never been so low that persistent attempts 
have not been made to depress the price. An advance to 
six cents in 1897 was fought just as hard as the 16-cent 


level this year.’ 


Nearly all the cotton manufacturers who made addresses at the International Cotton Spinners’ Congress in Zurich 
in 1904 emphasized the need of more cotton, but at lower prices, and President Macara urged an organization of all 
spinners in order to keep down the price of cotton. In view of these well-known facts, we wonder where Mr. Durfee 
has been hiding himself away for so many years, that he knows so little about the things that have gone on in his 
own industry at home and abroad. Moreover, it should be borne in mind in this connection that last spring Mr. Durfee 
wrote a very vicious attack upon the cotton growers of the South and upon all others that were seeking to secure a 
higher price for cotton, and not content with sending that letter to one New England paper, he sent it to many New 
England and New York papers, hoping to discredit the efforts of the South to secure a fairer price for its cotton. 
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Opening Remarks of Temporary Chairman J. R. MacColl, of Rhode 
Island, at New Orleans’. Cotton Conference. Monday, October 13 


reasons why 
things 


Will you permit me to state briefly some of the 
we have assembled in this conference, and some of the 
that we hope to accomplish? 

Millions of people depend for their living on the cotton indus- 
try, and the whole civilized human family are users of cotton. 
as well as in peace, cotton is a vital factor. The eleven 
beginning with 


In war, 
Lusiness interests participating in this conference, 
the growers and ending with the textile merchants, all have some 
responsibility in relation to the welfare of mankind, and none is 
justified in holding 
nize the rights of the other classes of business interests or of the 


narrow and selfish views which omit to recog- 


world-wide consumers. 

Although the great war is partially over, the poet’s dream of 
a time when “universal peace shall lie like a shaft of light across 
the land” is still far from realization. The war has upset and 
changed every form of human activity and endeavor. It seems, 
therefore, to be an appropriate time to hold a World Cotton Con- 
ference to the end that, by mutual intercourse and personal con- 
tact, the problems relating to cotton may be better understood, 
and progress made in accomplishing reforms that are urgently 
needed. It is a good time to brush aside old and inefficient meth- 
ods. The economic world is being reconstructed. The cotton 
industry cannot stand still, but must join in the forward march. 
If we enter into this conference with open minds, free from any 
selfish motive, discussing matters in a frank and fair-minded 
spirit, we shall undoubtedly arrive at conclusions that 
On some points we must expect radically different 


are well 
worth while. 
opinions to be expressed, but, if our only aim is to promote the 
best interests of the cotton industry, our conference is sure to 
result beneficially. 

One of the most important subjects to be considered is an ade 
quate supply of cotton to meet the world’s increasing needs. The 
spinners of the world want to know to what extent they can rely 
upon the Southern States to supply the cotton required. The 
growers will undoubtedly point out to the spinners that there is 
only one way to secure an adequate supply of cotton, and that is 
t. pay a price that will yield as large a return as can be derived 
from other products of the soil, and that is in harmony with the 
profits being made in the later processes of manufacturing and 
merchandizing. If acreage is not to increase, but perchance to 
be diminished, and weather conditions continue similar to recent 
years, there is a real danger of a cotton famine which would stop 
millions of cotton spindles and deprive many wage-earners of 
their accustomed work, at the same time creating a serious short- 
age of cotton fabrics throughout the world. If this conference 
accomplishes nothing more than to give to growers and spinners 
a clearer vision of requirements, supply and price, it will serve 
a most useful purpose. 

The spinners will urge the growers to give greater attention to 
the production of cotton of even-running staple and grade, and 
to careful handling in the gin. They will explain that cotton 
with these characteristics will always command a higher price, 
which will more than repay the grower for the care and expense 
involved. 

Stabilization of the price of cotton is to be discussed. We all 
realize that this is a very difficult problem to solve, but one for 
which some solution is greatly needed. It is evident that in the 
growing of a material so sensitive to weather conditions, it is 
unwise to plant an acreage that may prove altogether inadequate 
io its final yield. The grower naturally objects to being penalized 
if, by favorable weather, a large 
that some way should be devised to secure him a minimum price 
that would yield him a fair return. The International Federation 
has frequently discussed this question and various plans to ac- 
complish the purpose have been suggested. 

Any system of cotton exchange trading which accentuates price 


crop is produced, and believes 


fiuctuation and places the cotton industrv at the merey of gam- 
blers should be eliminated. As a means of hedging purchases and 
sales, many of the spinners of the world believe the cotton ex- 


it cannot be dispensed 


change serves a valuable purpose and that 
with. It is, 
trades of the world are carried on without future trading 
tracts that are optional and that do not represent actual de 
It is to be hoped that the members of the cotton ex- 


however, worthy of note that the wool and silk 


in con- 


liveries. 


changes here present will co-operate with the growers and 
spinners of the world in suggesting plans to eliminate improper 
speculation and to adjust the methods of exchange trading to the 
needs of legitimate business. If the exchanges fail to do this, 
growers and spinners are likely to demand further regulative 
legislation. There is a field here for constructive statesmanship on 
the part of the leaders of the cotton exchanges. 

Certification of cotton in Southern warehouses to be used for 
delivery on contracts has been much discussed, and has received 
the approval of committees of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
This plan should be endorsed by the conference and the necessary 
steps taken to make such action effective. This would provide 
an important means of reducing speculation by preventing corners 
made possible by an inadequate supply of cotton in New York. 

Representatives of Government departments that deal with 
statistics are here, and also delegates from the International 
Federation, which has handled statistics abroad. In consultation 
they will doubtless make some valuable suggestions as to im- 
provements that can be made in the statistics of the cotton indus- 
try. Great progress has been made in this matter in recent years, 
for which we are indebted both to the United States Government 
and to the International Federation. 

A decent American bale is certainly one of the crying needs of 
the industry. No man has the hardihood to defend the present 
bale. In the production of satisfactory package we are not 
entering upon pioneer work. Egypt and India produce creditable 
bales, and when the British Cotton Association started the grow- 
ing of cotton in West Africa a few years ago, the bales turned out 
there were excellent. Our Southern States have shown wonder- 
ful industrial progress and development in the last twenty-five 
years. For the credit of the cotton industry, the Southern States 
and our country, it seems imperative that we should keep pace 
with other countries and carry out immediately this necessary 
reform. 

One of the first steps to accomplish this is for spinners to agree 
to buy theif cotton on a net weight basis. This will not be any 
hardship to the growers, as they can add the equivalent of the 
tere to the price of the cotton, but it will remove all inducement 
for the grower or compressor to load the bales with unnecessary 
and objectionable packing. Here is a definite action that can be 
accomplished at this conference. It was agreed to by all interests 
at the Atlanta Conference of 1907, but the spinners failed to 
carry it out to any large extent. 

Standard bales of at least thirty pounds density, both square 
and round, should be approved by this conference and, if possible, 
some way devised to make it profitable for the varied interests 
that handle cotton to turn out bales that come up to standard 
rcquirements. There is a large economy to be attained by proper 
methods of baling and sampling, both as regards saving of waste 
and reduction in cost of transportation and insurance. How 
these savings can be made effective in inducing the production of 
satisfactory bales is a problem to be worked out by the com- 
mittee to which this subject is assigned. 

Gin compression may be the final remedy, but while this is 
being developed and put in practical operation, is it not possible 
for all the compressors to increase the density and to use new 
burlap, conforming as far as possible to standard requirements 
to be established by action of this conference? 

We are fortunate in having with us eminent bankers from 
abroad. In co-operation with our American bankers, it is hoped 
that valuable suggestions can be made as to the best methods of 
carrying and financing cotton, so that, even with the present 
abnormal conditions of exchange, American cotton can be sup- 
and especially to our allies in the 
cotton crop, warehouses 


plied to foreign countries, 
recent war. To aid in financing the 
under Government supervision, which can assure reliable certifi- 
eates of grade and staple should be encouraged. 

It is evident that there are many important subjects to be 
discussed and that definite decisions can be arrived at that will 
be far-reaching. It is, essential that there should be 
some simple form of permanent organization, to endeavor to 
carry the resolutions adopted into effect. A committee is care- 
fully considering this matter and will undoubtedly make suitable 


however, 


recommendations. 
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Textile Machinery Requirements of the Immediate Future 


By E. Kent Swirt, Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


[Illustrating the gigantic scope and wide ramifications of the cotton industry of the world, Mr. Swift 
estimates that of the more than 1,600,000,000 of the world’s population, about 800,000,000 are only par- 


tially clothed, and about 250,000,000 wear practically no clothes. 
tenths of the raw material is cotton, and the popularity of cotton goods is increasing. 
alone in the last six years are said to have doubled their consuming capacity. 


But of the clothing worn, about nine- 
China and Japan 
The machinery require- 


ments for suc’ an industrial colossus is almost incomprehensible, and almost seems beyond the ability of 
the world’s machine shops to produce. For instance, the world has increased its cotton spindles from 45,- 
000,000 in 1860 to approximately 151,000,000 in 1919, though probably nearer 155,000,000 spindles. 
Pointing out the reduction of hours in the cotton mills of the world, excluding the Orient, has reduced the 
world’s working spindleage on the basis of 151,000,000 spindles, by 18,875,000 spindles, it is appar- 
ent in a great many places that the shorter hours have also worked for a loss of efficiency and that a fur- 


ther percentage might be added to the loss in spindles. 
To supply this spindleage at this rate of about 7,500,000 


will be put into operation in the next decade. 


He estimates that a total of 77,000,000 spindles 


annually would mean approximately a 34 per cent greater production by the machine shops than they 
were able to make between 1900 and 1910, the most flourishing period of cotton manufacturing in the 
world’s history. Therefore, he predicts that for the next decade the world is going to be short of spin- 
ning machinery, and that the cotton industry meanwhile faces a period of great activity and prosperity. 


Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


Civilization, prosperity and the tianufacture of cotton goods go 
hand in hand, and a study of the immediate requirements of the 
world in machinery to produce cotton goods comes down very prop- 
erly to a study of the fundamental conditions underlying the cotton 
industry today. Such a study must necessarily view the industry 
as a whole and take into consideration the world statistics as to 
population, state of civilization, needs as shown by past statistics, 
and conditions which have arisen from the war. A proper analysis 
of such a large subject is, of course, beyond the brief scope of this 
paper, but before coming to detailed figures it is proper to call your 
attention to the basic condition of the cotton industry. 

According to a statement attributed the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is estimated that of the 1,500,000,000 of 
the world’s population, one-half is still only partially clothed, 
while about 250,000,000 wear practically no clothes at all, but of 
the clothing actualiy worn, nine-tenths of the raw material is cot- 
ton, and the popularity of cotton goods is constantly increasing. 

I append herewith a table showing the world’s spindles, cotton 
production and population from 1870 to 1914 as follows, from 
which it will be noted that in this period of 44 years the number 
of spindles increased 158 per cent, cotton production 314 per cent 
and the population of the world 28% per cent. 


WORLD'S STATISTICS OF POPULATION, COTTON SPINDLES 


AND COTTON PRODUCTION. 
Cotton production 









Population. Spindles. (500-Ib. bales). 
A ee 1,310,000,000 57,800,000 5,750,000 
Pc icsdbehiuabhhancan 1,439,000,000 73,725,000 9,285,000 
ay 1,488,000,000 §8,700,000 M4 
Se 1,543,000,000 105,681,000 15,893,591 
SE abativnre nn arbi sieseiecaaael 1,616,000,000 134,526,000 22,433,269 
Sa eee Ore 1,683 ,000,000 146,397,000 23,804,422 


WORLD’S STATISTICS OF POPULATION, COTTON SPINDLES 
AND CONSUMPTION FOR 1913. 
Consumption 





Country. Population. Spindles. (500-Ib. bales). 
PT “avcenkinan cua 165,000,000 22,107,000 5,899,000 
a i ei 440,000,000 99,509,000 12,146,000 
Other Countries ...... 1,078,000,000 12,439,000 4,887,000 








1,683 000,000 144,055,000 22,932,000 

I have separated these figures as well for the year 1913, show- 
ing them itemized by countries, in order to bring to your attention 
the facts that the distribution of cotton manufacturing rests en- 
tirely with the civilized and more forward countries; that the 
population of Europe and America in 1913 was approximately 
605,000,000 people out of a total population of 1,683,000,000 ; that 
of the world’s population, a little more than one-third monopolizes 
the manufacture of cotton goods. 

As civilization and prosperity increase cotton manufacturing 
is stimulated. A very good illustration of this is in the figures of 
the per capita consumption of cotton in the United States. In 
1870 this was only 12 pounds, and in 1917, 35 pounds. The pur- 
chasing power of the American people is well illustrated by the 
fact that the per capita consumption in England and France in 
1917 was only 1054 pounds. In part, this difference may be 
ascribed to the more wasteful methods in this country. 

But viewing the cotton industry and its future requirements, 
we are brought face to face immediately with the fact that nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s population is as yet in its infancy in the 
extensive use of cotton goods, although the use of cotton in the 


more backward countries is on the constant increase. Statistics 
on cotton production and manufacture could be added indefinitely 
on this general subject. China and Japan alone in the last six 
years have about doubled their capacity. 

To come to the subject of this article—the machinery require- 
ments of the immediate future—I think we must first go very thor- 
oughly into what has been the history of the cotton industry, and 
view this history not in the light of its more prosperous years, but 
over periods of decades. I accordingly append herewith a table 
showing the increase in the number of spindles in the world cover- 
ing the last 60 years as follows: 


NUMBER OF COTTON SPINDLES IN THE WORLD BY 
DECADES SINCE 1870. 


United Continent United Other 

Year. Kingdom. of Europe. States. Countries. Total. 

ore 30,300,000 10,000,000 5,000,000 338,000 45,688,000 
eee 37,700,000 13,000,000 7,100,000 1,000,000 58,800,000 
ae 40,000,000 21,000,000 11,375,000 2,350,000 74,725,000 
eee 44,500,000 26,000,000 14,200,000 4,000,000 88,700,000 
ee 46,200,000 32,000,000 19,000,000 7,000,000 104,200,000 
Se 53,300,000 40,600,000 29,300,000 11,300,000 134,500,000 
ee 58,000,000 41,500,000 35,000,000 16,500,000 151,000,000 


In using statistics, I might say in passing that there is more 
or less variation among authorities. Unfortunately, there are no 
accurate figures as to spindleage, for it is a difficult subject with 
which to keep in exact touch, there being no census reports cover- 
ing production of machinery, deterioration and repair. In the 
main, however, authorities agree. Accordingly, the figures which 
I have given are to be taken merely as approximate. As a matter 
of interest, I have used the figures of the United States Census 
with some modifications. 

An analysis of the above statement will show that the world’s 
increase in spindles from approximately 45,000,000 in 1860 to 
approximately 150,000,000 in 1919 is as follows: 


13,112,000 
15,920,000 
13,975,000 
15,500,000 
30,300,000 
16,500,000 


1900-1910.... 
PEEPPEEEP a scccccccee 


The average increase for the six decades has been 17,550,000; 
for the last three decades, nearly 21,000,000 per decade. In other 
words, if our increase in spindles is to be charted on a constant 
line, we should expect to increase our manufacturing facilities in 
the next 10 years by approximately 21,000,000 spindles. 

What is of importance in this connection is not only the number 
of spindles to be put into operation—and I use the word 
dles” as expressing cotton manufacturing in the terms of a unit 
but also the ability of the world’s machine shops to produce what 
will be required. This also brings into consideration a number of 
factors of which very little is known and about which very little 
has been published. I should prefer to treat the subject by an 
analysis of what has happened in the past rather than by an esti- 
mate of what can be done in the future. 

Accordingly, let us take the period of 1900 to 1910, the most 
flourishing period of cotton manufacturing which we have had in 
the world’s history. In that period new spindles to the extent of 
30,300,000 were added to the world’s supply. In 1900 the world 
was credited with 104,000,000 spindles. 

Any estimate as to what the depreciation of existing spindles 
amounted to in this period is more or less of a guess. Cotton-mill 


“spin- 
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machinery depreciates not so much through actual wear and tear 
as from the progress of invention and improvement in the ma- 
chines themselves. Many of us, no doubt, have seen machines 50 
years old still running satifactorily, performing their functions in 
the mill, but very few of us would grant that these machines were 
practical to run in competition with their more modern proto- 
types. 
I have, therefore, taken a very cautious depreciation figure of 
5 per cent to get my depreciation figures on the world’s ma- 
chinery. This figure is quite open to criticism, but I submit it 
simply as a very conservative estimate. 

Allowing this 24% per cent on the 104,000,000 spindles operating 
in 1900, we have the depreciation for the decade 1900 to 1910 
amounting to 26,000,000 spindles. 


1 


This, added to the new spin- 
dles put in during this period, makes a grand total of 56,300,000 
spindles, giving the combined output of all machine shops oper- 
ating on cotton-mill machinery manufactured of 5,600,000 spindles 
per year. This figure I would consider a fair estimate. 

Now, coming back to what we are facing in the immediate 
future, we enter the year 1920, according to the table, with 151.- 
009,000 spindles. My own figures would indicate that this should 
be nearer 155,000,000. 
of stress and trémendous demand for production, when every ma- 
chine capable of running was put into operation, there was very 


During the war period, which was a time 


little replacement or repair. It has been a very common story to 
hear of machines which have been running for 15 or 20 years re- 
sold for more than what was their original price. 

Undoubtedly, a very large percentage of loss should be taken 
from existing machines to make a proper depreciation. However, 
for the sake of conservative argument, let us take 214 per cent 
on the 150,000,000 spindles as being the depreciation which we 
shall have to meet in the next 10 years. This 214 per cent 
amounts to 3.750.000 spindles, or for 10 years 37,500,000 spindles. 
If the normal increase is to be based on the last 30 years, new 
spindleage to be put in to take care of the normal growth of the 
world would amount to 21,000.000 spindles, and we have a total 
of 58,500,000 spindles to be taken care of. or a yearly production 
of 5.850.000. 


As we have shown the production of machinery for 
the years 1900 to 1910 averaged 5,600,000 spindles, it would seem 
that on this basis the manufacturing ability of the machine shops 
would balance the need. 

The abnormal condition, however, which we are facing today, 
and the one which merits our most serious attention, is the one 
which has been created by the movement for shorter hours through- 
out the world. At no time has the world needed its productive 
facilities to supply food and clothing for the starving and the ill- 
elad more than at the present time, and yet we are brought face 
to face with the problem that today facilities which under normal 
conditions were adequate are now entirely inadequate. 

Where a product rests on the speed and length of run of the 
machine the production is in direct proportion, in a large part, to 
the number of hours of its continuous operation. In neo industr S 
this more true than in the cotton ill The machinery has b " 
The theory of 
manufacturing, covering speeds and productions, is well known and 


brought to a high degree of mechanical perfection 


tixed In the main. we cannot expect to increase present speeds 
ind productions materially, and today our factories, by reason of 
short hours, are reduced from 10 to 15 per eent in the time which 
t is possible to run them. In other words, the world’s spindleage 
on comparative figures is to be reduced proportionately with the 
reduction of hours 

In almost all the New England States hours have been reduced 
‘rom 54 or 55 to 48 hours. In parts of the South they have been 
reduced from 60 to 55, and the trend is toward still further redue- 
t reduced 
from 551. to 48 hours. On the Continent, Italy, France and Ger- 
all adopted the 48-hour schedule. 


percentage of the world’s spindles in Japan, India and China are 


ions. In England the working schedules have been 


many have To be sure, a small 
still running full time, but as a whole it is fair to reduce the 
world’s spindleage today by approximately 12% 
eighth, which on the basis of 151.000,000 spindles is 18.875.000 


per cent, or one- 


and that a further percentage might be added to the loss in spin 
dles through the inefficiency of labor throughout the world. This 
undoubtedly. however, will in time correct itself, and no account 
is taken of same. 

Adding the 18,875,000 spindles to the figures we have consid- 


ered previously, namely, the normal increase of 21,000.000 spin- 
dies and the loss to be made up for depreciation at 2% per cent per 


year, or 37,500,000 spindles, we have a total number of 77,875,000 
to be put into operation in the next decade if we are to progress jp 
the same normal way as we did prior to the war. This would eal} 
for new spindleage to be put into operation each year of some. 
thing over 7,500,000 spindles, which would mean approximately 34 
spindles. I cannot see how this reduction of hours can. be takep 
in any other way than as an absolute and direct loss in spindleage 

I am leaving aside what has been apparent in a great many 
places—that shorter hours have also worked for a loss in effi iency 
per cent greater production by the machine shops than they were 
able to make between 1900 to 1910. 

It is not the purpose of this article to interest cotton manufac. 
turers to go into the machinery business, but it will be apparent 
from a casual examination of these basic figures that for the next 
decade at least the world is going to be short of spinning capacity, 
and that, based on pre-war conditions, it is going to be quite a 
difficult thing for us to catch up with the demand. 

The line of argument which has been presented so far has beep 
based on the normal progress of cotton manufacturing, but the 
scope of this article would probably not be complete unless some 
mention were made of the innumerable new uses which are being 
found yearly for cotton products, all of which absorb spindlé 

Prior to 1900 there was no automobile industry. Today, at 
least 2.000.000 spindles in the United States alone are working 
In 1916, 18,465,000 tires were 
1917, 25.840.000. In 
1918 production was limited by agreement with the War Indus- 
tries Board. In 1919 the estimated production is 40,000,000 tires 
At the present time it is caleulated that 150,000 tires are being 


exclusively on automobile fabrics. 


manufactured in the United States; in 


consumed per day, and plans are now being made to increase this 
production 50 per cent, which in terms of spindles means in the 
next year or year and a half 1,000,000 more spindles will be put 
into the automobile industry in the United States. 

New uses for cotton have been found in the mercerized yarns 
in place of silk, artificial leather, insulation for wires, wall cover- 
ings as a substitute for paper, ete. 

The abnormal situations created by the war might also be 
touched upon. The table shows very clearly the loss in machinery 
which the world has suffered during the war period. From the 
3B0.000.000 spindles added in the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 we 
dropped nearly 50 per cent, to 17,000,000. 

In Continental Europe the estimated loss in spindles from a 
tual destruction will vary from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 spindles, 
and approximately 40,000,000 spindles existing there have been 
practically out of commercial production during this entire period 
In Russia alone, with its 9,000,000 spindles, there is undoubtedly 
considerable replacement to be made some time. 

You have seen the picture as the pencil in the hands of statis 
ticians W d draw it rhaps, some of you might say, with the 


aid of one interested in the same of machinery. It is not, however 
v desire to write a brief either for the cotton trade or for its 
industry. The two are most intimately 
connected If the world is short of spindles and the demand 
nexhaustible, prosperity, activity and 
work await you 

The brief which I might make for the machine builders of t 
world is that we hope in time to so increase our facilities as to 
requirements of the 


meet the textile industry, but we, as well, 


have had our plants reduced in output through shorter hours l 
the conditions of manufacturing today are none too easy. It is 
safe to prophesy that for the next four or five years, or per! S 


for the next decade, our facilities will be taxed if we are to make 
up this astonishing deficit in productive capacity. 

Statistics covering the normal progress of the world to date 
may not hold true for the immediate future, and conditions as they 
exist at the present time may change. The world is poorer today: 
its purchasing power, notwithstanding high wages, is not as great 
as it was in the prewar years, and perhaps the paper yarn and 
paper cloths so ingeniously contrived by the Central Powers dur- 
ing the war period may help out the situation, but fundamentally, 
the cetton industry today faces inevitably, in my opinion, great 
activity and prosperity. 
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Improved Methods of Cotton Financing 


By Joun Bo.tncer, Vice-President of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


[The present foreign exchange system is one which seriously complicates the problem of cotton 
financing, and Mr. Bolinger states that some assistance in the way of correcting this situation may be 
looked for in the form of direct credit or loans, but he believes that it is imperative that some sound 
method be devised to enable Europe to get to work. More money is required to finance the cotton crop 
than any other principal crop raised in the United States because of the great amount of hand cultivation 


necessary. 


The cost of a single crop of cotton raised in the South will continue to make it necessary for 


the use of outside capital in financing it, and the use of “acceptances” represent an ideal method of fur- 


nishing assistance from new and wide sources of funds, states Mr. Bolineer. 


Cotton shippers should be 


educated in the use of trade acceptances for financing their domestic shipments, advises Mr. Bolinger, thus 
leaving full use of bankers’ acceptances for employment in the most important purpose of financing export 


trade. 


form method of classification of cotton will promote a more general use of acceptances. 
financing sales to Europe, he 


handling the problem of 


Mr. Bolinger hopes that expansion of the bonded warehouse system and the development of a uni- 


As a means of 
suggests the creation and outlines the 


operation of a so-called “Bank of Reconstruction,” certain features of which would be applicable to the 
financing of cotton and other raw materials and food stuffs.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


It is only through the bringing together of men of wide, prac- 
tical experience and broad views, representing all sides of industry 
and finance, that we can expect a satisfactory solution of the 
world’s problems. In no other way would it have been possible 
to deal with the world’s cotton problem, rendered more difficult of 
solution by wide variations in its details due to differences arising 
from national, economic, industrial or financial conditions. This 
conference has afforded the foreign representatives an opportunity 
for intimate study of the methods by which we handle this most 
important American staple, from the planting of the seed to the 
marketing of the manufactured product. 

It may be interesting to note that the American cotton industry 
has in the past safely withstood two serious crises. The estab 
lishment of State banks and their practical support of the cotton- 
growing industry, not only undid the damage resulting from the 
failure of the United States bank, but gave an impetus to every 
phase of the cotton industry. During and after the Civil War the 
cotton industry suffered more perhaps than any other. The Mor- 
rill Act of 1861, putting a duty on raw cotton, and the subsequent 
passage of the War Tariff Act aided in its rehabilitation. 

After a lapse of 60 years we find the cotton industry once more 
shaken by conditions that are the outgrowth of war. Today, how- 
ever, the problem has become a world problem, and, fortunately, 
it is recognized as a world problem, as this gathering so eloquently 
testifies. World conditions that are attributable to the war have 
made the question of future financing of cotton, from soil to user, 
one of the most pressing problems growing out of the past five 
years of strife. 

The fixing of the date for the conference was especially fortu- 
nate in view of the conditions that have developed with regard to 
foreign exchange rates. The present exchange situation is one 
which seriously complicates the problem of cotton financing. Its 
effect upon our export trade in general can be seen in the drop of 
$00,000,000 in value of our exports from the July level. The 
premium on dollars today represents a considerable item to be 
added to the increase in commodity prices. Some assistance in 
the way of correcting this situation may be looked for in the form 
of direct credits or loans. Whatever form it takes, it is impera- 
tive that some sound method should be devised which will enable 
the nations of Europe to get to work in repairing the damage due 
to the war. In rebuilding this country after the Civil War, the 
men of the Southern States provided an inspiring example of the 
sort of courage and enterprise which I am confident Europe can 
and will emulate. 

In so far as our financial problems are concerned with the 
financing of cotton, it is encouraging to note that we are better 
equipped for the task tham we were before the war. The creation 
of the Federal Reserve Bank system in 1914 provided us with a 
financial equipment so complete and so flexible that it has met 
successfully every extraordinary demand made upon it during the 
past five years. Most important among the benefits resulting from 
its adoption has been its value in financing our vast crops of cot- 
ton and other raw staples. This has been particularly true in the 
case of cotton, both because of the great size of the crop and the 
extent of the market for both raw and manufactured cotton. 

It requires more money to finance the cotton crop than any of 
the principal crops raised in the United States. The important 
part played by hand cultivation in the planting and picking of cot- 
ton is in a large measure responsible for this. In view of the nat- 
ural difficulties associated with financing cotton the necessity 


should be apparent for employing the most economical and effi- 
cient means available. 

Following the beginning of the crop movement, around Septem 
ber 1, the first demand for funds is made upon local banks in the 
interior farming districts. These banks, in turn, call on the larger 
banking institutions in the cities. These first calls are usually for 
funds to pay labor employed in picking and harvesting the crop, 
and to assist the oil mills in handling seed. In localities where 
the farms are small, the farmer is generally financed by the local 
storekeepers from the time of planting until the crop is harvested 
They supply him with food, tools and needed materials up to a 
sum representing about 40 per cent on the estimated value of his 
crop. In the case of tenant farmers on large plantations, under 
syndicate or corporation control, the corperation will generally ex- 
tend assistance to the individual farmer through its own stores or 
other agencies. Aside from these, many farmers have sufficient 
means to enable them to handle their crops of cotton without 
The factors are, of course, dependent on their local 
As a result, the 


assistance. 
banks for assistance in carrying the farmers. 
local banker may find his credit pretty well extended by the time 
the crop begins to move. 

Financing of the factors or cotton brokers represents the next 
step. Bankers in the towns where the cotton gins are located 
arrange for payment for the cotton sold by the factors, furnishing 
eash against tickets issued to the buyers. These tickets the banks 
hold as collateral. When sufficient cotton has been accumulated 
to permit of making a shipment, the local banker delivers the 
tickets to the agent of the railroad in town and receives a bill of 
lading covering shipment to a compress point. A number of such 
shipments from points throughout the district may be required to 
fill an order. As none of it can be realized upon until the full 
quantity has been accumulated, a large amount of funds is neces 
sarily tied up as a result of advances made by local bankers. 

After the arrival of the cotton at concentration points comes the 
These demands begin 
From the 


demands of mills and cotton exporters. 
about October and continue throughout the winter. 
time the cotton is gathered until it has been converted into a 
manufactured product, fully six months’ time must elapse under 
the most favorable conditions of trade. A phase of the cotton 
financing problem not generally’ appreciated is represented in the 
demand of oil mills, manufacturers of fertilizer and other by 
products of the cotton industry. 

As I have already said, the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
was of the first importance in supplying a satisfactory medium or 
the financing of the movement of the cotton crop. The old system 
of financing on a basis of single name commercial paper is giving 
way to the use of acceptances and of advances against overdrafts 
The advantages resulting from the acceptance system have been 
made possible by the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

While many local bankers and cotton shippers throughout the 
South have recognized the advantages of using acceptances, the use 
of these instrumenté has not yet become general. There can be 
little question that the size of a single crop of cotton raised in the 
South will continue to make it necessary that outside ‘capital be 
available for the task of financing it. The use of acceptances rep 
resents an ideal method for furnishing such assistance, as it makes 
available new and wide sources of funds. 

While many of you gentlemen are, of course, familiar with the 
method of using “acceptances” for the financing of cotton ship 
ments, I may be pardoned for briefly describing typical trans 
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actions in which they may be employed. To begin with a domestic 
transaction: A Boston cotton broker purchases cotton to the 
value of $50,000 from a dealer in Galveston. As the Galveston 
man wants immediate payment for the staple, the buyer arranges 
with his bank in Boston for an acceptance credit for 90 days, that 
being the time he will need to turn the cotton by resale. The Bos- 
ton bank then notifies the Galveston cotton dealer that they will 
“accept” his draft, drawn at 90 days’ sight for $50,000, provided 
bills of lading and other documents are attached to the draft when 
presented. The Galveston dealer then delivers the cotton to a 
transportation company, secures a bill of lading for the shipment. 
which he attaches, with invoice and other documents, to a draft on 
the Boston bank. Taking this draft and documents to his own 
bank in Galveston, he discounts it and receives payment for his 
cotton. The draft and documents are then forwarded to Boston 
by the Galveston bank for “acceptance.” After “acceptance” the 
draft is returned to the Galveston bank, or it may be sold in the 
open market and the amount placed to credit of their account. 
The Boston bank retains title to the cotton until its customer pro- 
vides for payment of the draft through the resale of the cotton. 

As an example of an export shipment of cotton financed by the 
shipper, the process may be outlined as follows: A Dailas cotton 
firm purchases from a local factor 1000 bales of cotton at a cost 
of approximately $160,000, with the intention of shipping it on 
consignment to a dealer in Liverpool, England, and with the 
understanding that the cotton will be sold within a month after 
its arrival at Liverpool. As a precaution against loss from price 
fluctuation before the final sale of the cotton is made, the Dallas 
firm “hedges” their purchase by selling futures against it. They 
then arrange with their local bank for financing the shipment of 
cotton from Dallas to Galveston and later to Liverpool. As the 
desired financing is to be done by the use of “acceptances,” the 
Dallas firm arranges for an acceptance credit authorizing them 
to draw upon it at 90 days’ sight up to SO per cent, or about 
$128,000 of the value of the cotton, provided, of course, that the 
railroad bills of lading are attached to the draft. After the bank 
has “accepted” this draft, it is sold in the open market and the 
proceeds are placed to the credit of the Dallas cotton firm, which 
uses the funds to pay the seller of the cotton. In addition to the 
collateral security represented by the railroad bills of lading, the 
bank secures an “acceptance” agreement in which the Dallas firm 
pledges the 1000 bales of cotton as collateral for the credit. When 
shipment is to be made from Galveston to Liverpool the bank will 
arrange for such shipment and will receive and hold the ocean 
bills of lading covering it. In the meanwhile the Dallas firm will 
provide for marine insurance to cover the cotton while in transit to 
England. This policy will be turned over to the accepting bank. 
Shipment having been made, the bills of lading, policy and other 
documents will be forwarded by the Dallas bank to its correspond- 
ent at Liverpool, with instructions that they receive the cotton on 
its arrival and place it in the warehouse pending further advices. 
Upon arrival of the cotton at Liverpool the agents of the Dallas 
firm are notified. They proceed to make sale of the cotton to one 
of their customers. When the sale has been concluded the Dallas 
bank instructs its correspondent at Liverpool to deliver the cotton 
to the buyer against payment of the invoice in English currency, or 
against an undertaking to pay the invoice within 10 days. When 
the amount of the invoice has been collected it is placed by the 
Liverpool bank to the credit of the accepting bank under advice. 
The bank then converts the amount of the credit into dollars at 
current rates and applies the proceeds to the payment of its 
acceptance. 

Through the use of acceptances a local banker in a Southern 
cotton district is enabled to make more complete use of the credit 
facilities he may have available. It permits him to extend to his 
customers a full service based on economy of operation for meeting 
their financing needs. In doing this the local banker has at his 
command the full support which may be extended to him by his 
correspondent banks in Boston, New York, Chicago, New Orleans 
and other important financial centers. 

As indicated in the examples cited, a banker in a small Southern 
town may arrange for some outside bank to accept his customer’s 
bills. After “acceptance” the Southern banker may discount these 
bills himself. These acceptances represent a form of investment 
not subject to restrictions as to amount which the cotton banker 
may take over as investments. They provide an admirable and 
liquid reserve against emergencies as they find a ready sale in the 


open market. It may be impossible, through lack of funds, for the 


cotton banker to discount the acceptance himself. In such cage 
he has only to arrange with his correspondent bank, which wil] 
not only “accept” a bill, but buy it afterwards, crediting to the 
Southern banker any profit on the transaction which may be dye 
him. 

I should like to say a word about the necessity for developing g 
wider use of the trade acceptance in the financing of domestic ship. 
ments of cotton. There can be no question that the financing of 
cotton at the present time calls for the most economical and eff- 
cient use of our financial resources. It is important, however, that 
we take measures to insure that foreign and domestic trade shall 
bear its own special burden. Each should be financed by the 
means which can be employed most economically. Cotton ship- 
pers should be educated in the use of the trade acceptance for 
financing their domestic shipments, thus leaving full use of the 
banker's acceptance for employment in its most important purpose, 
that of financing export trade. 

The reason for this should be obvious. Under the Federal Re 
serve Law the aggregate amount which member banks are per- 
mitted to “accept” for financing domestic transactions is |imited 
to 50 per cent of the bank’s capital and surplus. In the case of 
import or export a bank may obtain authority to extend its credit 
through acceptances up to a full 100 per cent of its capital and 
surplus. It should be clear to everyone that the unnecessary use 
of bank acceptances for domestic financing handicaps our efforts 
toward the financing of export and import business by diminishing 
our credit, resources otherwise available for that purpose. 

It is perhaps due to the unfamiliarity of some cotton shippers 
with the trade acceptance that a false impression may exist as to 
their liability under such an instrument. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that this impression is being gradually dispelled. 
Shippers are beginning to realize that their situation is no dif- 
ferent as regards their liability under a trade acceptance than 
when, as in the past, they have shipped cotton to Europe and 
drawn at six months’ sight, or longer, on foreign bankers or mer- 
chants. In either case theirs is only a contingent liability until 
payment of the draft. 

There is every reason to expect that the recent enactment of 
State laws providing for the establishment of publicly owned cot- 
ton warehouses and development of various plans in connection 
with the warehousing of cotton should prove of value as aids in 
dealing with the broad question of financing. The predicted pur- 
pose of the Federal Government to so amend the United States 
Cotton Warehouse Act that receipts for cotton will be negotiable 
at any bank is an indication of the practical preparation which is 
being made for safeguarding the future of the industry. 

The development of the warehousing policy should permit the 
marketing of the cotton staple according to the needs of the manu- 
facturer. Apart from the general benefit in distributing the bur- 
den of financing more scientifically, marketing of the cotton crop 
from warehouses will mean the practical elimination of the enor- 
mous yearly weather loss due to the improper storing of cotton. 
A recently enacted Texas law marks a distinct advance toward a 
solution of the matter of local financing. Under the Federal Re- 
serve Law a member bank may accept negotiable paper based on 
a non-perishable agricultural product. The Texas law permits cor- 
porations, having proper authority, to issue bills of exchange 
against cotton in warehouses and compresses. Such bills may be 
for three, six or twelve months, the corporation guaranteeing 
payment. 

The development of the cotton warehousing system of receipts 
and the world-wide market for the staples make cotton an ideal 
commodity for financing by the use of acceptances. It is to be 
hoped that expansion of the warehousing system by legislation and 
the development of a uniform method of classification of cotton 
will promote a more general use of acceptances. 

A most important step toward promoting trade in cotton and 
other commodities, which unsettled conditions abroad make diff- 
cult without an expansion of financial facilities, is represented in 
the recent passage of the Edge bill by the United States Senate 
without a dissenting vote. This bill will make it possible for or- 
ganizations, under Government control, to engage in the task of re- 
building trade between the United States and foreign countries. 
It expands our national banking system, and will enable our bank- 
ing institutions to co-operate more fully in export financing by 
granting them authority to invest in corporations formed under 
the act. The bill permits the creation of corporations which will 
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engage in general banking business in connection with export 
trade, extend credit abroad and loan money on real and -personal 
property. A feature of the bill is of special interest to cotton 
shippers concerned with the financing of their shipments abroad. 
Under this provision, the corporation may extend long-term credits 
and issue debentures there against to be sold here. The proceeds 
of such sales to be used to pay for goods purchased. 

Some time ago I suggested the possibility of creating a so-called 
Bank of Reconstruction as a means for handling the problem of 
financing our sales to Europe. Certain features of this suggestion 
would be applicable to the financing of cotton and other raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. For the financing of cotton and these other 
materials, provision would be made for self-liquidating credits on 
Revolving credits similar to those employed 
For the financ- 






a term of six months. 
recently in the case of Belgium might be adopted. 
ing of railway equipment, building and other construction mate- 
rial, machinery, etc., credits, to be liquidated by instalments dur- 
ing a period of five years, might be granted. Branches of this 
Bank of Reconstruction might be established where necessary 
in Europe. They would control the distribution of the materials 
covered by the five-year credit and deliver them to purchasers 
against an advance of perhaps 20 per cent in cash, taking chattel 
mortgages for the balance. Against these mortgages these banks 
would issue their own mortgage bonds, to be guaranteed by the 
government of the country where the branch of the Bank of Re- 
These bonds would be payable in Amer- 
A cer- 


construction was located. 
ican dollars and redeemable in gold in the United States. 


tain portion might be drawn and redeemed each year of the five- 
year term. The creation of such banks might provide essential 
support to the operation of corporations formed under the Edge 
bill, as such bonds might be purchased by them in payment for 
commodities shipped. 

I am hopeful that one of the results of this conference will be 
the development of a practical plan for meeting the problem of 
financing our foreign shipments of cotton. In view of the earnest 
spirit of co-operation everywhere manifested among delegates to 
the conference, I am encouraged in anticipating that a satisfactory 
solution will be found. I am convinced that this entire matter of 
financing of our future foreign trade, whether of cotton or of other 
commodities, is one calling for support by the general public. The 
people as a whole have profited largely during the past five years 
with but little cost to themselves, and it is but right to expect that 
they will assume their proper share of the burden of financing the 
I am confident that they are willing 
the matter to the extent of 


future trade of the country. 
to accept their new responsibility in 
absorbing such investment securities as it may be found necessary 
to offer. 

Personally, I am not pessimistic of the future of the cotton in 
There is no doubt but that we are passing through a very 
Fortunately, however, there is no good reason for 


dustry. 
critical period. 
believing that the future holds worse in store. 
fore us are admittedly serious, but the nations represented here 


The probl ms be 


have successfully solved even graver problems during the last five 


years. 


An International System of Cotton Reports and Statistics 
By O P. AustTIN, Statistician of the National City Bank of New York. 


[The wide ramifications of the cotton industry which in a greater or less degree affects the every-day 
life of hundreds of millions of people are strikingly presented in the following article. For an international 
system of cotton reports and statistics Mr. Austin would inaugurate a properly organized and financed sys- 
tem conducted by men thoroughly acquainted with every branch of the industry and equipped to present 


periodically the results of their studies in concise and uniform statistical terms. 


It should operate with 


close co-operation, having the aid of the great governments of the world and possess facilities for adjust- 
ing and correlating the information gathered, supplemented by a close and frequent study of conditions 


of planting, cultivation, production, manufacture and distribution. 


Such an organization, he believes, 


would prove of great importance to all of the interests which extend to every part of the world and to 
every class of inhabitants.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


An industry which represents over $20,000,000,000 of invested 
capital would seem to be justified in the creation of a statistical 
system to supply with promptness, accuracy and uniformity of 
terms the information desired by its great financial and industrial 
interests, and also the 6,000,000 people to whom it gives employ- 
ment and the hundreds of millions to whom it supplies most of 
their clothing and a limited share of their food. 

Cotton has become an increasingly important factor in world 
economics. The quantity produced in the world has, according to 
accepted authorities, grown from approximately 500,000,000 
pounds in 1800 to 1,500,000,000 in 1850, 7,500,000,000 in 1900, 
and 14,000,000,000 in 1913, the latest normal year. Cotton pro- 
duction and consumption in the world, speaking in very round 
terms, is about thirty times as much as in 1800, ten times as much 
as in 1850, and nearly twice as much as in 1900. The quantity 
produced in 1800 was only sufficient to supply an average of about 
three yards of cloth for each inhabitant of the world, while the 
crop of 1913, the latest normal year, estimating that 90 per cent 
of it is turned into cloth at an average of five yards per pound, 
would supply an average of about 36 yards per capita for the 
greatly increased population of the present time. All of these 
statements are necessarily in very round terms, especially for the 
earlier years in which figures of both production and consumption 
are admittedly only approximations. 

The 6,000,000 persons employed in the production, manufacture 
and distribution of the finished product represent 30,000,000 
mouths to feed; the land on which it grows is worth about $6,000,- 
000,000 ; the factories which turn it into cloth another $6,000,000,- 
000; the finished product which they turn out in a year is worth 
$15,000,000,000 at the door of the factory, and the capital invested 
in the growth, manufacture and distribution of the world crop and 
its product aggregates approximately $20,000,000,000. 

Yet when we attempt to study the details of this enormous and 
rapidly growing industry we find only fragmentary information, 
gathered, it is true, by many intelligent and painstaking indi- 
viduals in different parts of the world, but lacking in basic sources 
of information or identity of terms in which their valuable infor- 


mation is stated. Their work, largely a labor of love, has been and 


is of extreme value, but its very value and the eagerness with 
which it is studied by the economic and business interests of th 
world is an evidence that a properly organized system, conducted 
with a closer co-operation and having the aid of the great interests 
engaged in production, manufacture and distribution, and also the 
aid of the great governments of the world, would not only adjust 
and correlate the information already gathered, but add to the 
“sum of human information” by a close and frequent study of con- 
ditions of planting, cultivation, production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution, and thus prove of great importance to all of the inter- 
ests. which extend to every part of the world and to every class 
of its inhabitants. 

Such an organization, properly financed and conducted by men 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject in all its branches and 
equipped to present the result of their studies in concise and uni- 
form statistical terms, should cover the progress of the world crop 
at every step from the time that the lands are laid out for plant- 
ing until the finished product is in the hands of the consumer; 
using the telegraphs and cables where necessary to gather infor- 
mation, co-operating with the governmental organizations in their 
periodical records of crop industries and conditions, encouraging 
uniformity of statement as to measurement of product and records 
of movement, and communicating the result of their statistical 
studies to the various interests in the form of periodical, weekly, 
monthly and annual statements 

In attempting to determine the amount of capital invested in the 
cotton industry of the world the first subject to be considered is the 
value of the land devoted to its production. The world’s area de 
voted to cotton in 1913, the latest normal year, was about 70,000 
000 acres, of which the United States acreage was 37,089,000, 
India 25,020,000, Egypt 1,789,000, and the remainder ofthe world 
about 7,000,000 acres. According to the most authoritative infor 
mation available, the present average value of cotton land in the 
United States, including buildings and machinery devoted to plant- 
ing and cultivation, is about $66 per acre. In India, the average 
pre-war value of cotton land was estimated at $75 to $100. In 
Egypt cotton land is worth approximately $600 per acre. As to 
the other 7,000,000 acres in other countries, in China, Korea. 
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Siam, Ceylen, Russia, Africa and South America. the average 

value is estimated as $60 per acre. Adding a moderate estimate 

for gins, compresses and other requirements of production and 

marketing, the capital invested in world cotton production would 

seem to stand about as follows: 

VALUE OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN WORLD 
COTTON PRODUCTION. 


Aver. value 
per acre. 


ESTIMATED 


Value of land 


Acres 1914. and buildings. 








ree 36,800,000 $66 $2,428,000,000 
Ls digcaseek<epsunvcnwsseuese: ee 80 1,968,000,000 
RT eo wea nal taal a ne aa 2,000 600 1,093,000.000 
eS ARG Sati Sear 10,000 60 420,000,000 
Gins, compresses, machinery, 200,000,000 

$6,109,000,000 


*Estimated. 


Estimates of the capital invested in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the world may be based in large part upon the known 
figures of the number of spindles in various countries. Manufac- 
turing capital must include not only the value of the plants them- 
selves, but also the ready cash necessary for financing the opera- 
tions of the mill. The most reliable estimate of the capital in- 
vested in the world’s cotton factories seems to be about $40 per 
spindle, including the mills and their needed funds for operation. 
Applying this to the various countries, on the basis of the number 
of spindles in each and present-day valuations, shows the approxi- 
mate capital invested in cotton mills in each country about as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF WORLD'S COTTON FACTORIES. 


EIR ey Se er eee er Oe ere $1,500,000,000 
oot ere eae cman eahebwn hh enwenkeen 2,100,000,000 
i iS soa aiken gale eae warenedpe wae kein 1,850,000,000 


of Europe.. 


MA” Agésevieaces Vuvlawhexnig bob dadeid Uline Nick ad Waew Mabe k ie 280,000,000 
ESE PE a ES SE Tay Rey RL PN oe 130,000,000 
PE ‘sGhenkces sic the cc ede SOSaNU ols hue cuneessdasdaenn ke 200,000,000 
$6,060,000,000 

*The valuation per spindle in the United States is estimated as 


slightly more than those of Europe, and especially than those of the 
United Kingdom. 

The third great item of invested capital in the cotton industry, 

- following consideration of the capital invested in the cotton lands 

and that invested in the cotton mills of the world, would be the 
values of the cotton goods turned out by the factories of the world, 
for it must be assumed that somebody's capital is constantly in- 
vested in these manufactured goods, from the time of their produc- 
tion until they pass into the hands of the consumer, often in parts 
of the world widely distant from the place of their manufacture. 

This estimate is supplied by a painstaking German statistician, 
Mr. A. Kertesz. in his recent work,’’Die Textilindustrie samlischer 
Staaten” (Textile Industries of the World). He estimates the 
value of the product of the cotton textile industries of the world in 
1913 as $5,951,000,000, of which slightly less than $3,000,000,000 
is accredited to Europe and approximately $1,000,000,000 to the 
United States. 

This estimate, it will be observed, is for 1913. This would seem 
to justify an estimate of the cotton textile output of the world at 
present prices of $15,000,000,000. The fact, however, that the 
length of time of the passage of these goods from the factory to 
the consumer is estimated by experts to average but about six to 
eight months would seem to indicate that the value of the capital 
constantly invested in carrying this $15,000,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods is about $8,000,000,000. 

There are also certain other minor items of the cotton industry 
in which considerable sums of capital are constantly invested. It 
is conservatively estimated that the capital invested in the cotton- 
seed oil and cake industry and the products turned out by it must 
considerably exceed $1,000,000,000. More than $1,000,000,000 is 
probably invested in the knitting mills of the world and their 
products. Still another class of establishments closely connected 
with the cotton mills of the world are the dyeing, finishing and 
mercerization establishments, of which the world value is variously 
estimated at from $300,000,000 to $600,000,000. 

All of these would make the table of invested capital in the 
cotton industry of the world stand as follows: 


Cotton lands, including buildings and farm machinery. $6,109,000,000 
Factories (estimate based upon a world average of $40 , 
6,060,000,000 


per spindle) 
Invested in the manufactured products (half of year's 

8,000,000,000 
1,000,000 000 


output) : 
Cottonseed-oil industry and output estimated.......... 

500,000,000 
TeTTTLTI TTT Cri eetTe erie. 


Dyeing, finishing, mercerization and knit goods....... 


as x xine eee 


—= 


It is upon the above estimate, that the world’s capital investeg 
in the world’s cotton industry exceeds $20,000,000,000, that the 
suggestion is made for the creation of a statistical organizatiop 
which shall accumulate the best and latest information available 
relating to the industry in all its branches, from the planting of 
the seed to the sale of the finished product, digesting and dis. 
tributing the information so accumulated in the form of weekly, 
monthly and annual statements, simplifying and standardizing the 
terms of expression so that they may adequately serve the reader, 
whether expert in cotton matters or merely one of the millions de. 
pendent upon cotton for his chief textile requirements. 


Lack of statistical co-ordination and uniformity of statement js 
illustrated by a study of existing cotton statistics, and especially 
by a comparison of the methods by which the various governments 
of the world state their imports and exports of cotton and cottop 
goods. “Bales” made in certaiin countries represent 100 pounds, 
in others 200, 300, 500, and even 750. 

In the matter of cotton goods the lack of uniformity is equally 
unsatisfactory when we attempt to compare the methods of the 
various governments. Great Britain and the United States state 
their imports and exports of cotton cloths in yards and values, but 
do not show weights of the goods so moved. On the other hand, 
practically all the countries of Continental Europe show the weight 
of their cotton goods imported or exported, but do not show the 
superficial area either in yards or any other unit of measurement. 
In the Latin-American countries most of the cotton goods imported 
or exported are stated in weight and value, but not in yards or 
other superficial measurement, while in all English and American 
colonies the imports and exports are stated in yards, but with no 
figures of weight. 

Even these two distinct systems are apparently lacking in indi- 
vidual uniformity, since an inquiry recently established by the 
Research Committee of the National Council of American Cotton 
Mannfacturers developed the fact that in the United States the 
exports are stated in square yards and the imports are in linear 
yards, while in Great Britain the statements of both imports and 
exports are in linear yards. It is therefore impossible to determine 
with accuracy the number of square yards of cotton cloths enter 
ing the international or domestic markets of the world or even the 
total weights of the cotton goods exchanged among the countries 
of the world. 

To remedy this lack of uniformity in the Government records of 
cotton goods produced and sold, the governments now showing fig- 
ures of superficial area in their import and export figures should 
be requested to also present figures showing the weight of the mer 
chandise in question, while those now showing weight only should 
be requested to state the superficial area. No government should 
be asked to abandon the system in which its records have been 
kept up to this time, since such an abandonment of the former 
methods would destroy the comparability of the newly created 
records with those of earlier years, but the use of both weight and 
superficial measurement would permit comparability in the terms 
formerly used and at the same time add the other side of the pic 
ture, and thus give to the economic, industrial and business world 
a complete record of the cotton goods interchanged among the 
nations of the world. 

Still other improvements in the details of the statistical pres 
entation of quantities, measurements and classification of the cot 
ton goods produced, imported and exported have been recommended 
by a committee of governmental officials at Washington and an 
alternative plan by the Research Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufacturers, both of which will be pre 
sented to this Congress and should‘have careful consideration as 
promising an addition to the present stock of information regarding 
international exchanges of merchandise of this class. 

One feature of the cotton industry of the world in which the 
respective governments could contribute much valuable informa- 
tion with but small expenditure is that of more frequent reports 
upon the manufacturing industries. The United States, which has 
in recent years created a quinquennial census of manufactures 
shows the number of cotton mills, the number of employes and 
wages paid, the consumption of raw material from at home and 
abroad and the quantity and value of the various classes of manu- 
facture turned out. while the figures of the custom-houses show the 
share exported and the countries of destination. These reports of 
the manufacturing industries now taken quinquennially could 
easily and with a comparatively small expense be made annually. 
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especially in view of the fact that our census office is now a con- 
tinuous organization with machinery well equipped for more fre- 
The the United 
not large, and has increased only 33 per cent in the 


quent studies, number of cotton factories in 


States 
period from 1900 to 1914, while the value of the output increased 
more than 100 per cent, suggesting that. the task of taking an 
annual census of the cotton industry would not be a great one in 
proportion to the importance of the industry represented. 
The 


form of the world’s requirements justifies a closer study of the sta- 


steadily increasing share which cotton and its products 


By RANDALL N. DURFEE, 











3order City Manufacturing Co., 


tistics of manufacture, just as those of production are now being 
The 


than 


studied with greater care and thoroughness than ever before. 
has 


world consumption of cotton and cotton goods more 


doubled in the last 20 years, while the world population was in 
creasing less than 10 per cent, and this fact alone would justify 
the great governments of the world in the closer and more system 
atic co-operation which properly organized governmental machit 
ery could give to a great statistical organization created and di 
rected by those familiar with the details of production, manufac 
ture and distribution of the product 


Buying Cotton for Future Delivery 


Fall Mass 


River 


[Cotton as the raw material represents from 40 to 70 per cent of the value of the finished product, 
states Mr. Durfee, and with variations in the price of cotton running as high as $10 a bale in a single day 
on the Exchange, the manufacturer must protect himself by buying spot cotton or purchasing futures. 


Denouncing the gambling in cotton futures by speculators, he says: 
mate business largely controls the Cotton Exchange.” 


“Today speculation and not legiti- 
He claims that it is the belief of many manufac- 


turers that much of the violent fluctuations in the market could be entirely eliminated if the Government 
would decrease or abolish its reports on weather, condition and acreage, because these reports form the 
basis for rank speculation and for the most part make very little difference to legitimate traders. 

Mr. Durfee claims that he never knew of a textile man even advocating any scheme having as its aim 
the lowering of cotton values, and no mention has ever been made to him which had the slightest reference 


to depressing the cotton market. 


He asserts that cotton manufacturers do not want to purchase their raw 


cotton at a price below the cost of production any more than they want to sell their goods on the same 


basis.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


Whoever has a commodity to sell can sell that commodity only 


when someone wants to buy; often he must make the terms so 


favorable as to induce purchase; the purchaser generally dictates 
the conditions of sale regarding time of delivery and method of 
Of 


This happened recently when the 


payment. course, there are exceptions to this general rule 


demand for most commodities 
being so much greater than the supply, the seller reversed the gen 
eral rule and practically dictated to the purchaser under what con 
litions he would sell. 


order that he 


The pur iser Was willing to meet these 


~onditions in might secure the materiais wanted 


This rule applies especially in the textile world, and the handlers 
f cotton textiles have had to conform to same. Under these gen 
eral conditions cotton manufacturers dispose of their finished prod 
xt. While the price must be satisfactory to the manufacturer, he 
nust make the deliveries satisfactory to the purchaser. In times 
past English merchants have sold for deliveries extending over a 
They 


materials in order to cover their contracts for this period or to 


period of three years. have been obliged to buy their raw 


protect themselves by purchasing futures in one of the exchanges 


the the rule; yet it 


These extended deliveries are 


requently 


exception, not 


happens that contracts of cotton textiles for deli 


either at a 
the 


a period of 12 months are made 
When sales are 
facturer must in way protect 
at the time of The 
the price of cotton, the 


extending over 


price or at value. made at a fixed price manu 


himself with the raw material 


some 


sale. value of cotton cloth depending more or 


less on manufacturer need not prot 


himself at the time of sale against contracts sold at value, but can 
wait until the time for delivery 

Cotton is the raw mat 
f the value of the finished product. 
n manufacturing, such as labor, repairs, supplies, 


H) te 


The other items of expense 


rial representing from » TO per cent 


depreciation, in 


terest and taxes are more or less stable, and can be fairly accu 
tately estimated in figuring costs over a period of at least six 


months. With variations in the price of cotton of $10 a bale in a 
single day the manufacturer must always be protected in his sup- 
ply whenever he makes a sale; he must have this protection on 


the very day he sells his finished product. This protection is pos- 


sible either by the purchase of the actual cotton or by the pur- 
chase of futures in one of the exchanges, presumably the New 


York Cotton Exchange. On sales for practically spot or nearby 
deliveries for which ordinary staple cotton of medium grade is re- 
quired, he can almost always cover his requirements by purchas- 
ing either spot cotton for immediate delivery The 
establishment of licensed warehouses at convenient centers of pro- 


cotton or 


duction, as well as of consumption, will allow not only the pro- 
ducer to sell against these sales, but the manufacturer to buy, and 
The manufacturer cannot always pur- 
On his 


so both will be the gainers. 
chase the raw material covering his sales in this way. 


sales for extended deliveries and sales of merchandise requiring 


either special grades or special staples obtainable only at certain 


seasons he must either buy his cotton for future delivery at a 
stated price, or he must always have on hand a stock of the special 
grades and staples covering his probable requirements for the sea 
son. He must either stand open as to price on his purchases of 
special grades and special staples which are not alw { 
or must protect himself by selling futures against his stock, the 
product of which has not been sold, by buying in his futures to 
cover his sales of the finished product when made \ few years 
ago the manufacturer could practically protect himself in this way 
on all his purchases of raw material, including American stapl 
cotton : today. so far as staples are concerned, he must either try 
to sell his yearly product when he buys | ri vit 
protected, and so take chances in making a favorable sale later in 
the season With the very radical fluctuations in the New Yorh 
future markets of recent vea I sadq t l I is I 
some manufacturers as to whether the n who stands open on 
his purchases is not in the gy f i ell tected | 

ho sells futures against | it s rhe thods of | ng 
cotton fe l e delive | ting 1 f raw cot 

n no le gainst i in degree but ar rtheless pract 
‘ lv the s e, both re ring the ( ft f ‘ irket 

In buying cotton for future de ry mat tnrer } th 
choice of either buying futures in the New York market or mak 
ing his pu hase direct thr g il rf l ( ( 1 i 

eds, S p ‘ i f ! ! 
ind accordingly at t Ker | \ the e of the | 

se a] ‘ S l ha } d y d ag 
vhich no prod t is sold, the rice ! it ul ( ts « 
or off a distant month, the p rf tt being fixed wl t! 

viuct is sold and f ca l Tl inufactur i 
Iso bu h cott l i t ima 
ealling these itures ' ng his tor vhen | 

wns If the p has fixed price ude thr thal 

he manufacture t eS es that the broker \ prot 

self either by tl hase { tl wtual cotton wit! t 

tion of selling and 1 wing until the time ¢« for tl ‘ 
against the original sale. or by buying futures in the open market 
and selling same when the time for delivery arrives and the act 
cotton is bought The broker may rchase cotton through |! 


correspondent in the South, who, in turn, contracts with the farmer 


or his for delivery of so many specified bales of a specified 


agent 


quality, of his growing crop. In purchasing through a broker i 


facturer does not actual 


ected 


which only a sale note passes, the mam 


know whether his purchases are prote and is more or less 


taking chances in so buying his raw iterial 


In my personal experience a manufacturer bought a contract for 
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future delivery which was placed through a Southern correspond- 
ent with an Al rating in the commercial agencies. This corre- 
spondent bought part of the contract through the future market 
and part by direct agreement with the farmer for his crop. The 
broker had no means of knowing the volume of the business which 
his correspondent had on his books nor what protection he had 
taken in this particular transaction. Futures were bought against 
part of the sales, but the market made such radical changes that 
these showed a large loss when the actual cotton was bought, 
owing to the difference between spot cotton and the future market. 
The farmer who contracted to deliver at a very much lower price 
than the market at the time for delivery, either had a crop failure 
or found it expedient to sell elsewhere at a higher price and there 
was no apparent way to make him settle for the loss which the 
Southern correspondent suffered on account of this non-delivery. 
As a result the party from whom the broker made his purchase 
was forced to make a settlement and gave his notes to his various 
creditors. The principal in question is now holding a note for 
over $15,000, which is merely a “scrap of paper;” not one cent 
of interest has ever been paid up to date on same. Although this 
may be an isolated case, it actually occurred, and will occur again 
unless proper precautions are taken. 

In transactions of this kind both buyer and seller should be 
protected ; the transaction should be a purely business one, and in 
case of an advance in the market the seller should advance the 
proper margin to the buyer, who should do the same if the market 
declined. These remittances could either be made in New York 
exchange or by the use of acceptances arranged to mature at the 
time the actual cotton was to be delivered. The latter method has 
been used quite extensively by some of the leading dealers in raw 
cotton, with very great satisfaction to both buyer and seller. In 
my opinion, from the standpoint of the broker as well as that of 
the manufacturer, transactions involving the future delivery of 
cotton should be made in the way just described; the purchases 
should be put through responsible brokers whose business it is to 
see that proper precautions are taken to safeguard all interests. 
The manufacturer should be just as willing to advance the proper 
margins when the market is against him as to demand the same 
margins when the market is in his favor. 

The volume of transactions in raw cotton calling for protection 
is of very much larger amount than is generally thought. In pro- 
tecting these transactions, so far as my own experience goes, the 
manufacturer has always paid the full ar .ount, but the broker has 
frequently been put to considerable expense in advancing margins 
on his own account, as the manufacturer has either refused to 
meet these margins or the broker, fearing competition, has not 
deemed it expedient to ask for same. In such instances the manu- 
facturer should certainly pay the interest charges, but frequently 
he is not of this opinion. It is to the interest of both buyer and 
seller that all transactions calling for the future delivery of cotton 
should be safeguarded in every possible way. 

In buying cotton for future delivery on which the price has not 
been fixed but only the basis given at the time contract was made, 
the final price may be either at the buyer's or the seller’s call. 
Most transactions of basis cotton are made with the price left to 
the buyer's call, as generally the buyer is more interested in pricing 
his cotton than the seller. Many dealers who are in the habit of 
purchasing cotton for future delivery at a basis price have found 
it very advantageous to them to buy such cotton at the seller’s 
option of fixing the price, with the understanding that the price 
should be fixed by the seller before the cotton is shipped. This 
method, in a way, safeguards the transaction, as the seller is only 
responsible before the cotton is shipped, and after the cotton is 
shipped the buyer is in a position to safeguard his own interests. 
Sellers prefer this method. as they are not called upon to furnish 
margins when the market is against them, and many buyers prefer 
it, as the handling of the futures is entirely under their control. 

We are familiar with the “reverse English” in billiards, but 
American spinners do not make as much use of the “reverse fu- 
tures” as their English cousins. Although “buying cotton for fu- 
ture delivery” is not “selling cotton for future delivery,” yet one is 
the corollary of the other. In an address of this character atten- 
tion should certainly be called to the following use of “futures.” 
Spinners and manufacturers frequently accumulate stocks of yarn 
and cloth, especially in periods of disturbed trade. These accumu- 
lations cannot be sold, yet the machinery must be kept in motion. 
Such conditions are more apt to occur in falling than in rising 
A manufacturer at such times is producing at a loss in 


markets. 


an idle market, and his goods are depreciating in value; he may 
have to wait months before he can sell his product, and in the 
meantime he is facing tremendous losses. By the use of futures 
he can protect himself. immediately ; there is always a market for 
his goods. It has been truly said that cotton “futures’ are the 
bonds of produce. Such a hedge may not be absolutely perfect : gg 
a matter of fact, they are far from perfect, but they are the yer; 


best “hedge” obtainable anywhere. As the value of the product 
declines the value of the futures decline, as generally cloth and 
cotton advance, or decline on the same basis. 

The establishment of the chain of warehouses at strategic points, 
both in the South and North, suggested some months ago by the 
Cotton Buying Committee of the National Association of Cottop 
Manufacturers, will be of incalculable value in safeguarding the 
interests of both buyer and seller in such transactions calling for 
delivery of cotton at stated periods over a number of months. The 
suggestion of these warehouses has become a reality with the ip- 
corporation of the Union Cotton Warehouse Organization Corpora- 
tion. Engineers have been engaged to select sites for the location 
of same, and already have presented partial list of locations. Al] 
of these warehouses will be licensed under the U. S. Warehouse 
Act, and will be constructed in units capable of holding 10,000 
bales. They will be built along plans approved by the fire under. 
writers, so that the cotton will be protected not only from the 
weather, but can be insured at a minimum cost. With these ware. 
houses the seller of a contract will have the choice of either buying 
in enough cotton to cover same, if it is available, or buy in part, 
protecting himself for the balance in other ways. If he buys in 
the whole contract he is in a position where there is no risk; he 
can calculate absolutely what it will cost to hold and insure this 
cotton until time for delivery. He is also assured of the protection 
of the cotton, and he will not have to pay claims for damages to 
the bales. If he prefers, all the cotton can be shipped immediately 
to the warehouses nearer the spinner, the question of finance being 
as easily arranged for cotton in Northern warehouses as for those 
located near the source of production. Such shipments have three 
distinct advantages: first, they tend to distribute the transporta- 
tion load ; second, they provide more storage space for cotton not 
sold, and third, the spinner receives the cotton when it is needed, 
and is not obliged to wait on account of delays in transportation 
so common at congested periods. The purchaser of such contracts 
handled as above outlined is assured that his cotton is protected 
and that he will receive same, barring accidents, in good condition. 
In the case of all such contracts both the buyer and the seller 
should have equal protection. 

. Where cotton sold is held in store with ownership unchanged, 
although part payment has been advanced, arrangements may 
easily be made with the warehouse man, advising him of the 
money advanced by the purchaser, that the cotton in store was for 
his account, and that when shipped it was to be shipped for his 
account. These details may seem unimportant, but in times past 
the handling of cotton accounts has not been on a business basis, 
and it is essential that improvements be made in the financial side 
as well as on the physical protection of this great American staple. 
Buying future contracts in the market and protecting purchases of 
special grades of cotton available only at certain seasons and 
against which no sales of finished goods have been made can be in- 
cluded in the same class, although in some respects quite dissimilar. 
The manufacturer who has sold his product ahead and has bought 
futures instead of actual cotton, covering same, takes the chance of 
the basis of such cotton as he needs changing when the time 
comes for him to sell his futures and buy in the actual cotton ; this 
basis may be higher or lower at the time of purchase than it was 
when he sold his goods. Of course, if his product was always sold 
in the same way the law of averages would probably even up 
prices, but generally spinners do not have the same inquiries re- 
peated year after year, so they cannot depend on the law of aver- 
ages. They must take their chance, in buying futures, to cover 
their contract, that the basis will be about the same or lower, and 
if they have sold goods at a close margin their judgment as to the 
basis may mean a profit or loss. During the past few years this 
method of protecting sales cannot be called good merchandising, as 
it involves more or less speculation. In the season just closed the 
basis on certain grades has differed over $20 a bale, and one can 
readily see how a contract apparently showing a good profit might 
in the end show a very large loss. There is no uncertainty in the 
case of protecting purchases of special qualities with sales of fu- 
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ture contracts, as the spinner can figure accurately the price at 
which he can take his cotton when the inquiry comes to him for 
his goods. In my opinion, this is the only absolutely safe way 
under present conditions for the spinner to use the future market; 


the element of risk is almost negligible. With the elimination of 
several of the undesirable grades formerly deliverable on contract, 
a spinner who is in a posiiton to use ordinary staples can buy 


contracts and accept the delivery of same, using the cotton so de- 
livered to produce the goods sold. Of course, he takes his chance 
both as to grade and staple; cotton unsuitable in grade or staple 
may be delivered, in which case he will have to replace in the open 
market with cotton suitable for his needs. By paying a certain 
premium to the broker who handles his account, a spinner can 
arrange to accept only the grades suitable, and the broker through 
whom the transaction is placed arranges to either sell the unde- 
sirable cotton elsewhere or to redeliver same on the exchange. 
To spinners who can avail themselves of such cotton, the buying 
of futures to cover extended deliveries is most satisfactory. 

The whole question of buying cotton for future delivery is so 
closely related to the conduct of the exchanges that any paper on 
this subject should devote at least a paragraph to the methods of 
the exchange. When futures decline, the planter wants the ex- 
change investigated; when futures advance, the spinner has his 
grievance, alleging that speculation is putting the market up, not 
the law of supply and demand. Opinions vary, and many spinners 
as well as producers of raw cotton think that there should be a 
change in the conduct of business in cotton futures. There will be 
speculation so long as there are exchanges, but an exchange deal- 
ing with such necessities of life as cotton should limit speculation 
as much as possible. Today speculation and not legitimate busi- 
ness largely controls the cotton exchange. I quote from “Cotton,” 
by George Bigwood, on this point: “The illegitimate speculator 
was the grower, the merchant or the spinner who simply dealt in 
‘futures,’ selling that which he did not possess, or buying that 
which he did not want to use. The illegitimate buyer acts for his 
own personal gain, and has proved himself, whether grower, mer- 
chant, spinner, manufacturer or financier, to be a pure gambler, 
and the greatest menace to the industry. Gigantic speculation in 
cotton robs the grower, the spinner and the manufacturer of the 
legitimate return on their capital and for their labor. It robs the 
laborer of his work and his wages; it prevents men using their best 
energies in the growing, the spinning, the manufacture and the 
sale of their productions.” 

The business of buying or selling on the cotton exchange has 
become too easy. A person who buys or sells a hundred shares of 
stock on the stock exchange must either pay for same or deliver 
the stock, as the case may be. This naturally restricts the trading 
and, while there are fluctuations, there is not the action found in 
the cotton exchange. I do not intend to recommend what changes 
are necessary, as this involves complex problems requiring expert 
knowledge and careful study, but I do say that buying cotton for 
future delivery would be very much simplified if speculation in cot- 
ton on the exchanges could be eliminated There is no legitimate 
reason why the differences between months in the same season 
should be more than the carrying charges, as conditions governing 
are practically the same; if the speculative interest did not over- 
shadow the legitimate business interests this would be the only 
difference. 
ing same by selling futures against such cotton unless he sells 
same before the time of delivery of his contracts. If he shifts from 
January to March or from December to March, instead of making 
the change by paying the carrying charges between the two 
months, he may find that he is being ground between two mill- 
stones. In buying his near months he is obliged to pay a premium 
because the speculative element has cornered that month, and in 
selling the far months he finds same at a considerable discount, 
thus facing a considerable loss by the transfer. He has no other 
recourse but to deliver the cotton, and this is not always conven 
ient. Such a condition should be corrected, and would be very 
much alleviated if deliveries were made at points outside of the 
location of the exchanges. Under the new ctatract the great dif- 
ferences between months have apparently ceased, and changes to 
forward months can be normally made without the loss incident to 


At present no owner of actual cotton is safe in carry- 


speculative periods. 

I have frequently heard persons representing all branches of the 
cotton world almost demand in highly speculative periods that the 
cotton exchange be closed. Every great business can be improved, 
and the cotton exchange is no exception, and yet without the 


- 


medium of the cotton exchange the cotton interests would be in the 
same position as a ship without a rudder in a storm at sea. The 
exchange, the only protection to the grower and the manufac- 
Without such 


become one huge 


turer, is the clearing-house of the textile world. 


protection the entire cotton interests would 
gamble and the present speculation, when compared to this condi- 
tien, would be like comparing a “piker” to a large operator 
The word “stabilization” is being more freely used every day, 
and is considered by many people to be the panacea for all our 
present and past troubles; everything is topsy-turvy, and the 
world must return to stable conditions if we wish the unrest to 
cease. Undoubtedly the stabilization of the cotton market could 
at least partially 
business, 


help the manufacturer in the conduct of his 


n their belief that much of 
the violent fluctuations in the market could be entirely eliminated 
if the Government would decrease the number of 
weather, condition and acreage. These reports form the basis of 
the trend of the market, and for the most part make very little dif 
ference to legitimate traders. One report is hardly announced be- 
‘fore the uncertainty of the next report becomes a market factor 
The trade is kept thoroughly informed from the private reports, 
which are, more or less, reflections of those made by the Govern 


Many manufacturers are very firm 


reports on 


ment; these reports do not, however, have the official standing of 
the Government figures, and consequently do not cause the wide 
variations. In the course of the season we have the weekly 
weather reports, the acreage estimates, the condition figures and 
the bi-weekly ginning figures. If the weekly weather report is not 
exactly what is expected, the market reacts or advances, as the 
case may be, several points if conditions are sensitive, and they 
seem to be sensitive most of the time now. The ginning and acre 
age reports cause wider fluctuations, while the monthly condition 
figures frequently cause the limit set by the rules of the exchange 
to become operative. Orders to buy or sell are given on these 
condition figures if the report is above or below the figure ex 
pected; this, notwithstanding the fact that developments in the 
area devoted to cotton may have changed materially since the date 
on which the report was made. The final estimate made in De- 
cember of each year by the Department of Agriculture as to the 
size of the erop is the most Important report of the cotton season 

this report has become the basis of sensational fluctuations, as it 
is freely used by the speculative element in the market Thess 
reports make very little difference to legitimate traders, but they 
form the basis for rank speculation, and so the legitimate interests 
are made to suffer. These conditions have a direct effect on the 
buying of cotton by spinners, and certainly complicate the buying 
for future delivery. Many manufacturers and sound cotton met 

chants would welcome the abolishing of these reports, and the 
effort in compiling them turned to other channels. Whether buy 

ing for immediate or future delivery the manufacturer, like every 
other merchant, aims to buy as low as possible and on as favor- 
able terms. For such a position he cannot be blamed. There has 
been more or less talk recently about concerted action on the part 
of manufacturers to depress the price of cotton. I am very glad to 
have the opportunity to state that in my own experience of nearly 
thirty years of active participation in the manufacturing end, I 
never knew of a textile man even advocating any scheme having 
as its aim the lowering of cotton values. All manufacturers aim 
to buy not only cotton, but money and all their supplies as cheaply 
as possible. In recent years, as a member of one of the important 
committees concerned with the buying of cotton, I have had the 
pleasure of close association with manufacturers, and_no mention 
was ever made which had the slightest reference to depressing the 
cotton market; our efforts in the past few years have been only 
What has already 


been accomplished means infinitely more to the producer in money 


to improve the conditions surrounding the crop. 


value than to the spinner. 

We have carefully avoided the question of the pric of cotton, 
and yet there are two or three points 
Cotton 


as the subject is too complex ; 
regarding the price which deserve at least passing notice 
manufacturers appreciate fully that one part of a country cannot 
continue to be successful at the expense of the remaining part; 
for this reason they do not want to purchase their raw cotton at 
a price below the cost of production any more than they want to 
sell their goods on the same basis. Cotton supplies the clothing 
for the poorest people in the world as well as the richest. For 
this reason, outside of any humanitarian reason, cotton interests 
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should not hold for extreme prices nor use artificial means to limit 
production, as in the long run such a policy would not be advan- 
book of political 
“There is that scattereth and yet 


tageous. There is an old proverb in the best 
economy that the world knows: 
increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty.” As cotton is the chief factor in the cost 
of the manufactured product. labor is one of the chief factors in 
the cost of cotton. Labor is becoming so autocratic in its demands 
that there is no stability to any business. 


cused of profiteering, and there is more or less truth in the accusa 


The whole world is ac 


tion, but labor itself is in no position at present to accuse anyone 
without first taking the mote from its own eyes. 

The radical labor element makes the broad assertion that wealth 
that labor has taken this wealth from the 
is entitled to all the returns from this 
This element loses sight of the great fact that God cre 


comes from the earth; 
earth, and consequently 
wealth. 
ated this wealth and made man in His own image, endowing him 
with different qualities, giving each a particular work to do, ac- 
cording to his ability. A spade simply as a spade is valueless; the 
power of labor behind the spade makes it of value, and the direct- 
ive force behind labor makes the spade productive. The parable 
of the talents is as true today as 2000 years ago; the talents 
which the Creator gave His children were given to be used and 


the world must necessarily suffer if they are not used to their fy} 
power. Capital, Land and Labor are all necessary to production 
they each have their place and are each entitled to their rewarg 
They are the means of production, but are valueless without g 
guiding hand, which may be called the Enterpriser who furnishes 
the directive force to accomplish the end sought or the prody 
tion desired. The Enterpriser is certainly entitled to his reward 
These four elements must pull together and must share ir 
The division must be equitable; if 


the re 
turns of their efforts. the re 
turns of labor have been increased 100 per cent, the returns t 
of the 


great elements of wealth is receiving more than its share. If 


land and capital should also be increased, otherwise on¢ 


Land, Labor and Capital are all receiving the increase, the Enter 
priser who directs and takes the chances should receive his jp 
crease as weil. The world today requires the combined strength 


‘of the four great elements of production more than ever befor 


in its history. We are deluged with methods and schemes to bring 
peace to an overwrought world and to quiet the unrest. What th 
world needs is not methods, but to have the spirit of the Great 


the spirit of sacrifice, of kindness 


ill be 


Teacher instilled in our hearts; 
and of love. Then rest and peace will come and there 
need of nothing else. 


Uniform Classification of Cotton 


By D. S. Murpu, Specialist in Cotton Marketing and Warehousing, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


i When cotton is exported according to various standards and subject to various methods of arbitra- 
tion, the confusion and uncertainty that prevail with reference to values, Mr. Murph says, partially visu- 


alize the necessity for the adoption of uniform standards on an international basis. 


He conceives that the 


exporter and importer of cotton would prefer to trade according to international recognized standards, 
properly safeguarded, which would increase the incentive for correct shipments and largely eliminate un- 


fair and doubtful trade practices. 


As uniform classification of cotton involves uniform arbitration, Mr. 


Murph suggests that a small international arbitration committee be appointed and clothed with sufficient 
authority to provide for a uniform system of arbitration which would insure stability of operation and con- 


sistency of results. 


The necessity for publicity in this and every phase of the cotton trade cannot be em- 


phasized too strongly, states Mr. Murph, and that accurate and complete knowledge will go as far as any 


other factor toward stabilizing conditions in the trade. 


Reminding his hearers of the consideration due to 


the cotton producer when he referred to the long hours, hard labor and the uncomfortable living condi- 
tions under which the average cotton farmer has labored for the last fifty years, and to the small price 
generally received for cotton, utterly inadequate to assure the proper maintenance of the farmer and his 
family, Mr. Murph said his argument is based not on sentiment or sympathv. but it presents incontrovert- 
ible facts which seek the advancement of justice for the producer from every man who buys, sells, manu- 
factures or uses cotton.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The very name of the present conference and a cursory glance 
at its program serve to emphasize the full appreciation by those 
interested in the production and consumption of cotton of the inter- 
national character of the product and of many questions concern- 
ing its production, marketing and utilization. Probably to a 
greater extent than ever before it is realized that these various 
activities are in reality not antagonistic to each other, but consti- 
tute component and allied parts of one great industry—and prob- 
ably never before has there been so great a realization of the neces- 
sity for sturdy and intelligent co-operation all along the line, from 
the farmer who produces the cotton to the manufacturer who turns 
it into cloth. Further, the lesson of effective international co- 
operation in matters of practical import taught by the great war 
will hardly be disregarded in business affairs. The present would 
appear, therefore, to be a most opportune moment for the consider- 
ation of a movement which means so much for simplicity and 
fair dealing in trade and for the scientific co-ordination of indi- 
vidual, class and national efforts. 

On account of the relative importance of the American cotton 
crop, compared to the world’s cotton crop as a whole, and for the 
sake of harmony of treatment, this discussion, except when other- 
wise indicated, will relate to American upland, Gulf and Texas 
cotton, but it is believed that the principles advanced will be ap- 
plicable largely to cotton of all growths. 

It is assumed that the present subject, “Uniform Classification 
of Cotton.” contemplates world-wide uniformity. It involves more 
than might at first appear. It involves universal terminology as 
to classification ; the promulgation of uniform standards, of world- 
wide application, for grade, staple and other qualities; the practi- 





eability of obtaining copies or duplicate sets of the standards; the 
proper maintenance of the standards; 
the standards, and uniform arbitration by uniform methods. It 
involves more than a few cotton exchanges in America and Europe. 
and more than exporters and importers; it is of great significance 


a universal knowledge of 


to the small merchant in the primary American markets, to the 
large merchant who assembles cotton for export or sale to domestir 
mills, to the manufacturer of cotton goods, and last, but not least 
to American producers and to consumers in every part of the 
world. I trust that these broad potentialities will be borne in 
mind during the discussion. 

It is surprising that, in a business so old and so well established 
as the cotton trade, there should be a lack of world-wide uniform- 
ity in the use of terms relating to cotton classification; for in 
stance, that the term “14-inch staple” should not have a univer- 
sally recognized meaning, or that a trader should be required to 
translate, approximately, in his own mind 

Liverpool fully good middling into American good middling, 

Liverpool good middling into American strict middling, 

Liverpool fully middling into American middling, 

Liverpool middling into American strict low middling, 

Liverpool fully low middling into American low middling, 
or vice versa. 

For the first few years after its organization, the New York 
exchange had its own standards for cotton, and New York mid 
dling was not identical with middling in Southern markets. nor 
were the Southern markets consistent with each other as to classi 
fication. Confusion in the trade and criticism of quotations re 
sulted. As the result of a conference held in Augusta, Ga., in 
1S74. and attended by representatives of practically all the spot 
exchanges and the New York and New Orleans future exchanges 
standards, referred to as “Standard American Classification.” 
were prepared for American cotton. These standards were adopted 
and put into effect on both the future exchanges. Their use in 
spot markets, however, did not become general, and the purpose of 
their promulgation was not attained. Under these conditions, the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 1909 promulgated 
grade standards for white.cotton, their use, however, being entirely 


permissive. These standards were voluntarily adopted in 1909 by 
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the New Orleans exchange and in 1914 by the New York exchange 
as the basis for classification. They were followed and replaced 
by the official cotton standards of the United States, promulgated 
under the provisions of the United States cotton futures Act of 
August 18, 1914. The official standards were adopted for use on 
the future exchanges and in the designated bona-fide spot markets, 
Other American exchanges and organizations quickly accommo- 
dated themselves to these standards, and uniformity in the classifi- 
cation of cotton in America was achieved to a greater extent than 
ever before. 

Experiences of cotton producers in selling cotton and recognition 
of the existence of more or less unstable price conditions in the 
primary markets led the Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture several years ago to make some careful 
investigations with reference to these conditions. The results 
showed price variations in a number of markets of from $5 to $15 
per bale for the same grade of cotton in the same market on the 
same day. As middling cotton was then bringing only 10 or 12 
cents per pound, such price variations ranged from 10 to 30 per 
cent of the value of the cotton. In like manner, sellers and mills 
have delivered and paid for cotton of greater length than was 
necessary to carry out contracts or for the particular spinning 
purposes required. Such conditions constitute a patent com- 
mentary on the ignorance and want of intelligent use of standards 
in the buying and selling of cotton. 

Unstable and uncertain conditions in American markets are ac- 
centuated by the use in America, despite the earnest efforts for 
uniformity, of two recognized sets of standards. While the United 
States official cotton standards are used entirely in future trans- 
actions, and generally in domestic transactions, export cotton is 
shipped and arbitrated largely on Liverpool standards. This 
situation, particularly in its reaction on the smaller markets, in- 
creases the uncertainty and instability of values. As exporters 
possess, at least to a fair extent, the knowledge and facilities 
necessary for harmonizing the two sets of standards, the condition 
in their case, while very irksome, is less baleful in its effects. 

These circumstances represent on a smaller scale the confusion 
and uncertainty that prevail with reference to values when cotton 
is exported according to various standards and subject to various 
methods of arbitration, and visualize, to some degree, the neces- 
sity for the adoption of uniform standards on an international 
basis. 

Since the promulgation of the United States official cotton 
standards, cotton, particularly of the better grades, has been sold 
and shipped in America largely according to these standards in- 
stead of according to local classification or private types of limited 
territorial application. I conceive that, similarly, the exporter 
and importer of cotton, unless there were some particular reason 
to the contrary, would be perfectly willing to trade according to 
internationally recognized standards, properly safeguarded and 
protected, instead of according to private types, and would, in 
fact. prefer trading in this manner, since it would relieve them 
of the trouble and expense of preparing, transmitting and handling 
such types. 

I do not wish, in anything I may say here today, to be under- 
stood as criticising in any manner the integrity of members of the 
cotton trade. I have had considerable experience with American 
members of the trade, and this experience has shown them, as a 
class. to be conscientious and upright, and ready to co-operate with 
the Government at all times in any steps looking toward the clari- 
fication or improvement of trade conditions. But I believe that 
the exportation of cotton upon universally recognized standards, 
rather than upon varying standards and still more varying private 
types, would increase the incentive for correct shipments. The 
existence of unfair and doubtful trade practices would, under such 
conditions, become more readily apparent, and knowledge of such 
existence, once ascertained, would spread rapidly throughout the 
trade. Questionable dealings would be thus more easily exposed, 
and it is fair to assume that every cotton merchant and exporter, 
if only for reasons of personal advantage, would be more careful 
that all his shipments should be up to the standards required by 
his contracts. 

The uniform classification of cotton involves, of course, uniform 
arbitration. It is interesting to note that, since the practice of 
shipping cotton according to the official United States cotton 
standards has become very general in America, reclamations be- 
tween American shippers in primary markets and American buyers 


in large cotton centers have been greatly reduced. On the other 
hand, the necessity for arbitration between traders in America 
and Europe, where different sets of standards are used, is almost 
constant, and results ine more or less heavy reclamations, know! 
edge of the possibility of which is one of the most disturbing fac- 
tors in the trade. May it not be assumed that the use of uniform 
standards in international trading would be followed by results 
similar to, or even more important than, those accompanying the 
use of uniform standards in the American trade and would greatly 
lessen the necessity for arbitration ? 

In cases in which arbitration might be necessary, however, it 
should be conducted according to uniform standards and uniform 
methods. Arbitration, instead of being as it is now. so largely a 
matter of uncertainty, could be reduced almost to an exact basis, 
and when a system of exporting upon uniform standards and of 
arbitration upon such standards in accordance with uniform rules 
was once adopted, there should be little reason for shipments not 
conforming to specifications and little occasion for loss through 
ignorance of the probable final classification of cotton. A small 
international arbitration committee, properly appointed, duly 
recognized and clothed with sufficient authority, could quickly and 
readily provide for a uniform system of arbitration which would 
insure stability of operation and consistency of results. 

The use of uniform standards upon all the future exchanges of 
the world, accompanying the use of the same standards in all trans 
actions involving spot sales and arbitrations, with similar forms 
of contract on all such exchanges, would further contribute to sta 
bility in the trade through assured knowledge of the nature of 
hedges covering cotton consigned to foreign ports or purchased in 
America for import by foreign traders. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity for publicity in 
this as in every phase of the cotton trade. Accurate and com 
plete knowledge will go as far, perhaps, as any other factor to- 
ward stabilizing conditions in the trade. To secure the necessary 
publicity would involve, of course, proper educational steps. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, in fact, for several years 
has been carrying on an educational campaign demonstrating to 
farmers and buyers through actual experience the importance of 
accurate knowledge as to the classification of cotton and the con 
current necessity for classifying cotton according to officially recog- 
nized standards, and these efforts have met with marked success 

Following the adoption of uniform standards, a similar but 
world-wide dissemination of accurate information relative to the 
standards and other phases of classification, would have an impor 
tant result in steadying the trade in cotton and facilitating busi- 
ness. Large traders and small traders are alike in his respect, 
that, where there is uncertainty as to cotton qualities and values 
they protect themselves by allowing for a large margin of profit 
This margin may or may not actually be realized, but if uncer 
tainty as to values could be eliminated, the protection it affords 
would no longer be necessary. 

In this discussion I have tried to point out that the need for 
uniform classification is the logical outgrowth of the international 
character of the cotton business. I have pointed out certain re 
forms in trade procedure and practice that would be possible under 
a system of uniform classification. I have tried to keep before 
you the thought that stability in market conditions is perhaps the 
greatest desideratum of the trade, and have tried to show that lack 
of uniformity and lack of knowledge as to classification result in 
uncertainty and confusion at every step of the trade, from the 
transactions of the one-mule farmer, who sells his cotton bale by 
bale at a cross-roads market, to the manufacturer who buys cotton 
by the thousands of bales. 

May I pause here long enough to remind you again of the con- 
sideration due, in a study of the entire situation, to the producer 
of cotton, not only as a matter of justice, but as a matter of eco- 
nomic necessity. That a great deal of dissatisfaction has existed 
among producers as to the prices which they receive for cotton is, 
That such prices in many instances do not 
Among 


of course, well known. 
represent the real value of the cotton will not be disputed 
others, the eminent English authority, Mr. John A. Todd, recog 
nizes and deplores this feeling of dissatisfaction. 

That the producer shall receive the price to which he is fairly 
entitled for his product is of great importance, not only because of 
the actual material values concerned but because of the effect his 


attitude of mind will have upon his activities. As the marketing 
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of cotton from the primary markets to the great export and import 
markets is reduced to a more nearly exact basis, the producer 
should receive a more nearly just price for his product, without in 
reality causing any resultant injury to the trade. 


Conditions with reference to labor and other important 
matters in the American cotton belt have undergone such 
changes in the past few years that the production of a 
sufficient quantity of American cotton to supply the world’s 
needs has become, in the opinion of many, a debatable 
ouestion. The individual American cotton farmer appears 
now in large measure to have learned that the American 
cotton belt is admirably adapted, through climatic and soil 
conditions, to the production of crops other than cotton, 
and that it is, in fact, the part of wisdom for him to pro- 
duce food and feed supplies needed on his farm and devote 
his surplus acreage and attention to cotton. Even within 
this limitation, however, there are some things that can be 
done, without increasing the relative acreage of cotton, t> 
encourage its production in sufficient quantity and of proper 
quality for the world’s needs, as well as to increase the 
producer’s legitimate returns from his crop. These steps 
include, among others, fostering of the planting of better 
varieties of cotton generally, the unifying of certain local 
districts in the planting of particularly suitable varieties, 
instruction in the use of improved cultural methods, and, 
as presented in this discussion, the development of correct 
handling and marketing practices. 


I am not sure that the interest of the producer in the uniform 
classification of cotton is not the most important phase of the sub- 
ject, nor am I sure that his interest does not furnish the strongest 
argument for such classification. You have noted, during the dis- 
cussion, some of the various steps that have been taken by the 
United States Government and the American cotton trade to re- 
lieve the unsatisfactory conditions that have existed in this country 
with reference to the standardization and classification of cotton 
and their resultant inequities, but such steps, apart from adjust- 
ment of international trade conditions, cannot furnish a complete 


remedy. 


I might refer here to the long hours, the hard labor and 
the uncomfortable living conditions under which the aver- 
age cotton farmer in America has labored for the past fifty 
years, and to the small prices, utterly inadequate to assure 
the proper maintenance of himself and his family, which 
he has generally received for his product. In so doing I 
would not be basing this argument upon sentiment or sym- 
pathy, or asking a charitable gratuity for the producer, but 
would be seeking merely the advancement of justice in 
accordance with enlightened economic principles, and hop- 
ing to impress still further upon you the interest in the pro- 
ducer’s well-being of every man who buys, sells, manufac- 
tures or uses cotton. 


On account of the re-enactment, on August 11, 1916, of the 
United States cotton futures Act, official standards were re-estab- 
lished and promulgated, but without change, on August 12, 1916. 
Standards for length of staple, effective October 25, 1918, were 
promulgated, the following length being represented by physical 
types: 

%-inch, %-inch, 1-inch, 14-inch, 14-inch, 1%-inch, 1%-inch, 15¢- 
inch, 1%-inch. 


Standards for cotton of lengths other than those named are de- 
scriptive. An approved method of pulling staple is included in 
Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 41 of the Bureau of 
Markets, which contains the public notice establishing official cot- 
ton standards for length of staple. Grade standards also were pro- 
mulgated, effective October 25, 1918, for Sea Island and American- 
Egyptian cottons. 

The grade types for white cotton are so arranged that there is a 
space of half an inch between the tops of the types and the covers 
of the boxes, thus minimizing disturbance of the surface of the 
types and changes in their appearance incident to the opening and 
closing of the boxes. In the case of the tinged and stained stand- 
ards, however, color being of the greatest importance, the covers 
of the boxes are allowed to rest upon the types in order to prevent. 
as far as possible, a bleaching of the types by contact with the air. 


The utmost care has been observed in the preparation of the 
official standards. The original set of official white standards, for 
instance, was prepared by expert classers, familiar with all growths 
of American cotton, from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and from the trade. These experts had before them copies 
of the proposed “International Standards,” of the old Liverpool 
standards, of the permissive American standards of 1909 and of 
local standards from various American markets. Characteristics 
of cotton throughout the belt were carefully studied. As an illus- 
tration, in one season alone, the department collected systematic 
ally from farmers’ sales in 70 typical markets in the cotton belt 
35,000 samples, all of which were graded and stapled as prelimi- 
nary investigational work in the preparation of standards. 

The actuai preparation and preservation of the standards and of 
practical forms thereof has been carried on under conditions as 
nearly perfect as human ingenuity has thus far been able to de- 
vise. As an illustration, sets of the standards are stored in glass 
vacuum tubes which, whenever deemed expedient, can be opened 
for comparison with the sets in use. All sets of practical forms 
that have been distributed are subject to inspection and condemna- 
tion by Government representatives. 

Cotton used in preparing sets of practical forms of the standards 
for sale to the trade is purchased from all parts of the belt, and 
the same portion of each grade box is assigned to Upland, Gulf 
and Texas cotton as in the original standards. Further, every 
sample contained in each grade box corresponds in appearance 
with the sample having the same position in the original standards. 

The official standards, unlike any others, so far as I know, have 
a legal status, their promulgation being provided for and their use 
being practically required, by the terms of the United States cot- 
ton futures Act, on American future exchanges and in all off- 
cially designated spot markets under the Act. Because of the im- 
portance of their required use, as well as because of their appli- 
cability to the American crop, they have been generally adopted at 
American spot markets and are used generally throughout all sec- 
tions of America which produce or manufacture cotton. The Con- 
gress of the United States makes appropriations annually for 
demonstrating and promoting the use of the official cotton stand- 
ards and for use in the preparation and sale to the trade of prac- 
tical forms of the standards. The United States warehouse Act 
and a number of State warehouse acts provide for the use of the 
official standards in the classification of cotton stored in ware- 
houses operated under these acts. 

Care- 


ful consideration was given to the selection of standards for fu- 


A cotton exchange was recently organized at Rotterdam. 


ture trading in American cotton, and, as a result of the delibera- 
tions on the subject, the United States official cotton standards 
were adopted for that purpose. 

On September 1, 1919, 1487 full and fractional sets of the offi- 
cial standards for white and colored cotton had been distributed, 
1428S sets in America and 59 sets to foreign countries. On the 
same date { full and fractional sets of types for length of staple 
had been distributed, 90 sets in America and 4 sets to foreign 
countries. 

Cotton for matching types is more readily available in America 
than in any other country. It is necessary to examine hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of bales in order to obtain a few bales 
that may be used in making up types. It is not to be understood 
that America objects in any way to the preparation and sale of 
copies as such in foreign countries. It is merely desired to point 
out that standards can be made up in America more satisfactorily 
and less expensively than in any other country, and consequently 
can be sold to the trade at a smaller cost. 

It appears reasonable that American cotton should be standard 
ized according to the needs of the American trade for handling the 
cotton in America, and that any agreements necessary for accom- 
modation between American and foreign trade should be based 
upon American standards. Standards representing all the cotton 
grown in America are applicable to American cotton wherever it 
may be found. But, since not every foreign market imports exten- 
sively cotton from all sections of the American cotton belt, it may 
not be true that standards prepared with reference to cotton ex- 
ported to any particular foreign market are applicable to the 


American cotton crop as a whole. 
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A World Cotton Federation—The Need and the Opportunity 


By W. Irvine BuLLARD, Manager, Textile Department, Merchants’ National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


[Describing the World Cotton Conference “‘as the greatest representation of all interests associated 
in any capacity with cotton that the world has ever assembled,” Mr. Bullard states that “in its own sphere 


it rivals the great Conference at Paris.” 


He thinks that from this international meeting should be born a 


permanent, enduring organization which would be a lasting benefit both to the world and to the individual. 
He points out that the nuclei already exists in various separate national or local organizations of different 
trade interests in this country and abroad and an international organization should embrace the growers 


and all other cotton factors throughout the world. 


Mr. Bullard advocates the organization of a perma- 


nent World Federation of Cotton Interests from a spirit of get-together, of co-operation and mutual service 


to all concerned.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


Among the lessons driven home by the world war, the need of co- 
operation and interdependence stands well to the front. With the 
fighting stopped, we see a world engaged with huge tasks of read- 
justment. In particular we observe an entirely new and extreme 
form of economic dependence by the older upon the newer hemis- 
phere, in terms of sorely wanted goods even more than in terms of 
billions ot dollars. The world is today knit by vital needs even 
more than ever before. 

These general observations apply to myriad forms of interna- 
tional business and trade. But particularly they apply to the great 
staple industries. Mankind must always satisfy its primary wants 
of food and clothing. If there is any world industry that today 
because of these new conditions needs correlation and vision, based 
on exact knowledge and on close co-operation in all its elements, it 
is the textile trade of the world. 

Alike in raw cotton and in all the fabrics made therefrom is 
such a program indispensable, for the sake, first, of the world, 
and second, of our own trade interests. As in food and fuel, the 
world will for some time face a narrow margin between a limited 
supply and a clamorous demand, and the wise adjustment of these 
not only becomes the business of statesmen, but also calls for 
statesmanship in business. Beside the normal competition of buy- 
ing and selling in world markets, there have now entered new 
world problems of supply and distribution, in terms of material, 
labor, transport and payment. The war has left the world facing 
these great and diverse needs to be met and measured alike in raw 
materials, machinery and finished fabrics and in such related ques- 
tions as ships, exchanges and credits. 

Had there been no world war and @id there not now exist these 
problems which arise from war's destruction and dislocation, and 
promise to exert their disturbing influence for years to come, the 
proposition of a world cotton federation would still be timely and 
It would be a logical step forward in the evolution 
in the weaving of that world web of 


meritorious. 
of international industry 
trade. The war has sharpened the need and emphasized the op 
portunity. 

In the modern scheme of civilization, cotton is second only to 
food. Its production, manufacture and distribution are world 
matters. The most intelligent and efficient handling of these is a 
world concern. Also, whatever the relations as competitors or 
customers that exist among the many branches of our industry and 
the many countries of their location. such efficiency is a benefit to 
all. It is the fruit of contact, of counsel, of co-operation—and of 
the knowledge and action that spring from them. It does not im- 
pair, but enhances, self-interest. It does not limit fair and keen 
emulation and competition. 

Now is the time and here is the place for formulative and organ- 
izing action. This year has seen numerous pilgrimages across the 
ocean both ways of delegates of one branch or another of our in- 
dustry to seek new light and learn new facts in this great time of 
flux. Here is now gathered the greatest representation of all inter- 
ests associated in any capacity with cotton that the world has ever 
seen assembled It is a world congress, with the power to enact. 
In its own sphere it rivals the great conference at Paris. It also 
faces world problems of a new peace era. From its comprehensive 
expert knowledge and its deliberative wisdom may readily be born 
& permanent, enduring organization, of lasting benefit to both the 
world and the industry. Its dissolving without attempt to leave 
such a heritage would be a calamity. 

It does not have to attempt bold experiments in uncharted 
realms. The nuclei already exist in various separate national or 
local organizations of different trade interests, alike in our North 
and our South and in the continents of Europe and Asia. Among 


all these constituent elements I may be permitted as an American 
to mention one as an especial nucleus—the International Federa 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association. 
But also I may be permitted to point out that this association does 
not include America; also that it is international in function only 
so far as spinning is concerned. A true world organization needs 
a yet broader scope. It should also embrace the growers and ail 
other cotton factors throughout the world. 

Production of cotton is today international The manufacturing 
consumption of cotton is decidedly international. The financing 
of the whole industry is increasingly international. All these ele 
ments should co-operate for their joint benefit in solving separate 
or common problems. 

The raising of cotton is primarily America’s task and problem 
The spinning of cotton is the primary concern of such a nation as 
England. But the world supply of cotton, of machinery, of yarns 
and fabrics is a world affair. 

And on every phase of that world affair the world needs com- 
prehensive knowledge—as to conditions, tendencies, prospects. An 
international bureau of statistics is a vital need in these after-war 
times, and will remain an agency of great permanent value. It is 
even more essential in an industry so complex, technical and rap- 
idly changing than is the corresponding attempt in foodstuffs. 
And here again the nuclei already exist—not the least right here 
in New Orleans. (Hester.) 

Here, in brief, is the subject matter, itself capable of much 
elaboration and subdivision. All that is needed is the will, the 
spirit. And behind that is the urge of these stirring and signifi- 
cant times. 

It is in the air. It is that will to 
It is the spirit that animated the 


That spirit is easily defined. 
co-operate which won the war. 
war industries of the Allies. It is the spirit that among Americans 
has inspired such men as Hoover and Lamont and Vanderlip and 
Gary. Our President has thus expressed it: “The men who do 
the business of the world now shape the destinies of the world.” 
The president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
thus phrased it in describing the purposes of the International 
Trade Conference held three weeks ago at Atlantic City: “To 
thresh out the problems of world trade in the friendly atmosphere 
created by the get-together spirit.” 

Lord Robert Cecil thus voiced it late in August as head of the 
Supreme Allied Council: ‘We are entering a time which will be 
the greatest test of the basis of our civilization. The economic 
position is incalculably serious. During that period the closest 
consultation of the powers will be one of the greatest safeguards, 
not only to prevent national misunderstandings, but to meet prob- 
lems of unexampled difficulty. The interdependence of modern 
nations is one of the products of modern civilization.” 

And Herbert Hoover, in seconding Cecil, said: “Thanks to the 
Supreme Council and to support far beyond what could have been 
hoped for from nations exhausted by war, we have been able to 
feed 200,000,000 people and to spend more than $800,000,000. 
Somehow, by some means, the sense of service and co-operation 
that dominated the Allied peoples during the war must be kept 
alive.” . 

It is that spirit of get-together, of co-operation and mutual serv- 
ice that I advocate today in the world of cotton. We have here 
the unexampled and golden chance to create a Supreme Council of 
cotton. We have the wit; all we need is the will. The need cries 
aloud, all over a warshaken world. 

If I may again take as an analogy the aspiration for a League 
of Nations—whatever its final precise form—I might also instance 
the report by our Ambassador at Paris that the French Parliament 
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will this autumn discuss a resolve for a financial society of nations 
to study and aid the financial operations of all nations. We here 
can definitely form our own league—not merely’ of the various na- 
tions, but, within and among them, of all types of enterprise em- 
braced by that all-inclusive word—cotton. 

There will be plenty to do for that world cotton council. I 
shall attempt only the briefest survey or catalogue of some of the 
subjects, largely universal in nature, that might well engage its 
continuing attention. And herein I speak from the vantage point 
of banking as well as of cotton. 

There is the vital need of improving cotton agriculture, the world 
around—of correlating progress in production, in both quantity 
and quality. This is particularly the case in the latter—in rais- 
ing the grade, in lengthening the staple. Train the world’s cotton 
growers to the maximum care in seed selection and in cultivation. 
For us in America it is little short of an economic crime to raise 
cotton under seven-eighths inch staple—no higher in spinning value 
than the products of India and China. 

Improvements here mean benefit to both producer and consumer. 
A good staple is the foundation for the constant and notable prog- 
ress in converting which in new finishing processes and in amazing 
varieties of cloth has scored such great advance in recent years. 
Spinners in all lands want good cotton and are willing to pay its 
fair price. One or more cents a pound for it means little if the 
finished fabric will net a dollar a pound instead of one-half or one- 
quarter that amount from an inferior staple. 

Then there is the matter of grades and standards, in which our 
own governmental agencies have done excellent work. The cotton 
trade itself can in its buying in the primary markets achieve a 
conspicuous reform if it will firmly establish the practice, not of 
making an average price regardless of staple, but of paying locally 
for each bale on its merit. Nothing else will so quickly stimulate 
good farming as such a premium on quality or discount on infe- 
riority. 

More, as well as better, cotton is—now at least from the mill 
viewpoint—the world’s greatest prospective need. No matter what 
the current carryover or consumption may be, manufacture is sure 
to expand, both as a normal development and because of a world 
dearth of garments. It has recently expanded considerably in 
Japan, China, India and Brazil; textile capacity on the Continent 
will be restored rapidly, and English and American mills are sure 
to continue their progress. The world’s population will keep on 
growing, its unit consumption increasing. 

Speaking of this conference, the London Economist said in 
August: “Lancashire's representatives will press the importance 
of increased supply, and it is pretty certain that unless America 
is prepared to grow larger crops, fresh sources of supply will have 
to be found in other parts of the world.” The British Board of 
Trade committee appointed in 1916 made a survey of the empire's 
possibilities, concluding that India offered the best field. In 1917 
the Indian Government named a commission to study cultivation 
of-longer staple. This year it has reported that although India 
as a whole cannot grow longer than one and one-sixteenth inch cot- 
ton for at least 10 years, an inch or slightly longer can now be 
aised in parts of Punjaub and the Madras Presidency, and one 
and one-quarter inches in the former with irrigation. Most of 
India’s cotton is now under one-half inch and contains much leaf 
and dirt. Both the commissions recommend better seed mixing 
and grading. 

Egypt and Sudan are looked to for increased output. The Span- 
ish Government There 
are possibilities in Africa, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and in 
Brazil, Peru and Argentina. Japan, whose textile profits have 
multiplied almost fivefold since 1913, plans to augment production 
in China, Korea and Formosa. England has its Empire Commit- 
tee and its British Cotton Growing Asseciation considering this 
problem. The latter society, which reports an average of 65,000 
bales grown annually in African fields other than Egypt the past 
five years, looks for considerable expansion shortly. 

America, however—growing 62 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion as against 24 per cent for her two nearest rivals, Egypt and 
And yet, here in 


is aiding an increase of cotton acreage. 


India—must remain the great source of supply. 


the South the watchword is restricted output, on the theory that 
11,000,000 bales at high prices mean more profit at less effort 
than 13,000,000 or more bales at moderate prices 
tions of growers in the South are presenting cost sheets to show 
that prices around 40 cents are necessary under present conditions 


Many associa 





The world asks more cotton; the South says less. Thus there 
develops a double conflict of apparent interest between the growers 
and the users of cotton, and among the many cotton-growing areas 
of the world. Here is where a world federation can be of universg) 
service. Without attempting to umpire or arbitrate unless re. 
quested, it can serve as a forum for all these interests. 
better understand one another, they can learn from one another 
At the least, such a federation can perform an inestimable service 
by keeping them all informed in an accurate, comprehensive way 
on the progress and the problems of all, in raw materials, ma- 
chinery and fabrics on acreage, crops, consumption, stocks, cop 
struction, processes, costs and prices, markets and a hundred other 
details. In the shifting conditions after world war, the value of 
all this needs no elaboration. 


They can 


Cotton and its products must be moved, as an important factor 
in the world’s transport trade. Here again we have a war heritage 
of new conditions. America’s cotton exports, for example, fel] 
from a pre-war average of 8,840,000 bales to 4,580,000 in the 1918 


fiscal year, and recovered to 5,295,000 in the year to June 30 last 
But the value per bale has risen from $66 in 1914 to $163 in 1919 
American exports of cotton goods have risen from an annual aver- 
age of $46,000,000 in the five years before the war to $232,000,000 
in 1919. Although the yardage has increased only 37 per cent be. 
tween 1914 and 1919, the value increased 355 per cent. 

What will the world buy from America in cotton, and what cap 
we sell in it cotton goods, under the new after-war conditions? 
All other countries face alike these new selling or buying problems, 
A world federation can help solve them. 

All these products must be paid for. Here, as one interested in 
banking as well as in cotton, I need only mention the vast problem 
of adjusting international credits. I need only recite the recent 
depreciations of European currencies as measured in the dollar, 
ranging from 15 per cent in case of England to 42 per cent against 
France, 49 per cent against Italy, S87 per cent against Germany, 
and about 92 per cent against Austria and Russia. The need of 
credit solution by credit extension is palpable and imperative. 
Europe may economize by ceasing purchase of all save necessities. 
which hurts America as a vendor of manufactures, textiles or 
otherwise ; but Europe must buy the necessities, cotton especially, 
and is hurt by the premiums she must pay. Germany, to take a 
single example. needs this year 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bales mini- 
mum for her 10,000,000 spindles: yet Germany wants to make no 
payment inside of a year. it be long before the world’s ex 
changes are back to the normal limits that prevailed prior to 1914, 
especially with reparation indemnities being paid. A world fed- 
eration is essential to give a wide outlook not merely on what hap- 


may 


pens in exchange terms, but also on what these mean in cotton 
terms. 

Then there is the matter of keeping track of individual credit 
standings in all countries—the aim from an American viewpoint 
of a corporation recently projected in New York. Herein a federa- 
tion can be an effective general servant and safeguard. 

Then there is the matter of transportation—railways and ships. 
land and ocean freights, charters and insurance, old and new 
routes and schedules to old and new markets, tonnage and cargo 
conditions, port developments, and many other factors affecting 
carriage the world over. World tonnage is some 7 per cent less 
than five years ago, and should be twice that percentage above 
1914. How fast will new tonnage come? Will ocean rates drop 
materially in 1920, as some affirm and others doubt? 

There is the important issue of adequate storage and its finane- 
ing. Better warehousing is especially the need here in America 
A co-ordinated system is needed to regulate properly the flow of 
cotton, making the warehouse receipts much stronger collateral 
European co-operation in banking and insurance in this connec- 
tion will be expedient. A world federation can do much to im- 
this international handling of cotton. 

There is the matter of export combinations, first highly devel- 
oped by the German kartels, now more fairly legitimized in this 
Possibly there may be cre- 


prove 


country by the Webb-Pomerene act. 
ated bounties and subsidies here or there, to be noted and watched 

In the field of manufacturing—too vast and complicated to dwell 
upon here—there stands forth the vital international issue of dye- 
stuffs. In America. England, France and Italy alone, yearly pro- 
duction to the value of $5,000,000,000 is dependent on aniline 
Hence all eyes are on Germany and on the progress of 
| 


rit 


dyes. 
Allied nations in emancipation from German dye control. 1 
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Peace Treaty gives the Allies an option on 50 per cent of all dye 
stocks in Germany and on 25 per cent of all her future output 

or 25 per cent of the pre-war rate if that is not equaled, together 
with power to fix prices. Yet there lingers the fear of German 
prowess and propaganda, despite the dye-making progress in 
Allied 


That progress has been notable, although many obstacles remain. 


ountries. 


Our dye makers claim adequacy except in a few high concentrates 
Lord Moulton and Dr. Levinstein 
the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, in which the Government has £1,700,000 in 


and a few types, such as mode. 
us directors of the British Protective merger 
yested—are equally sanguine. Our Government has arranged for 
bringing over part of the needed German vat dyes for six months 
from October 1. 
the two-year licensing system on German dyes which in the Long 


We have had much agitation as to the merits of 


worth bill is linked with increased tariff protection. 

Need I say more as to the value of such co-operative counsel as 
would be feasible under a world federation in this vexed but vital 
‘issue of dyestuffs? 

An interesting incidental item regarding Germany is the infor 
mation of the outside world considering war-time progress in de 
velopment of substitutes for cotton derived from nettles and other 
vegetable substitutes. 

After the war—in fact already—new changes in internationa! 
tariffs are certain. We are just coming out of an era of embargoes 
and restrictions, not yet wholly lifted in Europe. The United 
States and Canada may readjust their tariff schedules. England 
has decided on a measure of colonial preference. A step toward 
protection is taken in the Lloyd George program against “dump 
ing” and in the safeguarding of “key” industries. France this 
past summer began the study of general tariff revision, particu 
larly as to negotiating new commercial agreements. Other Euro 
pean countries are doing likewise. Here is a fertile field for survey 
by a world cotton federation. Also it might keep a weather eye on 
taxation. 

Our industry needs all the continued help that science can give 
In England this year the Research Association for the Cotton 
Trade was established, with the idea of an Institute located in 
Manchester and experimental stations in the factories and cotton 
fields of the Empire. The Lloyd George program mentioned above 
contemplates national effort toward standardization and technical 
instruction. A conference to promote international scientific re- 
search was held in August in Brussels. We have in the United 
States a good beginning in our textile schools, agricultural depart- 
ment, ete. Let us link all these efforts in a world federation that 
shall enlist for common benefit all that chemistry, physics, agron 
omy or any other science may teach. 

Let us likewise attain better commercial intelligence by aiding 
in the improvement of consular services, departments of commerce. 
trade commissions, inter country chambers of commerce and clubs. 
and attention to important expositions and fairs that have possible 
relation to our industry. 

There are many matters of quasi-legal interest that concern us 
internationally—patent laws, trademarks, bills of lading, port dues. 
demurrages, damage regulations. labor and factory legislation, ete., 
to be codified and reported. 

There is the item of the physical expansion of our world plant 
not only in acres, but in brick, steel and machinery; the extent, 
the character, the new needs and ideas in construction. Likewise 
the progress in power, coal, oil and water. Also the big item of 
the collective bookkeeping of our industry. some comparative light 
on its general costs, overhead, wages, prices, credits, profits, etc. 
On ai! these things, without real conflict of competitive self-inter- 
est. a world federation can prove itself an invaluable servant. 

There may at times arise the need of common watchfulness o1 
defence in regard to common interests, against policies or laws or 
agitations. These are veasty times in the world. Here in America 
we are none too placid over what we call the H. C. L. and the 
and we know that conditions are similar 


agitations 
We join in wanting justice and equity; per- 


“profiteering” 
in other countries. 
haps we may need to join in guarding against economic ifjustice. 

Then there is the great human element—in a two-fold form. 
Through a federation the men who are the premiers and generals 
in the great kingdom of cotton can come to know one another 
better; and acquaintanceship and counsel are two great human 


assets. The subordinates in the army of cotton will share tha 
benefit. 

And in the ranks is one of the world’s great problems left by 
world war, and not peculiar to cotton—the status of labor. Cult 
vators, pickers, operatives, clerks, salesmen, they mount into mi 
lions. Unrest among labor is a byword today in every land. h 
ternational thought upon the problem is one of the provisions in 


encouraging pro 


the League of Nations covenant. The need of 
ductivity, in an almost discouraging atmosphere of personal relaxa 
tion or indifference, is one of- the whole world’s prime needs The 
fair solution of questions of hours and wages is not easy in an) 
country. The danger of a revolutionary radicalism is not a mytl 
The wise way of handling such matters as pensions, bonuses, profit 
sharing, industrial democracy, living and housing conditions, ap 
prenticeships, ete., is a live issue. On this. as on many other 


single topics mentioned, a whole treatise could be written And 


all of these topics are international in bearing; they have a world 
significance 

What we need, then, as never before in the history of our indus 
try—an industry producing a staple worth over $2.500,000,006 
and a finished product worth nearly $10,000,000,000—is world 
counsel, world action Many years ago, ‘when the need was fa 
less keen, British initiative through the International Federatior 
of Cotton Spinners and the Manufacturers’ Association linked uy 
many countries, except America. Today America is your hostess 
America has now a new world outlook which she did not have prior 
to those fateful days in 1917 when she mustered her youth and 
her treasure to share in the world war for freedom 

She knows and feels that the tasks of co-operation are not 
ended; that many of them are but beginning and are sure to be 
continuing. They can be better performed in generous concert 
than in jealous rivalry. A world of 1,750,000,000, in every clim« 
must be clothed as well as fed. We, in every country that raises 
or manufactures, that buys and sells, the precious white staple 
should in proper measure be collaborators as well as competitors 
Otherwise we are untrue to the great lessons of the very war that 
has made for us so many unprecedented problems. 

Hence, my concluding recommendation—that having wrought 
the outline and determined the subject matter of such a world fed 
eration, and a method for its organization and recruiting, its first 
executive should be named from that country where the succeeding 
annual or biennial session of such a federation shall be held 
presumably in the other great cotton continent of Europe. Now 
and here we promise you earnest and zealous delegates from our 
American industry—from the southernmost cotton field of Dixie 
to the northernmost mill of Maine. 

Tennyson prophesied both the brotherhood of man and the feder 
ation of the world. We, in this era, can do now our chosen part 


in cotton! 


THE COTTON “BEAR.” 


Every man who seeks to break down the price of 
cotton is to the extent of his ability and influence 
striving to impoverish the cotton grower, to keep 
small children in the cotton field instead of in school, 
and to keep hundreds of thousands of women at work 
in the fields instead of caring for their homes, their 
husbands and their children; he is striving, consciously 
or unconsciously, to keep millions of people in the 
slavery of poverty and ignorance more desperate by 
far than the slavery of the black man prior to the Civil 
War. Every manufacturer, every cotton factor, every 
speculator who seeks to bear the cotton market is 
guilty of a crime which in this day is more culpable 
than was the trade of the slave-trader in olden days. 
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The Value of Statistics to Business 


By Sam. L. Rogers, Director United St ates Census Bureau, Washington. D. C. 


[Nothing has emphasized the value of correct statistical information as the necessity of it was dem- 
onstrated during this country’s preparation for war by aiding in the successful organization of machinery, 
economic resources and man-power. As in war, it is asserted that statistics will play an important part in 
the period of reconstruction confronting us, involving a reorganization of our national life and readjust- 
ment of international relationships affecting governments, trade and industry, by furnishing facts regard- 
ing the population, trade, manufacture, agriculture, etc., and natural resources not only of this, but of for- 
eign countries. The Census Bureau alone expends each year about $265,000 in the collection, compilation 


and dissemination of its cotton reports. 


Among other bureaus of the Government expending money in the 


conduct of their indispensable work in cotton are the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Rogers states that these reports are published freely 
to all the world, and advocates the adoption of the principle of reciprocity in that each nation should 
recognize the obligation to furnish every other nation with the same kind of statistical information 
regarding the production, distribution and supply of its products which the other nation supplies to it. 
He believes that if this principle is followed it would tend to stabilize the price of commodities and 
in a degree remedy industrial discomfort and demoralization in working conditions.—Editor Manu- 


facturers Record. | 


Appearing as the representative and spokesman of the prin- 
cipal statistical office of the United States, I want to stress the 
value of statistics, for the reason that I believe that statistics— 
and especially statistics in regard to commerce and industry— 
have never been fully appreciated by the public generally, al- 
though unquestionably they are being appreciated to a greater 
degree today than ever before. It has been—and, for that mat- 
ter, it still is—too common to brush statistics aside as the prod- 
uct of the theorist, or to neglect their use, in the belief that they 
are unreliable or have no practical utility, and to proceed un- 
informed with the enterprise in hand, trusting to self-confidence, 
energy and ability, for success and the development of the 
business. 

The sagacious business man of today, making use of applied 
science, research, and statistics, demonstrates his superiority over 
both the uninformed adventurer and the precedent-following plod- 
der, so that at present even the average business man is no 
longer content with information merely as to freight rates and 
labor supply, but wants to know the sources of raw materials, 
the demand for his product, the location of advantageous mar- 
kets, and the means of getting into such markets on an equal 
basis, most of which information involves the collection of sta- 
tistics. Thus he finds it necessary to seek the assistance of statis- 
ticians as well as economists and other scientific investigators, 
and, as a result, scientific research and statistical investigation 
have been growing in the estimation of the business public. 

One of the instances of good coming out of evil is the extent 
to which this disastrous war just closed has shown the value 
nay, the downright necessity—of statistical information along 
all sorts of lines, and the need for yet fuller and more compre- 
hensive data than we now have. 

First of all the Government had to ascertain, almost in a day, 
what man-power it could command for an army, or how many 
able-bodied men of military age there were within its borders. 
The fortunate provision that the Government had made in the 
establishment of a Census Office enabled it to answer its own 
question from the statistical record of its population by ages, 
classes, and sex. The estimate that some 24,000,000 of men of 
military age were within its borders, of whom approximately 10,- 
000,000 were within the ages of 21 and 30, inclusive, was shown 
by the subsequent registration to be within 1 per cent of the 
truth. With a little study it appeared that without unduly de- 
pleting the man-power of our industries an army of more than 
4,000,000 of the physically finest and best that ever wore uniform 
could be called to maintain the cause of the nation and of those 
with which it was associated in the most tremendous struggle 
in history. 

Other demands for statistics soon followed. As a result of the 
wise foresight which I have already commended, the Government 
had in its statistical bureaus data as to the cotton and woolen 
fabrics available in the storehouses of manufacturers whereby 
these armies could be clothed; also as to the food products 
whereby they could be fed, including the supplies in our packing 
houses, refrigerating plants, elevators, and warehouses, as well 
as the number of livestock and the acreage of growing crops. 
Then there was the all-important question as to munitions with 
which to carry on the fight. The same source of information— 


Government records in the Bureau of the Census-—gave the loca- 


tion of the country’s manufacturing plants, their magnitude, 
equipment, and capacity. 

It is not always easy to obtain such statistics, the industries 
affected sometimes protesting that the Government wants to 
know too much about their individual business. 


I have given but a few illustrations. Many others might be 
cited, all emphasizing the vital importance of statistics when it 
became necessary to organize the machinery, economic resources, 
and man-power of the nation on a war basis. In that crisis it 
was found that we needed all the statistics we had, and more. 
In fact, it has been said that, notwithstanding the value of the 
available statistics, the war found us in a state of statistical un- 
preparedness, as a result of which we were obliged to create new 
statistical agencies and to widen the scope of the statistical field 
covered; and I presume, gentlemen, that whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the desirability of maintaining a large 
army or adopting universal military service as a preparation for 
war, we shall all agree that when it comes to statistics the Gov- 
ernment ought to have at its command all the data requisite for 
the immediate and effective utilization of the national resources 
in any crisis or emergency that may arise. 

But leaving out of consideration the occasion for another great 
war, which we should be glad to believe will never rise again, 
let us consider the need of statistics in the period of reconstruc- 
tion upon which we are entering. New conditions and new prob- 
lems confront us involving a reorganization of our national life 
and a readjustment of international relationships affecting gov- 
ernment, trade, and industry. We know that the rehabilitation 
of a great part of the civilized industrial world is dependent upon 
the raw materials, manufactures, and financial aid of the more 
fortunate nations which have escaped the devastation of war; 
and if the common weal is to be attained in greatest possible 
measure, if the beneficial intercourse and future progress of hu- 
manity are te be assured, international relationships must be 
founded upon the solid basis of mutual confidence and under- 
standing. The exact nature of the changes and readjustments 
which must be made cannot be foreseen ; but there is every reason 
to believe that they will be profound and far-reaching. Probably 
there will be a closer and more efficient organization of our na- 
tional resources, with a greater degree of governmental regula- 
tion and control than we have ever known before. This presup- 
poses and will necessitate an intimate and exact knowledge of 
social and economic conditions, such as can be obtained only 
through the instrumentality of statistics. In order that just 
relations and fair dealing may prevail among the nations, we 
must know the facts, regarding the population, trade, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and natural resources not only of the United 
States but of foreign countries as well: we must be able to 
measure statistically economic and social forces. Thus the need 
for accurate and up-to-date statistics is going to increase rather 
than diminish. 

Having emphasized the importance of statistics in general, 
I wish, before closing, to add a few words regarding that par- 
ticular class of statistics in which this conference is especially 
interested, namely, the statistics of cotton. 

The Bureau of the Census, as you are aware, makes semi- 
monthly reports of cotton ginned to specified dates during the 
ginning season, and monthly reports of cotton consumed, of the 
number of spindles active in its consumption, and of cotton im- 
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ported exported, and on hand. The magnitude of the under- 
taking is best understood when the number of establishments 
from which reports must be secured is considered. Roughly, 
there are 25,000 ginneries located in approximately 900 counties, 
in 18 States, engaged in the separation of the lint from the seed, 
and there are about 4000 public storage places through which 
the bulk of the cotton passes on its way to the 2000 American 
factories and to the ports. The Bureau expends each year about 
$265,000 in the collection, compilation, and dissemination of its 
cotton reports. The original legislation establishing this service 
to the public was not obtained without difficulty; but it is my 
opinion that today the wisdom of this legislation stands unques- 
tioned, and that no Congress would feel justified in refusing to 
grant an appropriation for securing the importart data thus 
provided for. If it were to do so, would the varied interests de- 
pendent upon this great staple that engages so much capital on 
the part of the farmer, the dealer, and the manufacturer move 
forward with the same assurance and feeling of safety as under 
the conditions made possible by the laws now in force? 

I do not wish to appear in the light of trying to claim credit 
on behalf of the Census Bureau for all the statistical work done 
for the benefit of these interests. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the Department of Commerce, and cer- 
tain bureaus in the Department of Agriculture are, under au- 
thority of Congress, expending much money in the conduct of 
their indispensable work in connection with cotton. The sta- 
tistics as to imports and exports, to which I have already re- 
ferred, are compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The Bureau of Crop Estimates, in the Department 
of Agriculture, publishes estimates in July of each year as to 
acreage planted; reports the condition of the crop at monthly 
intervals during the growing season, and in December makes an 
estimate as to the total product. The same bureau also pub- 
lishes monthly cotton prices; and the Weather Bureau, in the 
Department of Agriculture. issues weekly statements as to the 
effect of the weather on crop conditions. Still other Govern- 
ment institutions deal with cotton; for example, the Bureau of 
Standards in the Department of Commerce, and the Bureaus of 
Entomology, Plant Industry, and Markets, and the Office of 
Farm Management, in the Department of Agriculture. 

These statistics are compiled accurately, completely, impar- 
tially, with no purpose in view other than to ascertain and make 


known the facts. Their compilation involes no little expense, 


but they are published freely to all the world. No advance in 
formation is given out to any favored section, or class, or group, 
or nation. They are equally at the service of all nations and all 
peoples—the English, the French, the Italians—yes, and our for 
mer enemies as well, the Germans, the Austrians, and the Turks 
Thus the Government of the United States makes every effort 
and goes to no small expense to obtain this information, and 
when obtained makes no attempt to exploit it for the benefit of 
our own people. Do we not thereby establish a certain claim 
upon other nations to render a like service? I am not alto 
gether ignorant of the excellent statistical work being done by 
foreign Governments, much better work in some fields than is 
done in this country, but not so good, I believe, in this par- 
ticular field of cotton statistics. But what I am leading up to 
is a principle of international policy which may be easily real 
ized and is being realized in the field of statistics, if nowhere 
else. I mean the principle of reciprocity—or shall I say the 
golden rule of statistics?—the principle of doing unto others 
what others are doing unto you. Should not each nation recog 
nize the obligation to supply every other nation with the same 
kind of statistical information regarding the production, distri- 
bution, and supply of its products which the other nation sup- 
plies to it? Would not this form of international comity tend 
to stabilize the prices of commodities and in a degree remedy 
industrial discontent and demoralization in working conditions, 
and thus aid in bringing about general prosperity? 

‘he United States produces about two-thirds of the world’s 
cotton crop. Regarding the other third we have not the same 
detailed information readily available and periodically compiled 
Thus complete statistics are lacking. Is it then unreasonable to 
ask that other nations, through the agency of their Governments 
or through that of trade associations, give to the United States 
and all other countries the same detail regarding acreage, yield, 
consumption, and exports that the United States gives to them? 
We are about to establish a League of Nations. We hope there 
shall be no more war, and that in the future we may regulate 
international relations in a spirit of justice and altruism To 
some this may seem an unattainable ideal or an idle dream, and 
even the most optimistic of us realize that if we are to attain 
that goal it must be by a slow process of development and edu 
cation. It may take many generations. But in the meantime 
we might make a modest beginning by applying the golden rule 
in the realm of statistics 


The Growing of Cotton 


By Jno. M. PARKER, President Jno. M. Parker Company, Cotton Factors, New Orleans, La 


|All the civilized world is dependent in some degree upon the cotton industry. 


Mr. Parker graphic- 


ally brings this out when he says that ‘“‘a total crop failure would be one of the most far-reaching dis- 
asters of modern times, affecting every nation and bringing suffering, ruin and disaster to millions in 
every walk of life. He states that there is no line of industry in which the producer is called upon to do 
more quick and intelligent work, and run greater risk in the final outturn than cotton planting, and that 
every cotton dealer, broker or spinner should realize he has a joint community of interest with the cot- 


ton planter.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


Today, throughout the world, next in importance to the produc- 
tion of wheat and breadstuff is the question of cotton production, 
as that plant not only furnishes clothing for many millions, but 
foodstuffs of the most nutritious value for man and beast. 

The figures of those who earn their living from the cultivation, 
harvesting. ginning. transportation, manufacture and sale of cot- 
ton and cotton products run to such enormous proportions that the 
nations of the world should unite in a determined effort to elimi- 
nate insect and other pests and dangers, and to so increase the 
yield of cotton as to make their efforts a blessing to mankind. 

With the increase of population and the march of progress of 
civilization there are not only more to clothe, but there are many 
more to wear clothes. 

The average cotton crop of the world is more than three times 
the amount produced 40 years ago, and still is not enough for the 
world’s ever-increasing requirements. 

This gathering of the World’s Cotton Conference and the printed 
reports of its deliberations should be a great educator to every 
firm and every individual directly or indirectly interested in the 
cotton business. _Undoubtedly every branch of that industry has 
troubles of its own, but a clear understanding on the part of all 


as to the troubles the other section has will bring about a greater 
fellowship and a much better feeling than has prevailed heretofore 
Many cotton buyers and many mill men and spinners who are 
totally unfamiliar with the difficulties and expenses which beset 
the cotton producer from the time the seed is put into the ground 
until he gins, bales and markets his cotton will probably be sur 
prised to learn that for many years the business has not been re 
munerative to those who have devoted their time and energy to 
the production of that staple, and that even on the basis of high 


prices, the cost of mules, implements, machinery, feed, food and 
every commodity necessary to the production of the cotton crop 


n addition to these facts, 


has increased in leaps and bounds, and 
the cost of labor is many times more than it has ever been in the 
history of cotton production ’ 

Every cotton dealer, broker or spinner should realize that he 
has a joint community of interest with the cotton planter and cot- 
ton producer. If possible, they should intelligently work together 
in an effort to produce all of the cotton and cotton products needed 
by the world and unite in a desire to see that each receives fair 
return for capital and labor. 

With a tetal crop failure, it would work untold misery upon the 
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many millions employed in the varied by-products from that 
article, and millions of dollars of machinery would be thrown into 
the scrap heap. 

One of the fundamental objects of a great gathering like this 
should be to bring closer together and with much better unde 
standing the producer and the manufacturer. Every one handling 
cotton should realize that the first great burden falls upon the 
shoulder of the producer, as he is the man who takes all the risk 
in raising and marketing a crop, and from the time the seed is 
planted until the ginned product is put in the warehouse, no article 
of commerce has more enemies or is subject to greater vicissitudes 
from weather or insect damage caused by the cut-worm, the 
weevil, the cotton moth producing the army worm, and the boll 
worm. i 

Cotton is largely a weather crop, and is essentially the plant of 
sunshine, needing an abundance of hot, sunshiny days to assure 
vigorous growth, heavy fruit and largely eliminate the various in 
sect pests which do not thrive in what we call real cotton-growing 
weather. The rainy season, as a rule, is most disastrous to the 
planter, causing the rapid growth of grasses and weeds of all kinds, 
making it impossible to properly cultivate cotton, causing the roots 
to spread on the surface and not make that tap root which is essen 


tial for good crops. The extra expense of plowing, hoeing and 


cultivating caused by a rainy season often turns what promises to 
be a prosperous year into one which spells disaster at the end of 
the season. Early frosts are extremely disastrous, as the cottop 
plant is extremely sensitive to the cold, and the frost kills all of 
the young tender bolls and prevents their maturing. 


Thousands of those who make their living out of the cotton in 
dustry have not the slightest conception either of the great risk o; 
the often almost insurmountable difficulties which confront the 
producer of cotton. An enormous crop at very low prices practi 


cally benefits no one, and a very short crop at extremely high 
prices causes rank speculation where the principal beneficiaries 
are those who are fortunate enough to escape crop disaster. Intel 
ligent co-operation and unity of action between the mills ar the 
producers can be brought to pass on a basis which would meay 
steady and profitable employment and prosperity to each industry 
None know better than do the spinners the amount of goods needed 
by the world and the amount of cotton necessary to manufacture 
those goods. Full information should be furnished to that effect 
to the producers. Profits on manufactured articles should be so 
regulated as to assure a reasonable return to the mills for capita! 
and labor, and, in turn, full value and a comfortable living to the 
farmer and cotton producer, who is absolutely necessary and the 
most valuable asset of the cotton industry. 


Securing Better Cotton Through Seed Selection 


By E. C 


EWINaG, Scott. Miss 


[Some of the more important achievements in improving cotton through scientific seed selection are 


reviewed by Mr. Ewing in his historical sketch of the development of cotton growing. 


In discussing the 


problems involved in seed selection with cotton he recounts the efforts made to overcome the ravages of 
the boll-weevil by raising rapid fruiting varieties of cotton and at the same time increase the length of 


staple and fruition of the plant. Production of new varieties by hybridization is also discussed. 


Cotton 


breeders are cautioned to have their samples carefully valued early in the testing of a new strain for length 
and uniformity of staple, as well as seeking a high percentage of lint, to avoid wasting time unnecessarily 


on unprofitable types. 


He puts it up to the seed farms to make available adequate supplies of pure seed 


which will be needed by farmers from time to time.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


In discussing some of the results that have been accomplished in 
the improvement of cotton and some of the problems involved in 
securing better cotton through seed selection, I shall deal with 
American conditions. Problems of other countries are, of course, 
different in many ways and require familiarity with local condi- 
tions. Their solution necessarily demands an understanding of 
those peculiar conditions as thoroughly as possible, and then the 
application of fundamental biological principles. These are prac- 
tically the same everywhere. The problems which I shall discuss 
may, therefore, be regarded as typical. in a sense, of what may be 
encountered in any country. 

Before discussing present-day problems of cotton improvement, 
it may be interesting to recall some of the achievements that have 
already been secured. 

The classic example in America is that of sea-island cotton. 
From a tropical plant bearing lint which would only be considered 
mediocre by comparison with the best modern staples, the sea- 
island growers have developed their cotton to the present standard 
of excellence. The production of the finest staple became special- 
ized to the islands off the coast of South Carolina, and for years 
their cotton, ranging in length of staple from two to two and one- 
half inches, was recognized as the finest cotton fiber grown any- 
where. The famous crop lots, the cream of the island product. 
have long come from plantations where seed selection aimed at the 
finest and longest staple has been practiced for generations. 

The fiber has not been the only feature to which the sea-island 
breeder has had to give his attention. To begin with, when sea- 
island cotton was first introduced to the United States from the 
West Indies about 1786, the plant was perennial and quite differ- 
ent from its present habit and form. By persistent selection of the 
earliest. most compact and productive tvpes that appeared. the an 
nual habit was established and the productiveness and the quality 
enhanced. 

Another requirement that had to be met by the sea-island breed 
ers was that of securing resistance to the cotton-wilt diseace. The 
leader in the establishment of wilt-resistant strains was Col. F. L 


Rivers of James Island. He developed a splendid type that was 


almost immune to the disease and which bore excellent lint. 


In the Salt River and Imperial Valley of Arizona and California 
we now have a well-established cotton-growing industry based di 
rectly on the successful results of seed selection. In those regions 
there are now growing thousands of acres of Egyptian cotton 
planted with varieties developed in America approximately within 
the last decade. 


In 192 experiments were begun by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture in the growing of Egyptian cotton in Arizona 
The results were rather unpromising at first, mainly because the 
imported varieties of Egyptian cotton, as grown in the new region 
were unsatisfactory. In 1908 a new type was segregated from 
other selections which has since become the basis of the Egyptian 
cotton industry in the Southwest. This new variety. which origi- 
nated from a single plant of Mit Afifi Egyptian. named Yuma, was 
a distinct improvement on the imported variety. It was earlier. 
the staple was longer and more 
Not until 1912. when a supply of seed of this new variety 
sufficient to plant about 200 acres had been preduced and its met 


more productive and uniform: 
regular 


its had been proved, was the commercial culture of Egyptian cotton 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture. Later the Pima 
variety was isolated by selection from the Yuma and is an im 
provement over the latter. These two varieties developed by Mr 
Kearney and his associates of the Department of Agriculture, con- 
stitute practically the entire American-Egyptian crop. The pro 
duction amounted to over 36,000 bales in 1918, and the prospects 
are that the culture of this cotton will be considerably extended. 

In the testing of these new varieties, field trials were supple 
mented by spinning tests and the superiority of the new sorts both 
from the agricultural and the manufacturing standpoints was 
ascertained. 

From the agricultural standpoint there has been great improve 
ment during the last 10 or 12 years in the character of the cotton 
planted throughout the South. 

Formerly, only a small portion of the cotton acreage was nantes 
with seed of recognized variety ; the bulk of the crop was just cot 
ton. Now the reverse is true. A number of superior «varieties 
have been developed and, as a part of the general improvement in 
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farming methods, the extensive adoption of better varieties has 


occu! ed. 

Still a great many of the varieties grown are inferior. Variety 
tests made by the experiment station in each State through a series 
of years have demonstrated that many kinds of cotton ordinarily 

sidered good are much less productive than some of the really 
The loss in production from this 
Ayers of the 


con 
superior varieties available. 
planting Of inferior sorts of cotton is immense. 
Arkansas station figures that the general planting of good varieties 
would increase the value of the cotton crop of the South by $2530,- 
000,000 annually. 

Some of the best varieties have been found adapted to the wide 
areas of culture. In Texas and Oklahoma, the Triumph variety, 
developed by Mr. A. D. Mebine, a Texas farmer, has probably been 
the leading variety in the last 10 years. Lone Star, which is a 
more recent variety and of the same big boll, stormproof type, was 
eriginated by Mr. D. A Saunders of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is also very popular in the same territory. These two 
varieties are exceedingly well adapted to the western portion of 
the cotton belt and in that territory are perhaps grown more gen 
erally than all other kinds of cotton combined. 

In the States east of the Mississippi River the Wannamaker- 
Cleveland variety is now probably more extensively grown than 
any other one cotton. This is a very productive short staple 
variety which has been developed in the past few years by ap 
proved systematic methods of breeding. 

Exceedingly valuable results have been achieved in selecting cot- 
tons resistant to the wilt disease. In certain sections, particularly 
in the sandy soils of the Southeastern States, this disease has be- 
come so serious that ordinary varieties of cotton could not profit 
ably be grown here. Through selection of the most resistant 
plants, growing in wilt-infected fields, some very valuable varieties 
have been developed by experts of the Federal Department of Ag 
riculture and of the State of Georgia. In addition to being highly 
resistant to disease, some of these new varieties are rather early 
and productive. Their introduction has made it possible to con 
tinue cotton culture in a considerable area where, without wilt 
resistant varieties, cotton growing would necessarily have been 
abandoned. 

This type has received more attention in the matter of seed 
selection than short staple. 

The pioneer in the development of superior sorts of upland long 
staple cotton was the late J. B. Allen of Port Gibson, Miss., origi 
nator of the Allen long staple variety. Mr. Allen started with a 
stock of cotton which he originally obtained in Louisiana. The 
staple of this cotton was about one and one-fourth inches. By 
selection he produced, about 1880, the well-known Allen cotton, 
which frequently pulled one and one-half inches or better. This 
variety was the foundation stock of practically all of the extra 
staple cottons which were grown extensively throughout the se« 
tion bordering the Mississippi River until a few years ago, when 
a combination of boll-weevil depredation and economic conditions 
practically caused the abandonment of this class of cotton. 

The culture of long staple upland cotton in the Southeastern 
States, particularly South Carolina, is based on varieties devel 
oped in that territory by scientific methods of selection The first 
of these cottons was Columbia. originated about 1902 by Dr. H. 
J. Webber, at that time of the Department of Agriculture. Web- 
ber cotton, which was derived later from the Columbia and intro- 
duced by Mr. D. R. Coker, was an improvement over the latter 
variety. It became very popular in certain sections of the South- 
eastern States and, to some extent, in the Delta as well. The 
Cokers, by introducing the Webber, Hartsville and other long- 
staple cottons, and by maintaining a gilt-edged establishment for 
supplying pure seed of their varieties, have rendered splendid 
service to the cotton industry. Their efforts and influence have 
greatly promoted the development of the new long-staple cotton 
culture in the Southeastern States 

The boll-weevil has had the greatest influence on and has sup- 
plied the principle motive for cotton breeding work in the last 
10 or 15 years. This pest has especially emphasized the impor- 
As a rule, the number of weevils is 
f the fruiting season. 


tance of earliness in cotton. 
small in early summer, at the beginning « 
In the usual course of events they increase in numbers more or 
less rapidly as the season advances, but with the rate of increase 
depending largely on weather conditions. At first the amount of 
infestation is not sufficiently great to cause serious damage. 


Late in summer or in early fall the weevils may become so thick 
that their depredations prevent any further setting of fruit on 
the plant. The result is that the weevil shortens the effective 
fruiting season of the cotton plant. The all-important require 
ment then is to make the crop in as short a time as possible, o1 
to get as much fruit set on the plant as possible early in the 
fruiting season. before weevils become very numerous. 

While there is still room for improvement of our upland short 
staple cotton, the requirements have been much more effectively 
met in this class than in the longer staple class. Although short 
staple upland cotton constitutes more than 90 per cent of the 
present product, there is no great concern over the question ot 
supplying satisfactory short-staple varieties The modifications 
great as in the 
ease of the long-staple varieties In fact, fairly satisfactory 


required in short-staple types have not been s« 


short-staple varieties have already been in existence for some 
time, and have been adopted in boll-weevil territory. The prob- 
lem of improving the other 5 per cent or 10 per cent of the crop. 
which must be depended on to supply the trade with cotton rang- 
ing from an inch and an eighth upwards, is distinctly more acute 

The older long-staple varieties like the Allen and the old 
‘Bender™ cottons of about an inch and an eighth were too slow 
in fruiting and too late in maturing for successful culture under 
boll-weevil conditions Although formerly grown extensively in 
the Delta, or alluvial region along the Mississippi River, these 
late types have been practically discarded in all sections where 
the boll-weevil has to be reckoned with. There is an urgent de 
mand for satisfactory new varieties with at least a moderate 
length of staple to take the place of those types which have been 
discarded. 

The question of improving long-staple cotton is much more 
complicated than in the case of short cotton In the latter in- 
stance the problems are principally agricultural and are centered 
almost entirely on improving characters which promote product 


iveness, So long as the staple does net fall below a minimum 
length of about seven-eighths to one inch, the primary markets 
tor upland short staple, as a rule, pay no regard to the quality 
of the lint. The attention of one who is trying to improve short 
staple cottons, therefore, may be centered primarily upon quali 
ities which promote high yield per aere In long-staple work, on 
the contrary, the length and character of the lint must be as 
fully taken into account as the question of yield The problem 


s complicated to that extent, but is none the less interesting 
My own experiments in seed selection. which are being con 
ducted in the Mississippi Delta, as well as the efforts of the Mis 
sissippi experiment station, are being directed principally toward 
the development of satisfactory cottons with some length of 
staple for culture under boll-weevil conditions We are inter 
ested in fine cottons of all lengths, but the most urgent need in 


our section is for a satisfactory cotton of one-and-one-eighth te 


one-and-three-sixteenths inch staple. Our principal efforts are 
being put on that class of cotton, and there our most promising 
results have been secured We are not entirely neglecting the 


rv even short-staple cotton, however 


extra staples 1 

For the past few years the demand for staples of one and an 
eighth to one and three-sixtenths has been fairly well supplied 
in the Delta principally by the planting of Express cotton. This 
striking new type was propagated from an individual plant se 
lected in 15MM by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker of the Department of 
Agriculture. In North Texas, where it originated and was tested 
for several vears. it was not at all liked The variety was dis 
carded by the Department of Agriculture and barely missed be 
coming extinct. 

Suspecting that this type of, cotton might have considerable 
merit in the Mississippi Delta, I secured about one peck of seed 
of the discredited variety, which was planted at the Mississippi 
Delta branch experiment station in 1911. This cotton proved 
very promising at once, and efforts to trace down more seed from 
n Texas the previous season 


several bales which had been grown 
proved futile. All of the Express cotton subsequently planted 
on hundreds of thousands of acres came from that peck of seed 


Express came nearer than any other available variety toward 


meeting the demand for a long-staple cotton which could be d 
pended on to produce a fair crop under boll-weevil conditions. It 
has since become quite popular, and within the last vear or so has 


perhaps been grown more extensively than any other variety 
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the Delta region of Mississippi, if, perhaps, we include the ex- 
treme northern end of that territory. 

In spite of its popularity, the Express variety has some serious 
defects. While the plant grows well in the Delta region, it is 
not sufficiently productive. We have been comparing different 
varieties of cotton as to yield and value per acre for a number 
of years. As a result of these variety tests we find that, through 
a series of years, the best short-staple cotton will give us a 
larger profit per acre than Express or any other long-staple 
variety. Long-staple cottons, to be dependably profitable year 
after year, should be more of a staple product Or else, the pre- 
mium over short-staple prices, to be paid for longer cotton, must 
be stabilized at a higher average value, and the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the amount of the premiums must be avoided. The latter 
problem is a commercial one which has been present for a long 
time, but on which the trade has made no impression. The other 
alternative, that of increasing the productiveness of longer cotton 
relative to short-staple cotton, is a task to be undertaken through 
seed selection. 

In our experimental work we have attacked the problem in two 
different ways. In each case Express cotton, which has about 
the right length of staple for our needs, has been used as a basis 
for our work. 

In speaking of several sorts of cotton I have already stated in 
each case that the new variety has descended from a single excep- 
tional plant discovered in the field and isolated from the general 
population. That has been the mode of origin of practically all 
of the commercial varieties of cotton. This method has been em- 
ployed with Express cotton and by selecting and testing numer- 
ous rather distinct types, several new strains of Express have 
been established and introduced. These new strains have shown 
improvement in one way or another over the original variety, but 
the advantage has not been sufficiently great and we have not 
been entirely satisfied with the results. 

Still another method of improvement was open to us. The ap- 
plication of modern principles of heredity to practical work has 
helped to explain and has simplified many of the breeder’s prob- 
lems. On the basis of these principles we have gone at our cot- 
ton-breeding problems by crossing certain varieties, each sepa- 
rately possessing desirable qualities which were lacking in the 
other, but which we wished to combine in a new type. The Ex- 
press variety, carrying a fair staple, has been used as one parent 
in several crosses. 

As I have already stated, the chief defect with Express cotton 
is the low yield of lint. This low yield is due principally to a 
low percentage of lint. That is, the ratio of lint to seed cotton 
is low. As compared with short staple, the long-staple cottons 
invariably give a lower lint percentage, and this factor princi- 
pally accounts for their relatively small yield. 

But the Express variety possesses certain very valuable quali- 
ties. In addition to the length of staple, it is early, it fruits 
rapidly, producing many flowers and setting many bolls within 
a given period during the fruiting season. In this respect it is a 
good variety from the boll-weevil standpoint. The problem then 
was to produce a type with larger bolls and with a higher lint 
percentage. For the other parent certain short-staple varieties, 
having these qualities in a high degree as well as having other 
desirable characters, were crossed with Express. Subsequently 
we have isolated some very promising types from the mixed popu- 
lations which resulted from the crosses. Through selection and 
testing, these hybrid strains have proved fixed in type and their 
merit, as compared with standard varieties, has been demon- 
strated. It has not been possible, of course, to achieve the ideal 
result of transferring, unaltered, the best qualities of each parent 
to the new type and of completely excluding the undesirable fea- 
tures. For instance, it will never perhaps be possible to develop 
by hybridization a type with very long staple and a high percent- 
age of lint. But this correlation can be and in our experiments 
has been broken to some extent. 

We have produced two or three types which have nearly, if not 
quite, as long lint as the Express parent, but with very much 
higher lint percentages, though not as high as the short-staple 
parent. What we have lost in lint percentage, as compared with 
the short parent, however, has been offset by a gain in the num- 
ber of bolls. The lint yields of the new hybrid forms proved last 
year to be practically as good as the lint yield of the short- 
At the same time, the length of staple of the 


staple parent. 


longer new types is nearly, if not fully, as good as the Express 
parent and, naturally, worth several cents a pound more than 
a short staple. 

When a certain combination of characters is desired in a new 
type the most favorable method for securing the combination is 
by hybridization of varieties which possess the characters sepa- 
rately. The surest method is to figure the problem out in ad- 
vance on the basis of genetic principles and then work the plan. 
If we depend entirely on the selection of variations which ap- 
pear in existing varieties, then we must depend on nature to 
produce the desired heritable variation and the selector must 
chance to discover it. The odds are too strong against the suc 
cess of such an undertaking where the form sought is a radical 
departure from any available type already in existence. It is 
true that most of our commercial varieties have originated in this 
way. Most of them have been introduced by farmers. In the 
list of short-staple varieties, however, with few exceptions, the 
named varieties within any distinct group are not very different, 

Most of the progress in the improvements of cotton in the future 
should be expected to come from specialists working systematic- 
ally at the problem in State and Government institutions or 
working through private agencies. 

The difficulties involved in the development of new varieties 
are numerous, and progress is necessarily slow. There is so 
much that we would like to have in a new variety of cotton that 
a great many factors must receive attention. For example, if we 
are working with long-staple cotton, the negative correlation be- 
tween length of staple and percentage of lint which I have al- 
ready mentioned is sure to complicate matters for the breeder. 
No matter whether we are working on long or short-staple cot- 
ton, a certain degree of resistance to plant diseases, particularly 
cotton wilt and boll-rot diseases, must be maintained Bolls 
must be large and relatively stormproof, but easily picked. The 
plant must flower rapidly and the bolls must develop and mature 
in a relatively short period, for boll-weevil conditions. 

These are some of the qualities desired by the grower. Sinc« 
cotton is grown to be spun, we must consider the qualities which 
interest the spinner, especially if we are dealing with long-staple 
cotton. In addition to the length of staple, the spinner wants 
his cotton to have certain other qualities. Any cotton should be 
as free from waste as possible. The finer grades should be abl: 
to produce a strong yarn, whatever the lint qualities may be on 
which strength of yarn depends. Long-staple cotton should show 
fineness and silkiness, and above all, the spinner tells us, it must 
be uniform. 

Of all these qualities, length and uniformity of staple are thé 
most tangible to the worker in the field and in the field labora 
tory. Uniformity of soil and purity of type, to which I shall 
refer later, are important qualities in influencing the regularity 
of the staple. Apart from these factors, uniformity in the length 
of fibers on the seed can be influenced by seed selection and 
should always receive the cotton breeder's attention 

These and numerous other considerations, many of which are 
more or less antagonistic, complicate the task of developing supe- 
Repeated selection and testing are 
It is impossible to 


rior new varieties of cotton. 
necessary. Time is an important element. 
get all the good things into one package, but with care and per- 
severance most of them, in the long run, can be crowded in. 
One of our problems, when we are testing new strains. is the 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory estimate from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, of the relative value of a new product. 
Until the new strain reaches the stage of quantity production 
and we are able to sell bale lots on the market we cannot deter- 
mine definitely how much better or worse the new type is than 
a standard variety to which we may be comparing it in the field. 
We can ascertain fairly early in the life of a new strain the 
relative yield and other qualities which determine its merit from 
the grower’s point of view. On the basis of our field tests we 
may find that a certain new cotton can be depended on to pro- 
duce, we may say, 5 or 10 per cent more or less lint per acre 
than a standard variety. If the yield is 5 per cent less, but the 
staple is longer and more uniform than the cotton commonly 
grown, then the important question is this: Can the grower de- 
pend on receiving from the trade as much as 5 per cent or more 
in excess of the price of common cotton to pay him for switching 
to the new variety? If not, it is certain that the grower will 
never adopt the new variety, however excellent the character of 
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the lint, because the planter can be depended on, naturally, to 
grow the kind of cotton which will pay him best. 

It is important, therefore, to the cotton breeder to have his 
samples carefully valued early in the testing of a new strain, so 
that he may not waste his time unnecessarily long on unprofit- 
able types. 

Spinning tests which have been run for us on small lots of cot- 
tons, through the courtesy of certain mills, have not been entirely 
satisfactory, because they have merely given certain data, which 
are not particularly intelligible to the agriculturist. They have 
failed to supply the final complete estimate of relative merit. 

Likewise the valuations given on samples submitted to cotton 
factors or brokers are not always satisfactory, because they may 
not have had a recent sale of the kind of cotton in question, and 
may not be in a position to give the desired information. Fur- 
thermore, the cotton classer bases his estimate of worth mainly 
on grade and staple, and does not consider to any great extent, 
because they are difficult to detect, the finer points of character 
which may affect spinning value. 

Finally, the question of maintaining a supply of pure seed of 
superior varieties is of utmost importance. This is not strictly 
a plant-breeding proposition, because the origination of some- 
thing new is not involved. It is a very vital and practical ques- 
tion, however, of almost equal importance with the problems of 
developing better varieties. 

When a variety becomes widely cultivated the seed stock of the 
average grower is sure to become contaminated. This contami- 
pation results partly from cross pollination effected by insects, 
but the principal source of trouble is the mechanical mixing of 
seed and of seed cotton at public ginneries. There is little hope 


of relief from this very frequent mixing of seed stocks, and the 
most satisfactory remedy is the frequent renewal of the seed stock 
by the grower after his cotton begins to deteriorate. 

There must be a source of pure seed to which the grower may 
turn when in need of a new supply. Seed selection is useful in 
maintaining the purity of planting seed stocks. Either the de- 
teriorated stock must be displaced by a new improved strain if 
one superior to the variety in use has been developed, or else a 
pure stock of the old variety must be obtained 

In this connection, well organized and well managed seed farms 
can perform and to some extent are performing a very valuable 
service. It is up to the seed farms to make available adequate 
supplies of pure seed which will be needed by farmers from time 
to time. These seed must either be of new improved varieties 
which have been developed recently or, in the absence of such 
new productions, they must be pure uniform stocks of satisfac- 
tory older varieties. This purity can be maintained by seed 
selection and isolation from other cottons, together with scrupu 
lous care in ginning. Properly equipped seed farms with trained 
and experienced specialists and with adequate facilities for ex- 
perimental work are the proper agencies to render this service. 
The experiment stations are doing useful work in research and 
in developing new varities, but they cannot be expected to supply 
more than a very limited amount of seed. The average farmer 
is not equipped by training nor with facilities for constantly 
producing an abundant supply of dependable seed. 

I think I have pointed out to you some of the valuable service 
which seed selection has rendered to the cotton industry. I be- 
lieve I may safely predict that from this time on still more sub 


stantial benefits may be expected from this class of work 


Cotton Insurance. 


By MILTON DarRGAN, Manager Royal Insurance Co. of Liverpool, Atlanta, Ga 


[Two particular subjects on cotton insurance discussed by Mr. Dargan are the cost of such insurance 
and the possibilities of lowering it, and to what extent cotton interests could aid in bringing about this 


result. 


The margin of profit is so small on cotton insurance that any present reduction is not warranted, 


he said. About $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 is annually paid in premiums for insurance protection on cot- 
ton. Reduction of losses is pointed out as the only way to materially lower rates, and it is suggested that 
this can be brought about by limiting congestion, fireproof construction and by better fire protection of 


storage facilities and plants.—Editor Manufacturers 


Realizing that your members are well informed as to the various 
methods by which cotton may be insured, and that a detailed, ele- 
mentary discussion of this phase of my subject would be quite out 
of place, I am, therefore, led to a consideration of the more gen- 
eral aspects of insurance and of our relations with our patrons and 
with cotton interests generally. It seems necessary, however, to 
refer to the various classes of insurance required, in order that we 
may have this clearly before us in our consideration of the general 
subject. I am sure that the following subdivisions will constitute 
a complete classification of the risks to be covered, namely : 

Ist. In or near gins, or on plantations, whether it be lint or 
baled cotton. 

2d. In the local warehouse or yard in the smaller towns. Gen- 
erally, these are comparatively small accumulations, 

3d. In transit to interior points of concentration. 

4th. In compresses or in warehouses of considerable capacity 
at interior points of concentration. Usually this risk is that of the 
shipper, of the railway under its bills of lading while in the com- 
press, or of the compress company itself, if it assumes the railway 
or storage risk. 

5th. In transit to ports or to mill centers, in the United States 
or Canada, and in warehouses after arrival, and 

6th. At the ports, either in large warehouses or compresses, or 
at the port terminals. 

The fire risk ashore eyds when the cotton is loaded aboard ship 
for foreign destination. Fire insurance companies are prepared to 
furnish indemnity under all the foregoing circumstances by means 
of policies or certificates covering the owners or their bankers in 
specifically named locations, on which the premium is to be paid in 
advance, or for the railway company while the cotton is at their 
risk in transit, or for buyers or shippers who purchase over an 


Record. | 


extended territory, the railway and buyers’ risk being generally 
covered under open policies attaching wherever the cotton may be 
Under these open covers the assured furnishes daily reports of 
liability, and the premium is calculated on the daily average on 
hand, provision being made, however, for a minimum premium 
The companies writing the marine insurance furnish the water 
borne cover, their policies attaching to final destination. 

There seems, therefore, to be no legitimate demand for insurance 
which cannot be supplied readily under the present system, which 
system is the outgrowth of all past experience 

Difficulty in procuring sufficient insurance at congested points, 
due to the gradual increase in the number of bales stored subject 
to one fire (which condition became more and more acute during 
the 10 or 15 years preceding the war) arose even at the low price 
of cotton then prevailing, but the companies increased their facili 
ties, largely through foreign treaties of reinsurance, and thus re 
lieved the pressure. 

I will confine myself to two subjects: 


Ist. The cost of insurance and the possibility of lowering it, 
and if we find that it cannot be lowered by the underwriters under 
present conditions. 

2d. How can the cost be lowered in future. and how can cotton 
interests lend their aid in accomplishing this result? 

The experience of the companies on cotton has not been alto 
gether favorable for some time. For the past two years the busi 
ness has shown marked improvement, but if we take the record for 
the past 15 years, the margin of profit is so small as not to war- 
rant any present reduction, whatever we may find ourselves able 
to do if this good record continues. I am not trying to prove this 
te you by statistics, but this statement of fact can be demon- 
strated to anyone who may be interested by records, which are 
accessible to me, of those companies that co-operate in our organ- 
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izations through which statistics are available, and those outside 
are such a small factor in the business as to render it unlikely that 
their results would seriously affect the totals. 

The cost of insurance is not of special interest to cotton buyers, 
provided they are assured that their competitors are not obtaining 
an advantage in this respect, but it is of importance to the pro- 
ducer, since I think it is generally admitted that he must bear all 
costs attaching to cotton as affecting the price he receives for it. 
Unnecessary cost is, however, more a matter of public concern 
than of concern to any individual. 

The value of the cotton crop is approximately $1,500,000,000, 
and while the amount of the premiums paid for fire insurance is 
not available as a whole, the best-informed underwriters estimate 
it to be about $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. Approximately 75 cents 
per $100 of value is therefore the annual insurance charge. Sup- 
pose it were possible, and I believe it is, to reduce this, even if not 
more than 20 cents per $100 of value. That would mean $3,000,- 
000 per annum on the basis of a crop worth $1,500,000,000. Cer- 
tainly this would seem to be worth while, and if it is, and if I have 
sufficiently indicated to you why the insurance companies cannot 
on present experience make the reduction out of hand, we come to 
the second subject, since the question naturally arises, ““How can 
rates be lowered if the business is not already more profitable to 
the companies than seems to be justified?’ The answer is simple— 
“reduction of losses.” This, from every standpoint—saving to the 
producer, removal of danger of destruction to other property, les- 
sening the adverse effect on the Commonwealth of a property loss 
which is not replaced by insurance and the conservation of cotton 
which is needed by the world—is a task worthy of our best co- 
operative methods. The saving of $3,000,000 or more per annum 
in insurance charges is but the least of these benefits. 

When I suggest the desirability of aid from cotton interests by 
co-operation, the natural query will be, “‘How can this be brought 
about?” 

I can best answer this by showing what has already been done. 
An organization of fire insurance companies became necessary be- 
eause of the complaints of the owners of compresses and ware- 
houses as to the conflicting suggestions of individual company in- 
spectors looking to desired improvements. They wished to deal 
with one inspector or one architect or engineer representing all in- 
surance interests. They were manifestly correct, and the organ- 
ization was formed and immediately set for itself the task of im- 
proving risks. It met with opposition from a few companies who 
contributed nothing of brains to solve the difficulties nor of money 
to employ expert advisers. They continually offered more liberal 
terms in an effort to get the business, not apparently realizing that 
they would suffer loss under existing conditions. Fortunately, but 
few of the important cotton merchants forsook their older and 
longer tried friends, and we are glad to say that they came to be- 
lieve that which we already knew, that unless they helped to bet- 
ter conditions, no permanent improvement could be brought about, 
and therefore the rates, even of cut-rate companies, would neces- 
sarily advance. The cotton interests similarly found in their ranks 
those who were willing to grasp the shadow, not realizing that 
they were losing the substance. Nevertheless, the organization 
referred to conferred with the marine companies, the warehous- 
men, owners of compresses, wharf companies and railroads, and, in 
short, with all interests that recognized the need of the hour. and 
the result has been that compresses and warehouses were graded 
on their merits and rated accordingly. The owners, finding it to 
their interest in many ways, including a reduction in insurance 
rates, subdivided them by means of firewalls into compartments 
holding not over 5000 bales, and many warehouses were subdivided 
into compartments of far less capacity. The warehouses were bet- 
ter built, many of them of fireproof construction and equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, for which the rates became nominal. 
The South Memphis warehouses, the Candler warehouse in At- 
lanta, the New Moody and Kempner warehouses at Galveston, the 
Dock Board warehouses at New Orleans, two or three of similar 
construction at Houston, one at Savannah, two at Augusta. and 
many others, may be cited as illustrations of the result of co-oper- 
ation between all interests, followed by materially lowered insur- 
wnee rates. Wharf and railway properties have undergone similar 
improvement and present no possibilities of a conflagration such as 
those which have occurred. 


The Government has recently adopted a standard for bonded 


cotton warehouses and has passed an act to govern their operation. 


Many of the States have passed warehouse acts looking to better 
construction and administration, but some of them seem to lack 
somewhat in provisions that would enable the State authorities to 
bring them up to the Government standard. Large interests are 
now engaged in the construction or acquisition of warehouses at 
all important points in the South. 

This is but a brief history of the co-operative efforts that have 
but fairly begun. The result is apparent in the decreased losses 
of the past two years. Let it continue, and rates must come down 
Whatever may be said by those not informed, rates of insurance 
companies have always risen or fallen with the rise or fall of the 
losses. No agreement to maintain rates can stand against this nat- 
ural law of trade, nor do we wish it. We prefer a profit on the 
smaller volume of good business produced by low rates to a loss on 
a large volume of bad business at high rates, just as each of you 
would in your own business. Whilst the larger income reduces the 
overhead expense, this does net always make good the loss if the 
business be bad. 

I stated that there was a possibility of saving $5,000,000 per 
annum if the average rate be reduced 20 cents per $100 of value 
It may be reduced still further, but if we assume that only $3,000,- 
000 can be saved, that would represent at 5 per cent the annual 
interest on $60,000,000. From the standpoint of interest earnings 
alone, then, it would seem that the owners of cotton properties 
could afford to spend $60,000,000 in order to effect such a saving 
But the conservation of property, rather than any possible saving 
in insurance charges, is the stronger argument. Our Government 
wants it, we all want it, excepting alone the man who draws profit 
from misfortune, and he is not to be considered. 


May I bespeak the continued and increased co-operation of each 
of you with the underwriters in order to bring about better condi- 
tions of handling the crop? Let's improve the gin, the small ware- 
house, the large warehouse, the compress, the railroad and steam- 
ship terminals. Let's limit the congestion in so far as it can be 
done without increasing too much the cost of handling. Let's have 
better baling of cotton, less exposure by sparks and to weather. 
less waste. In short, there is no line of endeavor, looking to con- 
servation of cotton and a better and more friendly attitude be- 
tween the cotton interests and the underwriters, to which we will 
not lend our very strongest sympathy. 

In our general business, as with cotton, our greatest efforts are 
exerted in reducing the fire waste—a Government duty, it seems 
to me, but a duty that has been left largely to underwriters until 
within the past few years. The States are now, most of them 
active in assisting us. 

In Jaying our rates we offer strong inducements for improving 
risks and lessening hazards. We maintain inspection bureaus to 
search for and point out defects, engineering departments to sug- 
gest standards for construction and equipment, and scientific re 
search departments to discover causes of fires in processes of 
manufacture and in the storage of property, and in the testing of 
materials and protective devices. The organization maintained by 
us was tendered in its entirety, with the service of all our special 
agents, to the Government when war was declared, was accepted 
by them, and we have their testimony as to the valuable work done 
without cost to the Govrenment. We do not “play a lone hand,” 
but I fear we have been too modest and have not let the business 
community know it as well as we do. I am therefore now telling 
you this that each of you, and every property-holder, may have the 
benefit of our counsel as never before. A letter addressed to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in New York, will receive 
instant attention and place you in touch with the particular de- 
partment with which you should consult. 

I would suggest that as we have set up our committees to act 
with cotton conferences, you will set up your committees to act 
with insurance conferences, that wherever, in this country or 1 
the larger field, we may need each other, we may receive from you 
in similar measure, that full co-operation which we here promis« 
for ourselves. Our mutual efforts must be crowned with a suc 
cess that will not be selfish, but will prove beneficial to ever) 


interest. 
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The Compression of Cotton 


By W. D. Nessirt, President, Warrant 


Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


[Everyone agrees that the American system of handling and baling cotton, from the field to the 


mill, is wasteful to the extreme. 


Though Mr. Nesbitt concedes the importance of high density cotton 


baling to reduce shipping and cargo space, he lays particular stress upon the voroper covering of the 


bales. 


He states that the use of heavy jute bagging and ties and the tearing of the cover through han- 


dling and cutting of samples are responsible for the practice of deducting 6 per cent for tare, and that 
this fixed rule has done more to prevent improvement in baling and compression than any other one fac- 
tor. Mr. Nesbitt says that what is essential now is that while compressing bales to a greater density, we 
should get away from the wasteful slipshod methods of covering and handling by substituting at the time 
of compressing, clean, uncut, light covering.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The primary object of cotton compression is to conserve ship- 
ping space and reduce transportation costs. Incidentally, it con 
serves storage space, and when properly and scientifically done, it 
improves the appearance of the packages, reduces fire and weather 
hazards and prevents much waste of package contents. 

The trade can best and most quickly bring about maximum effi 
ciencies in baling, compressing and marketing by three changes: 
Different 
processes will be encouraged to standardize on the best and least 


1 Buy net lint instead of gross weight of bales. 


weighty covering. 

2. Recognize in transportation rates the saving to carriers in 
bandling uniform, dense and well-covered bales. Freight rates 
based on the deadly average cost make efficiency lend its ability to 
carry carelessness and indifference. 

3. Recognize in insurance rates the savings to insurance com- 
panies from fire and weather damages consequent upon handling 
compact bales with thoroughly covered or calendered surfaces. 
This Saving is enormous as’ compared with their past losses when 
handling loose and exposed lint that searches for and combines 
with dirt and water and at every stopping place beckons to fire to 
join it in savage conflagration. 

What is true of the cotton bale largely applies to packages of 
various other bulky commodities, such as cotton-hull fiber, wool, 
hay, rags, waste paper. leather and tin scrap, etc. 

The world war of 1914-18 has taught us the use of many sub- 
stances and waste products previously considered valueless, and 
necessity has compelled us to exercise ingenuity in the more effi 
cient use of facilities and the value of applying new methods to 
old problems. 

Under compulsion and for our governments, we learned and 
profitably acted. 

Are we now carelessly and lazily to slip back into wasteful 
ways, or are we not rather to apply these lessons and methods to 
the profitable upbuilding of our individual undertakings and for 
the increase and benefit of our national and international com- 
merce ? 

After the field cost of producing cotton, the cost of baling, trans- 
porting and marketing is the least understood and poorest organ- 
ized of any department of the great cloth industry, and offers the 
greatest financial return for systematic and intelligent standard- 
ization. Here, by the more efficient use of facilities and elimina- 
tion of waste, is the great opportunity to reduce the cotton cloth- 
ing bill, and fundamental in it is the the careful and thoughtful 
preparation of the 20,006,000 packages which, across the conti- 
nents and seas, have to travel, with many transfers by one carrier 
to another, from cotton field to fiber factory. 

The loafing, half-loaded or idle freight car, as the light-loaded 
or ship in ballast, adds its burden to the world’s total transporta- 
tion cost, and to the extent that all cars and all ships move 
promptly with full loads, is the transportation cost bill of the 
world reduced. 

Cotton as it comes unbaled from the gin is in the form most 
suitable for the spindle, but in order to economically reach the 
distant factory it must reduce its volume to the smallest compass 
possible not injurious to the staple, even though the factory has 
later to reverse the process and with openers again expand the 
bulk before delivery to the spindles. 

Invention answered demand, and at the ports steam compressors 
began to appear. These machines reduced the bulk and enabled 
the ships to double their loads. The railroads then recognizing 
the advantage to them of having the reduction of bulk made inland 
before their haul, rather than at the ports, encouraged the build- 
ing of compressors, and in some instances built them themselves 


at large interior shipping points. The ships still paid for the com 
pression, but the railroads shared the benefit by loading in their 
cars 40 to 50 bales instead of 20 to 25, as was the load whet 
forwarded uncompressed 

Gradually interior compression extended and became genera 
the steamships requiring cotton for shipment to be compressed to 


an average density of 22', 


pounds per cubic foot. Then for ship 
ments to American mills at distances exceeding approximately 200 
miles, as well as to ports, the custom was established of compress 
ing at interior points, the railroads making a difference in the 
freight rate between compressed and uncompressed cotton suffi 
cient to pay the cost of compression. This has resulted in com 
pression at the ports of only that cotton which originates in near 
by territory and such development of interior compression and 
concentrating points throughout the cotton territory that the num 
ber has finally reached a total of some 300. 

The exposure to weather and rough handling of the bales on the 
plantations, river banks, railroad platforms and terminals early 
made it necessary to use a very strong. heavy and ventilated cov 
ering, and jute bagging came to be almost universally adopted 
The tearing of the covering through handling, and its frequent cut 
ting for samples made it necessary at compresses and terminals to 
mend and patch the covers. 

Including the iron bands, jute covering and patches, the total 
weight of covering was about 30 pounds per bale of 500 pounds 
gross, and the Liverpool custom was established of deducting 6 
per cent for tare. This fixed rule of the trade has done more to 
prevent improvement in baling and compressing than any other 
one thing. 

With the exception of the round bale undertaking between 1890 
and 1900 and some high density experiments about 1907, no real 
improvements in baling were accomplished until the necessities of 
war made closer packing of bales imperative, and then the spin 
ning of American cotton packed to 32 to 36 pounds density dis 
proved to spinners their idea that such densities, when properly 
accomplished, were injurious to the fiber. The step from 10 to 22 
pounds density was accompanied by the same fears and objections 
in 1860-80 as have followed the step from 22 to 32 pounds in 1918 

The values and economies of the bales of 332 pounds minimum 
density have been established and are accepted, and such packing 
when bales are intended for long shipment or long storage, will 
soon be universally required. 

What is essential now is that while making this density improve 
ment we get away from the slipshod methods of covering and han 
dling and save the dropping waste from packages that has for 
years daily cried out to a drowsy financial and trade conscience 

The factory cannot spin the bale covering. and the cotton pro 
ducer does not have it and must buy it. The producer has lint 
cotton to sell, and that is what the spinner wants to buy and is 
willing to pay for. All costs of purchasing, applying and transport 
ing covering is an expense borne by the producer and consumer, 
and to the extent that it is unnecessary is a waste that decreases 
the net price to the producer and increases the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. 

The character and amount of covering required to protect bales 
under the o'd conditions of handling. storing and trarisporting are 
not now always necessary for proper protection, but are required 
only on account of the 6 per cent rule of the trade. 

The jute bagging now covering bales is stripped at the mills and 
is shipped back, even from across seas, to be patched and re 
used on succeeding cotton crops until it finally wears itself out in 
travel and eats up its value in freight tolls. 

It is entirely possible, with an agreement between seller and 
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buyer, to deduct actual tare instead of 6 per cent and to forward 
the bales from many compression and concentration points com- 
pletely and satisfactorily covered with a total tare, including 
bands, of 13 pounds, instead of 30 pounds per bale. This is ac- 
complished at a cost of from 3 to 4 cents per bale by removing 
the jute bagging at the time of compression and substituting clean, 
uncut, light covering and immediately redelivering to the cotton 
producer the jute sides for covering his following bales. This saves 
on each bale the freight on 17 pounds of unnecessary covering. 

With the use of the new hydro-electric compressars, where only 
450 total tons pressure is applied, instead of 2000 to 2500, tons 
used in all the old processes, the lighter covering is substituted 
without danger of tearing the cloth or of cutting the staple, as 
sometimes occurs with green or damp fiber when subjected to the 
old tremendous pressures where densities exceeding 60 pounds per 
cubic foot in the jaws of the press during the reducing process are 
necessary in order to secure and finally retain the shipping density 
of 22 to 32 pounds. 

With American exports of 8,000,000 bales and a freight rate of 

2 per hundredweight from point of origin on this side to destina- 
tion on the other, the saving in freight on 17 pounds of unneces- 
sary covering is 34 cents per bale, or a total of $2,720,000 per 
annum. 

The fact that these baies are neat and compact removes the criti- 
cism long justly directed at the appearance of the American bale. 
The fact that on all surfaces they are compact or are completely 
covered absolutely eliminates the past fearful waste from pulling 
or dropping of fiber and reduces to a minimum the fire hazard. 

Twenty-six thousand cotton gins scattered throughout the cotton 
belt over an area of some 1,500,000 square miles, engaged in sepa- 
rating the seed and lint of a 13,000,000-bale cotton crop, had an 
average of 500 bales each per season, and the annual income from 
tolls at $2 per bale of $1000. The great majority could not then 
and cannot now afford to supply any but the simplest machinery 
and cheapest labor, and therefore it was and is practically im- 
possible, except perhaps by slow stages of evolution and elimina- 
tion, from the many small to the greatly fewer, but larger plants, 
to profitably introduce at the gin plants proper complete and most 
efficient baling machinery. 

In America, unlike the system in Egypt and China, we gin 
largely at the cotton field and assemble at rehandling, sorting and 


reduction plants the lint cotton and cottonseed separately. 
Whether better or worse than the Eastern method of assembling, 
the seed cotton in large quantities at ginning centers, it is here 
the long-established method, and millions of dollars in ginning, 
compressing, warehousing and other plants are invested on this 
basis. Changes, even if for the better, will come slowly and only 
by evolution. Our present task is to improve to the maximum of 
efficiency our existing facilities. 

The American cotton crop in characteristics varies widely from 
season to season; varies with different pickings of the same sea- 
son, and even pickings of identical dates vary from section to 
section, and even from farm to farm in the same section, as there 
is a variation in seed, soil, cultural and picking methods. These 
variations, sometimes slight, sometimes great, apply to the length 
and strength of staple, to discolorations, shading by slight gradua- 
tions from whites into grays, blues, slates, pinks, reds and rusties: 
to foreign matter, consisting of leaves, ete., in large pieces of con- 
siderable quantities or small amounts of peppery particles. 

A variation of even one-thirty-second of an inch in length of 
staple makes a bale unsatisfactory to certain spinners. and wh'le 
one spinner can use very slightly pink or blue or spotted cotton, 
such bales to another are hurtful to his product and should be 
eliminated from his shipments. 

Under our American system of concentrating the bales of lint at 
central grading and compression points, the expert cotton graders 
have the opportunity of fully examining each bale and carefully 
selecting for each user just the bales that best suit his particular 
product. Such careful re-examination and selection brings best 
results to the spinners, and enables the producer and seller to se 
cure the best price from the satisfied user of his particular char- 
acter of cotton. 

While there is some expense to this concentration and com- 
pressing, it is a trade necessity, and more than pays its cost in the 
saving and satisfaction to the spinner and increased price brought 
to the producer and seller. 

Man, since he first undertook to bear burdens, has, for conven- 
ience, assembled articles into bundles and has striven to make 
these bundles as compact as possible. The science of bulk reduc 
tion and of conserving shipping and storage space has now re- 
cruited students from the ranks of war experience. Let us in our 
industry encourage their studies and profit by their discoveries 


Transportation of Cotton by Rail 


By W. S. Turner, Secretary Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, Little Rock, Ark. 


| Admitting that there should be a governing power placed over the railroads and paying due respect 
to the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to the work of the railroads during the transpor- 
tation crisis, Mr. Turner nevertheless believes that with a better ordered and better defined control of the 


railroads there is no necessity for other than private management. 


The stupendous volume of cotton 


handled by rail is seen in the statement that, based on a 12,000,000-bale cotton crop, to transport this, in- 


cluding *the seed. requires about 1,000,000 carload units. 


Mr. Turner thinks that the present system of 


handling cotton will not admit of much change, and he predicts that the high density bale idea is doomed, 
basing his opinion on the fact that when a minimum load of 37,500 pounds of condensed cotton is car- 
ried on a standard 36-foot box car, lumber loaded on the same type of car has a minimum of only 34,000 


pounds. 
ence is shown thereon. 


Mr. Turner asks that all dealers in cotton refuse to buy on country ladings unless billing refer- 
He also says a system of marking is needed which will readily identify the bale 


from the country station to the compress, and from compress to domestic destination, and to foreign 


port.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


I wish at once to indicate my attitude toward the railroads. I 
believe it is time to stop ridicule, adverse criticism and, perhaps, 
even abuse of the railroads, and put into practice the all-important 
principle of co-operation, and in this way lend a hand toward 
securing for our business and our personal comforts those things 
which we have been trying to secure by opposition and antagonism. 
I believe the time has come when we should refuse to return to our 
State Legislatures and to our National Congress men whose prin- 
cipal basis for re-election is because of that which they “did” to 
the railroads. I believe that we should especially discourage our 
State Legislatures from indulging in regulatory laws governing 
transportation, when the effect of such laws directly interferes 
with interstate traffic. Ninety per cent of our traffic is interstate. 
The service on this, however, is practically all subject to State 
laws, and not infrequently to municipal regulations. -It is hard to 
conceive how any business can be a success which has 48 regu- 


latory bodies making rules or laws beneficially or adversely bear- 


ing on the welfare of the enterprise. Most assuredly do we be 
heve that the Interstate Commerce Commission should have their 
powers enlarged. They should have power to initiate rates and 
rules of traffic and should have power over minimum as well as 
maximum rates, 

With a better ordered and better defined control of the railroads 
there is no necessity for other than private management. The rec- 
ords of transportation, whether for success or failure, during the 
war period is no criteriog for times of peace. Reference to such 
records may be unfair to the Government and to the whole rail- 
road crowd. ‘The burden which was placed on transportation dur- 
ing the war period was simply beyond its capacity to accommo 
date, and, like a stream during a freshet, it overflowed. 

Based on a 12,000,000-bale cotton crop, to transport this, in- 
cluding, with the lint, the seed, requires about 1,000,000 carload 
units. In the transportation of cotton by rail there are two prin- 
cipal moves—from the country station to the compress and from 
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the compress to the port if for export, or to final destination if 
domestic. In the first movement the cotton is flat or uncom- 
pressed, and weighs about 11%, pounds to the cubic foot. In the 
second move it has been compressed to a density of 2214 pounds 
or more to the cubic foot if standard, or 33 pounds or more to the 
cubic foot if high densitied. This has reference only to the stand- 
ard bale of cotton, weighing about 500 pounds, 27 inches wide, 54 
inches long, and, before being compressed, will average about 50 
inches high. 

Transportation of cotton by rail embraces much more than the 
two movements just referred to. Warehousing at point of origin 
and at the transit point is a distinctive feature, and because of 
the extraordinary damage caused by exposure during the 1918-19 
season, this is now receiving especial attention. Speaking for 
Arkansas, the compresses of our State now have an undershed 
capacity for uncompressed cotton equal to two-fifths of a norma! 
crop, and I believe that this is about representative of the South- 
western region, and perhaps of the entire South. Our compress 
system has a faculty of rising to emergencies, and, in regard to in- 
sufficient warehouse capacity, we wish to offer the same advice 
that the nursery poet offered to Little Bo-Peep. 

Cotton rates and rules are predicated almost entirely on the 
single-bale movement. The one principal exception is the carload 
rate to the Pacific coast. It requires a well-ordered system to con- 
vert cotton from the condition at the gin to the requirements for 
the market. The two transportation terms used in handling cot- 
ton are “floating” and “forwarding ;” floating, from the gin point 
to concentration or compress point, and forwarding, from the 
latter point to destination. At the concentration point cotton is 
sampled and typed, graded and classed, compressed and marked, 
and is financed. 

Sotton is floated on a cotton bill of lading, which lading is taken 
up by the cotton dealer's banker at concentration point and is held 
by the banker as collateral. When the carriers deliver the cotton 
to the compress they take up a compress receipt or ticket for each 
bale of cotton delivered and deliver such tickets to the banker 
and take up the country bill of lading. The banker now holds the 
compress receipts or tickets as collateral. In the meantime the 
dealer, who has been kept advised, proceeds to select into even run- 
ning grades the cotton for the market, and then directs the com- 
press to press and mark and load into cars the number of bales 
called for in the spinner’s order. When the loading is complete, 
on a certificate to this effect issued by the carrier's inspector in 
charge at the compress, the railroad issues the forwarding bill of 
lading to the dealer, who takes same to the banker, who, in turn, 
delivers to him an equal number of compress tickets as there are 
bales of cotton covered by the bill of lading. and the dealer delivers 
these tickets back to the compress for cancellation and the satisfy- 
ing of records. The banker makes draft on the spinner or his 
agent, the dealer is credited with the proceeds, and all records are 
closed at the compress point. 

To some, who give thought to the present system of handling 
cotton, our methods are primitive. Perhaps so. but in this respect 
it is a good deal like the good old religion which was good enough 
for our fathers and is good enough for me. Here is a business 
which will not admit of much change. Men meet in conventions, 
the purpose of which is to arrange reforms in the appearance, 
dimensions and style of the bale of cotton. The reform spirit 
spreads and obtains over the entire land. It is taken up by corre- 
spondence, is advocated through the public print and is acclaimed 
from the rostrum. We feel our importance expand as we proclaim 
that which we have done toward modernization of the bale of cot- 
ton, and then the new season comes around and along comes the 
same old ragged, irregular-sized bale of King Cotton, and we all 
bow in sentimental respect, and in our hearts are glad that it is 
so. The King looks badly ; long live the King. Improved methods 
of seed selection and of farming are good. Methods of marketing 
admit occasional reforms, but the actual handling of the bale of 
cotton will not admit many changes, and we wish to predict that 
the high densitied bale idea is doomed, except perhaps for export, 
and we are not convinced about that. When we are able to load 
37,500 pounds, as a minimum, of standard condensed cotton in a 
standard 36-foot box car, and lumber loading has a minimum of but 
34,000 pounds, there is but little reason why, from a transporta- 
tion necessity, there should be a call for high density. 

The actual transportation service directed to cotton may admit 
of some improvement. Railroads will not execute ladings on com- 


pressed cotton until loading into the car and car numbers and 
initials are shown in the ladings. If the Southwestern region the 
cotton must have been examined by an accredited agent of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and his certificate is 
also necessary before ladings will be issued. These are modern re- 
forms, and are good. We are now seeking a ruling from the rail 
roads to the effect that they will not issue ladings on cotton at 
country stations for compress or concentration points unless the 
cotton is loaded into the car and car number or billing reference 
is shown in the bill of lading. Anticipating a ruling to this effect, 
we would ask all dealers in cotton to refuse to buy on country 
ladings unless billing reference is shown therein, and in this re 
spect follow a trading rule now enforced in certain districts. 

There has always been agitation bearing on the marking of cot- 
ton, but up until this season nothing definite has been determined 
It is not a case of the shippers and carriers disagreeing, but all 
parties interested are trying to find some suitable, legible, perma 
nent and reasonably inexpensive mark. We need a system of 
marking which will readily identify the bale from country station 
to compress, from compress to domestic destination or port, and 
from port to foreign destination. Here is a chance for someone to 
immortalize himself with the cotton industry, and besides, as 
Colonel Sellers would have said it, “there’s niillions in it” to the 
fellow who will get a copyright on an acceptable plan. 

We recently asked the Southwestern regional director for train- 
load service on our cotton, intact and continuous movement from 
point of origin or convenient assembling point up to the farther- 
most point toward which the train can be so handled, and we now 
have this service at our disposal. At times of congestion of traffic 
this service should be invaluable. We tried this out on a ship- 
ment of 29,000 bales from one of our presses to an Eastern desti- 
nation, and had record of delivery of the last car of the movement 
before we could have secured delivery of the first car of the con- 
signment under the single-car plan. 

Just a word about rates, and I am through. 
are high, but I believe our attitude toward rates should be to favor 
higher rather than [ower rates, just so the parity is maintained. 
We believe that our charges for transportation should all be ex- 
pressed in one through rate, and that this should be high enough 
to make our cotton traffic the most attractive of all commodities 
to the carriers, and they should then yield us a service consistent 
with the charge. There is no doubt but that freight rates should 
be higher if we are to get the high character of service necessary 


Rates on cotton 


to the econemical conduct of our business. 

On railroad coupon tickets there is an admonition “void if de 
tached,” and this is the relationship which commercial develop- 
ment sustains toward transportation, “void if detached.” Next in 
importance to production is transportation, consistent with the 
adequacy of which are values to be determined of the thing to be 
transported. Distribution rectifies the law of supply and demand, 
therefore prices and values are governed almost entirely by trans- 
portation. The higher the character of the transportation service, 
the better the price of the thing transported. We recently read an 
article in which the author desperately tried to reconcile “cheap” 
and “adequate” transportation. His effort was necessarily a fail- 
ure, because, in the language of the man at the circus, “there ain't 
no such animal.” 

I believe the time has come when we should cease being inter- 
ested in objects outside the car window when the ticket-taker 
comes around, and maintain an attitude toward the carrier of 
being willing and ready to pay for the transportation which we 


need and demand. 

The Southern cotton grower, whether he be white or 
black; the small tenant working a few acres, as well 
as the great land owner cultivating many acres,should 
have just as good a chance to live comfortably in a 
house fit for habitation and with modern improve- 
ments in it as the mechanic in the cities of the South, 
or in the cities of the North and West, or as the 
farmer in the wheat and corn regions of the West. 
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Producing Better Cotton by Better Farming 


By Braprorp Knapp, Chief, Office of Extension Work South, States Relations Service, United States Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


[Ultimate success in the improvement of the cotton crop through better farming practices cannot be 
achieved, Mr. Knapp says, until the whole financial and economic situation is changed. He declares that 


a system founded upon an income from cotton alone must be a failure. 


Bankers and the credit mer- 


chants of the South must refuse to continue to loan on the basis of cotton acreage alone and turn to 
intelligent financing of a progressive agriculture. Also the farmers must learn to know something of the 
grade and staple of their cotton if they want to receive the proper benefit from market conditions. Mr. 
Knapp very justly laments the unpardonable use of the labor of women and children in the raising of 
cotton, so that the world can continue to get it cheap, and asks that may God forgive those who want 


it at the price of the labor of women and children in the cotton fields. 
world can be produced without so much labor by women. 


Cotton enough to supply the 
To compete with the world in the production 


of cotton requires brains, a balanced system of farming which produces food and feed, and a stop to the 


exploitation of labor. 


Cotton farmers have made money in the last year or two, though, as explained by 


Mr. Knapp, it is not because they received high prices for cotton, but because they have learned to grow 
more food and feedstuffs, consequently they have not been compelled to spend so much outside for these 
products, for, said he, the farmer of the South cannot buy any more at the present price received for cot- 


ton than he could when cotton was worth but 10 cents a pound. 


He outlines a safe system of farming 


by the production on the land of food for the people and enough for sale as far as possible, and by the 
maintenance and improvement of the fertility of the soil, and stressed the fact that those interested in the 
cotton crop should appreciate that the farmer as much as any other business man is entitled to the “cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit.’,—-Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The improving of the cotton crop by cultural methods, good 
farm practices and the selection of better varieties is a scien- 
tific problem almost as simple as adding two and two together. 
After long years of study and effort in this direction I came to 
the conclusion, some years ago, that the problem of improving 
the cotton crop was so interwoven with the whole system of 
farming in the Southern Sates and with the economie conditions 
surrounding the cotton farmer, that no adequate presentation of 
the subject could or should ever be made without recognizing all 
of the surrounding conditions. Improvement by better farming 
When more and 
better cotton simply reduces the price, the farmer fails to see the 


ought to mean a better income for the farmer. 


improvement The importance of this occasion demands that I 
beg your indulgence to present briefly the whole financial and 
economic situation which must needs be changed before we can 
hope for ultimate success in the improvement of the cotton crop 
through better farm practices, 


The cotton system in the South was the outgrowth of the years 


following the War between the States, when the South was poor’ 


and without credit while the world wanted cotton. In the years 
that followed a large proportion of the entire crop was grown 
Farmers 
bought their food, a great deal of the feed for their livestock. 


on a credit basis depending upon the acreage in cotton. 


their fertilizers, and practically all of their other supplies through 
the store 


Necessarily the credit prices were high, as they were 


forced to pay what it cost the Northern farmers to grow their 


food and feed, the transportation charges, and cost of distribu- 
tion to them. The interest rate on money in the cotton territory 
has always been higher than in most other sections of the United 
States, and the retail price of meat, flour and other necessities 
of life have generally ruled higher than up North. In many set 
tions of the cotton territory SO per cent of all cultivated land 


was planted to cotton When the coton crop failed the peopl 


l 
were in poverty and distress; when the cotten crop was bountifu 
and the market failed, they were likewise in poverty and distress 
The only way in the world you can improve a one-crop system is 


to produce more of that one crop. When you do that the markets 
of the world are glutted, the price drops and your effort to im 
prove brings its own disaster. On the other hand, as your fer 
tility decreases or unfavorable weather conditions or crop pests 
eut off the production of the crop, the price rises, yet you find 
that you have little, and again you are in distress. Facing either 
way you please, you are in a dilemma if your agriculture is 
founded upon the shifting sands of a one-crop system and not 
upon the rock foundation of a self-supporting agriculture. 

When I speak of a one-crop system of agriculture, please do 
not misunderstand me I know full well that the South has 
always produced a certain amount of corn, and other products, 
but, in general, it has had only one crop out of which the farmer 
obtained a cash income, only one product from the farm for sale 
in the markets of the world. 


It is the height of wisdom for the consumers, the merchants, 
the manufacturers of cotton and all those who deal with it from 
the time it leaves the hands of the farmer, to understand why a 


system founded upon an income from cotton alone must b 
failure. These reasons are: 

1. It is unsafe economically because it depends upon croy 
conditions and market conditions. War, weather conditions, in 
sect pests, over-production, seasonal conditions, ete., make the in 
come highly speculative and uncertain. 

2. No one-crop system of agriculture ever maintained 
fertility. Humus, nitrogen and other elements of the soil neces 
sary to plant growth are taken out of it by continuous crop] 


to one crop. <Any system of agriculture which permanently 
duces the productive power of the soil is a serious economie mis 
take If there were no other reason under the sun for recor 
strucing the agriculture of the South upon a broader basis, this 
reason alone would be ample. 

». An all-cotton system of agriculture fails to take livestock 
into account. Meat, and especially milk, are necessary for the 
and the health of the people. Livest« 
utilizes the waste products of the farm and returns a profit f1 
By the feeding of livestock a large 
proportion of the elements of plant food may be retained upor 


sustaining of the life 
lands otherwise unproductive 


the land. No crop responds better to the use of manure tl 
does the cotton crop. 

t. An all-cotton system is uneconomic, because under it 
plan of farm management can be devised which will give a ma 
mum vearly use of tools, machinery, equipment and labor. Far 
ing is the intelligent application of capital, labor, tools and equi 


ment to the annual business of the farm. The one-crop syst« 


Is the farmer to have long periods of idleness for both n 


compe 
chinery and labor, while a more highly diversified agriculture n 
only enables him to build up soil fertility, but increases the ar 
nual production per man and the income of the family at hom 
Thrift and industry, these two things which make agriculture t 

ost wonderful industry in the world, are found to a great 
degree in those sections which have the most highly diversitix 
agriculture, 

>. Under an all-cotton system of agriculture the return fro 
the labor comes but once a year, whereas under a more highly 
diversified system the returns come in a number of times during 
the vear. An income from eggs. butter, cheese, poultry, the on 
chard, the garden, livestock and grain, as well as cotton, gives 
many opportunities for converting labor and the fertility of the 
soil into cash. With nothing to sell but cotton we turn ou 
eapial over but once in a year. 

6. And lastly, most important of all, an all-cotton system lim 
its knowledge, narrows opportunity, fosters commercialized farnu 
ing, and fails to produce a real rural life. 

The fundamental principles laid down here constitute the 
history of other sections as well as of the South. There is 1 
opportunity to escape from these conclusions, 

But there is another thing which you men, who are at the 
other end of this thing from the producer, must face and fact 
squarely, and that is the marketing. The general marketing sys 
tem has improved considerably in some places in the last few 


years, but there is still room for great improvement. Not many 
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years ago farmers, as a rule, knew nothing about the grade and 
staple of their cotton. A large majority of them are still in the 
same condition. Unfortunately, the trade, buyers, etc., have op- 
posed the idea of teaching farmers these things. I suppose there 
will be men in this convention who will denly that, but every 
man of broad experience and observation knows that it is true, 
as a rule. When a Government grader from the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, in putting on a demonstration, tells the farmer what is the 
grade of his cotten and the length of the staple, not once, but 
hundreds of times the local buyer has sneered at it and refused 
to make any offer, saying that he was buying cotton “hog 
around” and that if this man wanted any more for his superior 
cotton he had better go ask the Government to give it to him. It 
is just as well to understand that the day when the buyer can 
fatten out of the ignorance of the farmer regarding grade, length 
of staple as well as other marketing conditions affecting the 
price, is pretty nearly past, because farmers are not going to 
stand for it very much longer. 

The time must come when producer and buyer may deal with 
a fair degree of comon and equal knowledge of grade, quality and 
market price; the cards of both parties must be face up on the 
table. Concealment, sharp practice and fraud must be elimi- 
nated. 

What steps can be taken to improve the quality and yield of 
cotton when the market conditions fail to hold out any induce- 
ment to the farmer? Except in certain sections where the pro- 
duction of improved varieties and better staple has become some- 
what systematized, the farmer who grows the better cotton has 
been forced to sell it for the same price as the poorer varieties 
raised nearby. Inferior varieties of short staple have in some 
sections almost driven out improved varieties for the simple 
reason that the agricultural forces received no assistance from 
the trade, the buying and marketing end of the game, in pro- 
ducing better varieties for the market. 

I hesitate to say it, but I think it ought to be said here, that 
the buyers and the cotton trade in general have not only frowned 
upon farmers’ co-operative organizations for the production and 
marketing of cotton, but have even sneered at them. The State 
agricultural colleges, in co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, have had to put on educational campaigns to help 
organize farmers into growing and marketing associations in 
many sections before we could take any steps worth while in im- 
proving the production of cotton by better farm methods. All 
of this kind of work has been an up-hill job. You will pardon 
my saying that it has been an up-hill job mainly because it pre- 
vented the trade from playing upon the ignorance of the farmer 
to its profit. Instead of opposing, the industry ought to go on 
record at this time as favoring the organization of local gyoups 
of farmers for the production of good cotton under good methods, 
and ought to be anxious to see that such groups of farmers re- 
ceive some consideration at the hands of the trade for their in- 
telligent effort. 

As I have.pointed out, the difficulty of the present situation 
is that cotton is too much of a credit crop. If a majority of the 
bankers and credit merchants of the South, backed by the cotton 
industry itself, continue to loan on cotton acreage alone and re- 
fuse to lend their constructive aid to the establishment of a better 
type of farming in the South, then there is no hope for the 
breaking of the present system short of a refusal on the part 
of the farmers to be financed on such a basis. Supplying farm- 
ers to raise cotton is an immense business in the South, often 
not so because of the very unsafety of the whole system. The 
supply business must give way to the intelligent financing of a 
progsessive agriculture before cotton can be improved by better 
farm practices. 

If the financial interests, especially the credit merchants, will 
change the basis of credit from acreage in the cotton crop over 
to the responsibility of the men and into the encouragement of 
a safer and better rounded system of agriculture, the problem of 
improving cotton by better farming will be solved. 

Another thing which ought to be known is the great use of 
the labor of women and children in the production of the cotton 
crop. By the last census 84.94 per cent of all women engaged 
in agriculture were located in the 11 cotton States. The total 
number of women engaged in agriculture in the United States 
in 1910 was 1.807.472 and of these 1,535,329 were in the 11 cot- 
ton States. Where Iowa only had a little over 9000 women 
scheduled as engaged in agriculture by the last Census, 
Texas had 184,000, and Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia 


more than 200,000 each. The tenant’s wife and the negro 
tenant’s wife and daughter work in the field doing the hoe- 
ing, the chopping and the picking. I know that the world 
wants cheap cotton to clothe its nakedness, but may God 
forgive the man who wants it at the price of the labor of 
women and children in the cotton fields. Those of us who 
have loved the South because of its possibilities, who have 
realized the wrongs of its past history, and who have de- 
voted long days, months and years of hard work to help 
solve its difficult and intricate problems in order that it 
might be a stronger, safer and better agricultural part of 
this great nation, have dreamed of a change of economic 
conditions which would put the Southern farm woman on a 
better basis in her relation to production and the farm home. 
Poultry and the garden, the canning and the preserving, and 
the home-making which she is now so rapidly gathering to herself 
in the cotton States, through the home demonstration work of 
the State agricultural colleges and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, are working a revolution. But that end cannot 
be achieved by simply asking for a maintenance of the cotton 
acreage. Cotton enough to supply the world can be produced 
without so much woman's labor. To compete with the world in 
cotton production requires brains, a well-balanced system of 
farming which produces the family living, and a stop to the ex 
ploitation of labor. If the farm women of the South ean be re- 
leased from arduous work in the field and can produce the poul 
try and eggs, the garden, the vegetables and fruits, attend to the 
eanning and preserving, the care of the milk and the making of 
the butter and the cheese, and leave to the husband the manage 
ment of the cotton crop and the corn and the forage crops, the 
cattle and the hogs, the labor of the farm can be spread more 
evenly over the entire year and the income of the family very 
greatly augmented. 

I find in non-cotton producing sections an unfortunate and 
very much warped idea regarding the present price of cotton 
and the cost of production and the effect upon the wealth of the 
South. I want to present a few facts which bear upon this 
entire problem. I undertake to say that the statistics will show, 
by the last census and statistics prepared since then, that the 
value of crop production per improved acre in the Southern 
States, as a rule, will exceed in value the per acre production of 
crops in the rich States of the Northwest, and yet the South is 
not rich as compared with that territory If automobiles are 
any indication of wealth and prosperity in an agricultural region 
it is only necessary to say that statistics show that Nebraska and 
Iowa stand at the top in the number of automobiles in propor 
tion to population, having one for every 7.6 and 7.8, respectively 
of the population of these two States, whereas States like At 
kansas and Alabama have one for every 4914 and one for every 
63 of their population. 

Bank deposits might be considered as another index of wealth 
and prosperity. By examination of the report of the Comptrolle: 
of the Treasury for June, 1918, from all State and National 
Banks, we find that the individual deposits in the banks of the 
11 cotton States amounted to $2,211,403,000. If the individual 
deposits in the banks in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas are taken, we find they amount 
to $2.246,896,000 ; in other words, the bank deposits of five States 
in the Northern wheat, corn and pork-producing section equal 
the entire bank deposits in the 11 cotton States. It probably is 
not fair to take the bank deposits in national banks alone, but 
we have later figures for these, showing that on March 4, 1919, 
after the cotton crop of the last year was marketed and sold to 
a considerable degree, the national bank deposits of the 11 cotton 
States did not equal the national bank deposits of six Northern 
States, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne 
braska and Kansas 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture in their December (1918) report estimates 
the average value per acre of cotton and other crops in the coun 
try on a basis of December 1 prices, thus: The average value 
of corn, $32.82; of wheat, $31.70; of hay, $27.20, while the aver 
age value of an acre of cotton in the United States was $45.03 
When one considers the hand labor necessary in producing a crop 
of cotton, and the horse-power and machinery so generally used 
in the production of wheat, corn and hay, the slight advantage 
n favor of the cotten crop entirely disappears. An acre of corn 
in Iowa, for example, was worth $43.92; in Wisconsin, $52.65 
in Illinois, $42.60; in Maine, $75.15; in Pennsylvania, $62. The 
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cotton crop, with its great labor expenditure and its many diffi- 
cuit and uneconomic methods of production, gave a return of 
$43.09 per acre in Arkansas, $44.28 in Louisiana, $69.96 in North 
Carolina, $51.70 in Georgia, $31.02 in Texas and $21.68 in Okla- 
homa. Why even the wheat crop returned, with its minimum of 
labor, with no cultivation and with its wonderful opportunity for 
use of the most modern machinery, a crop value of $45.25 in 
Illinois, $43.68 in Indiana, $37.40 in Iowa, $49.61 in Wisconsin 
and $28.06 in Kansas. 

But there is anotner difference which must not be forgotten, and 
that is the average production and its money equivalent per farm. 
The farmer in South Carolina or Georgia cultivates less than one- 
half as many acres in cotton per farm as the Kansas farmer does 
wheat, or the Iowa and Nebraska farmer corn. If we take the 
values of production per acre and multiply them by the average 
number of acres of the crop per farm, we find that again the ap- 
parent advantage in favor of the cotton farmer entirely disap- 
pears; first, because of the high cost of production due to fertilizer, 
hand labor and high-priced supplies; and, second, the relatively 
smaller acreage per farm. Let us make a selected list of States 
producing cotton, wheat and corn, and find out the average pro- 
In reading this tabulation, 


please remember that the cost of production is not subtracted. Out 


duction per farm in terms of money 


of the items contained in the last column must come the farmer's 
cost of production. This is simply the gross value in terms of 


market price s: 


PRODUCTION PER FARM 
VYaiue per 
Yield per Av.acres acre 


AVERAGE VALUE OF 


Value 





State Crop. acre, 1918. perfarm. 1918. per farm 
South Carolina. Cotton 235 Ibs. lint 17.2 $64.86 $1,114.60 
Georgia ‘ Cotton 188 Ibs. lint 18.3 51.70 946.11 
Arkansas Cotton 155 Ibs. lint 13.04 43.09 576.40 
Texas Cotton 110 Ibs. lint 26.8 31.02 831.34 
Pees Wheat 14.1 bu, 40.7 28.06 1,142.04 
Minnesota ; Wheat 14.3 bu. 24.3 42.84 1,041.01 
North Dakota..... Wheat 13 bu. 104 26.39 2,744.56 
Oo er on .. Corn 36 bu 48.07 43.92 2,111.13 
Nebraska ...... .... Corn 177 bu 53.6 22.66 1,214.57 


The acres of improved land in farms per capita of country popu- 
lation in the cotton States averages less than half the number of 
acres of improved land in the highly developed Central Northern 
States when measured by per capita of country population, and the 
value of farm products per capita in some cotton States is about 
half. 

Of all the general farm crops, with the possible exception of to- 
Until 
machinery is perfected for chopping cotton and for picking cotton, 


bacco, cotton requires the greatest amount of hand labor. 


there is a heavy cost in the hand labor which must be reflected in 
the price. The heavy items are cost of fertilizer, hoeing, chopping 
and picking. 

Many persons have attempted to estimate the cost of cotton pro- 
duction. 
late. It is not the purpose here to attempt to say how much it 
It is easy to make calculations 


There are reasons why these costs are difficult to tabu- 


costs to produce an acre of cotton. 
which are mere estimates. In a large number of cases where the 
production is low, it always costs more to produce the cotton than 
the farmer receives for it. if any reasonable value is put on the 
labor of himself and of his family. The year 1918 was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. Let us mention the items which enter 
into the cost. They are rent, cost of plowing. seed, planting, fer- 
tilizer, distribution of fertilizer, chopping and hoeing. picking, de- 
livery to gin, ginning and pressing costs, bagging and ties, market- 
ing, repairing implements and incidental expenses. Efforts are be- 
ing made now to compile the figures to show the cost. Just as in 
the case of wheat, a large proportion of the farmers in the South 
who make low yields can show that it is a pretty close proposition 
to make both ends meet at the end of the year. Without question 
many cotton farmers made money in 1917 and 1918, especially 
where right soil and good weather brought large acre yields. The 
man with only an average yield or below the average yield made 
little, if anything, especially where he had to buy food, fertiljzer 
and other supplies. 

Figures published before the war are almost valueless because of 
the changed conditions and increased cost of fertilizer, labor, food, 
feed, supplies, seed and equipment. Even pre-war published state- 
ments showed the margin to be narrow and that low yields (below 
190 pounds of lint) brought meager returns, netting the owner 
The relative posi- 


almost nothing for his labor beyond existence. 


tion of cotton prices as compared with other prices leads to the 
conviction that war did not change this situation. 

Now, the South has made great strides in the past 10 years be. 
cause she has seen a great light. The acreage and production of 
corn, oats, wheat, peanuts, velvet beans, hay, sweet potatoes and 
Irish potatoes, and the production of home gardens, have all jp. 
creased very wonderfully in the past decade. The number of hogs 
in Florida has increased 86 per cent. since 1910, in Mississippi 76 
per cent, in Alabama 75 per cent and in Georgia 70 per cent. The 
number of beef cattle in Alabama has increased 50 per cent. The 
increase in dairy cows in Mississippi the last year is 41,000, Loy. 
isiana 33.000. 
the progress made toward that safer and better-balanced agricul. 
ture. The boll-weevil, which threatened to devastate the cottop 
fields of the South, has proven almost a blessing in disguise, and 
hence she is fast building the fortifications to defend herself against 
the boll-weevil, the pink bollworm, the leafwarm, the root knot 
and the wilt, and the war and the shortage of labor and al! these 
other things by producing corn and hogs, poultry and eggs, gar- 
dens, small grain and cattle, milk and many other things. 


These few figures are given as slight example of 


There is another phase of the cotton situation which I must 
bring to your attention, and that is the shortage of labor. When 
a Northern man cries out for more acreage in cotton, he forgets 
that more acres of cotton stood in the field unpicked in 1915 than 
ever before in two or three decades of the history of the South, 
Cotton valued at 25 cents a pound stood in the field in the winter, 
and much of it was still to be picked in March. If there was so 
much profit in it, surely this would not have occurred; also what 
folly to plant more acres than there are hands to pick. 

You go to the store to buy calico, gingham, cotton sheeting, dress 
goods, voiles and georgette crepes, and you wonder why they are 
so high. The farmer knows about this also. He knows that he 
used to be able to buy calico in 1914 at an average of 6.3 cents 
Suppose it required as much as a quarter of a pound of 
A quarter of a pound of cotton, 


per yard. 
cotton to make a yard of calico. 
which represents the farmer's part. was worth about three cents 
at that time. The average price farmers have paid for cotton in 
1918 has been 2215 cents per yard. The price is fairly representa- 
tive. If his part in the calico is still one-fourth of a pound, it is 
now a little over six cents. I am not complaining, I am just stat- 
There is a garment worn by farmers called a jumper. 
which is made of cotton. The average price of it in 1914 was 8% 
cents; the average price in 1918 was $2.38. I do not know what 
fraction of a pound of cotton there is in a yard of muslin, but I 


ing facts. 


have general statistics which show the price in 1914 as 9.3 cents 
per yard and in 1918, 28.8 cents. When cotton was 12 cents a 
pouged you could buy a yard of sheeting at 18 cents. When the 
farmers’ price of cotton was 24.5 cents the sheeting retailed at 
cents a yard. When you pay 60 to 90 cents a yard for the cotton 
goods which you used to buy from 15 to 25 cents, just remember 
that when that article sold at the smaller price the farmers’ price 
of cotton was from 10 to 12 cents, and at the higher price it aver- 
aged from 24 to 27 cents. By consulting the statisties of the De- 
partment of Labor, collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
we learn that the price of calico per yard in Chicago on May 15, 
May 15, 1918, it was 18.3 cents and on 
Bleached sheeting 
at the same time and place in 1915 seems to have been from 35 to 
40 cents a yard; in 1918 it was S2 cents a yard. 


1915, was 6 to 7 cents; 
October 15 of the same year it was 24.6 cents. 


That the value of farm products in the 11 cotton States has 
undergone a distinct change in the past few years is shown by the 
following table: 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF CROPS IN ELEVEN COTTON-PRODIC 
ING STATES—ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
LOUISIANA. MISSISSIPPI. NORTH CAROLINA, OKLAHOMA, 
SOUTIT CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, TEXAS—1914 TO 1918. 





COTTON COMPARED WITH ALL CROPS. 


Value of 

all crops 

cotton ex 
eluded (U.8.). 
$1,020,597,000 


Value 
of cotton 
crop, lint and 
Year. seed (U. S.). 
1914... ‘ ‘ ee $677 986,000 









_ ‘ pabdciiacticnkantnien 799,360,000 

Tr amine oe ianunanwin : J 
1917.. . caeaun 2,287,736,000 
A er re eee enone 2,389,974,000 





The only answer which will bring to the Southern farmer that 
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degree of prosperity which is his right, to the cotton industry some 


degree of certainty of production, which will eliminate the faults 
in our present system, restore confidence, cut out speculation, elim- 
inate the get-rich-quick idea and make a good living for those who 
perform real services in the cotton industry, is for everyone to en- 
courage the Southern farmer to adopt a safe system of agriculture. 
A safe system of farming is one which 


First—Produces the food of the people, as nearly as possible, 
upon the land. 

Second—Maintains and improves the fertility of the soil as the 
years go by. 

Third—Produces for sale in the markets of the world not only 
on mut a large number of well-selected farm crops as the basis 
of a dependable and profitable agriculture. 

It is high time that all those interested in the cotton crop should 
understand that the farmer is entitled to “the cost of production 
plus a reasonable pront,” just as much as any other business man 
The only permanently successful agriculture is an 
The agricul- 
ture of the strictly cotton areas of the South has not been safe, 
In the main, 
a safe system of agriculture consists in the production of the home 


in the world. 
agriculture which is safe, dependable and profitable. 


has not been permanent and has not been profitable. 


supplies. such as a garden, corn, small grain, forage, meat, milk, 
eggs and butter. This, with the marketing of the cotton, some 
livestock and livestock products, and possibly some grains and 
other crops, will go far toward stabilizing the agriculture of the 
cotton area. The South wants to produce cotton, but its farmers 
want to produce that cotton on a safe and dependable basis. That 
safe and dependable basis means getting its people out of debt, 
getting them into cash farming instead of credit farming, produc- 
ing the food for its people and the food for its livestock, and the 
cash sale from the farms of the South of more than cotton alone. 

Such prosperity as the South is enjoying today it enjoys 
more from the fact that its farmers, as a rule, have had to 
spend less for food because they have grown more of it 
themselves, than from the fancied high price of cotton. 
Even at the present price of cotton and cottonseed, considering 
the present yields per acre, the farmer in the South cannot buy 
any more with the product of the average acre of cotton at these 
prices that he could when cotton was worth but 10 cents per 
pound, speaking in terms, not of money, but of the value of the 
necessities of life. 

Now, as to the improvement of cotton production by better farm 
methods, the altogether desirable things in cotton production are 
the introduction of the best varieties of cotton, community system 
of seed control and breeding work which will keep these varieties 
up to standard, rotation of crops and the use af manure to in- 
crease production per acre, resulting in a longer, stronger and bet- 
ter staple of cotton, with greater production per acre. Thousands 
of demonstrations conducted by the county agents in the South in 
the last 10 years will fully satisfy any reasonable man that it is 
possible to produce from three-fourth to a full bale of cotton per 


Research in the 
By E. D. 


acre, on the average, by the use of better farm practices and better 
varieties. If you give us a sufficient diversity of agriculture so 
that we may add to soil fertility by the use of manure and rotation 
of crops; if you will change the financial situation so as to relieve 
the farmer of the requirement that he put about 60 to SO per cent. 
of his land in cotton, and if you will reform the trade so that the 
cards may lie right side up on the table and the farmer who pro 
duces good cotton, of greater value to you than inferior short 
staple varieties, receives due recognition, then we can easily take 
up and work out the problem of introducing and producing not 
only the better varieties of cotton, but a larger return per acre on 
less acreage. That is the ideal we are after No agricultural 
worker but who delights in these better varieties and better prac 
tices. All of that is relatively easy of accomplishment if these 
other things can only be put straight. It lies perfectly within the 
range of possibility to change cotton production along these lines, 
but it can be*done only in case the intelligence and industry of the 
farmer who produces the better cotton receive their fair reward in 
the cotton market. 

Of course, this whole program involves an immense amount of 
constructive work ; just work as we have had to undertake in put 
ting the livestock industry on its feet, the work of teaching the 
farmer how to produce livestock, how to feed it, how to care for 
it, and then the tremendous task of teaching him how to market 
and of protecting him from those whose’ motives are purely selfish 
New channels of trade must needs be created, new industries must 
spring up, new methods of financing must be found and applied 
It is an educational movement of tremendous extent out of which 
all of us who are devoting effort to this line of work hope to see 
a kind of rural life which will be satisfying to our people and pro 
ductive of that “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” which 
have been the ideals of our people from the beginning. This can 
mean nothing more than the happy home for every farmer, a well- 
built house surrounded by its vines and its fruit trees, its barns 
and its silos, its sheds and its equipment, with thrift and frugality 
upon the outside and peace and contentment upon the inside. 

The lives of her people, their social, economic and moral wel 
fare, their high regard for the type of government for which this 
country itself, demands sympathetic interest on the part of the 
people of the United States in their struggle for economic inde 
pendence and such prosperity as will make them a regular asset to 
this nation. 

There are a lot of problems to be solved in this country; prob 
lems of production, problems of conservation, and, most important 
of all, problems of marketing and distribution. None of these 
problems are to be solved by misunderstanding either the social, 
political or economic problems of different sections of the United 
States. 
education, the economic freedom and prosperity of each section 


The strength of this nation depends upon the growth, the 


The welfare of its most distant sections is intimately associated 
with the welfare of the people of every State; its strength in time 


of war is measured by that of its weakest economic unit or section. 


Textile Industry 


WaLen, Boston, Mass. 


[A broad field is open for the further development of the textile industry by the application of scien- 
tific information on cotton growing through every step in the manufacture of textiles to the final finished 
product, as the researches so far, it is said, have been confined almost entirely to the chemistry of tex- 


tiles. 


Mr. Walen states that if all the scattered information on textiles could be assembled, co-ordinated, 


catalogued and disseminated there would be little need for much additional research, but it would prob- 


ably result in a somewhat different system of manufacturing. 


He asserts that it is not the application of 


advanced science that is needed, but rather the simple fundamentals mixed with a large amount of com- 


mon sense.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The term “research” has come into common usage during the 
past few years, and has been spoken of and used in a peculiarly 
loose manner by those who have seen some application of results 
of systematic study, and in a very equivocal manner by those who 
look upon research or systematic study as being foreign to the 
manufacture of textiles. It is purposed to consider the ideas 
which differentiate research from investigation, analysis, testing 
and the like. 

The student of pure research cannot formulate and plan his 
progress in advance, but is led from one step to another, and 
finally he has amassed a tremendous amount of information which 
may later find direct application to industry. Some pure re- 


Searches have led to the fundamentals of the wireless; some the 


electric motor; some the X-ray ; and some the basis of our present 
coal tar dye industry. 

Very often, in many discussions of research into textiles, it is 
observed that theoretically a particular combination would work, 
but practically it would not. The laboratory as a supplement to 
industrial research is often looked upon as not being productive 
of practical results. The purpose of a laboratory is to provide 
a place where the variables may be controlled in order that 
reasons may be assigned to observed results. In many cases it 
has been found that the results obtained in the laboratory can 
not be duplicated in the mill, and the immediate assumption is 
that the laboratory work is wrong and entirely useless. Usually 


the variables in a mill are not well under control, and it cannot 
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be expected that a method devised in a laboratory will thrive 
under hit or miss conditions. If the findings of the laboratory 
indicate good results, the manufacturer would do well to con- 
sider these results seriously to determine ways and means of 
changing his methods to more nearly conform to the conditions 
found to be best by the laboratory. The function of the labora- 
tory in textiles is very largely to provide a means of determining 
the ideal and the variabies controlling the attainment of the 
ideal. It can readily be seen that a textile research is not com- 
plete in the laboratory, and that the biggest part of the research 
is determining how the results may be economically applied to 
manufacturing. 

The progress of research into textiles is at present limited by 
the attitude of the grower and manufacturers to the laboratory 
and research, and will continue to be limited so long as they 
assume that their present methods and practices are the ones 
which they will always use. Specifically, research will be limited 
largely in the case of the manufacturer to refinement of the me- 
chanical features of the machines; in the case of the grower, to 
the growing of pure strains, regardless of whether the cotton is 
best suited to manufacture or not. It is not my intention to give 
the impression that the whole structure of the industry should 
be discarded, but that the industry should be willing to make 
concessions to the findings of research, provided the changes sug- 
gested are seriously consNered and found to be conducive to an 
economy of production sufficient to warrant the changes. 

It is extremely difficult to determine to what extent research 
has really been conducted in textiles, for the literature is not 
classified, and it is often by merest accident that the textile peo- 
ple themselves come in direct contact with the results of our 
research. 

This condition is augmented by the fact that there is no organ 
through which the pure researcher may present his results to 
the controlling men of the industry; that there are very few who 
have really attempted to apply scientific information to textiles: 
and that there have been many who call themselves researchers, 
but who really have been nothing more or less than salesmen for 
some wildcat scheme working under the guise of researchers. 

So far as the speaker has been able to determine, there have 
been scarcely any researches into textiles, and these have been 
confined almost entirely to the chemistry of textiles. If all the 
information which everyone has on textiles could be collected. 
and expressed in terms to allow of co-ordination, it is assured 
that there would be but little need for much research, and there 
would probably result a somewhat different system of manu 
facturing. 

During the past few years considerable industrial textile re 
search has been conducted in the production of war materials. 
and this has served to show that the laws governing the behavior 
of the materials used in textiles are fundamentally the same as 
those which govern the behavior of other materials; but they 
are so obscured by the effect of variables and peculiarities of the 
material that, at first, there is presented a hopelessly involved 
situation. 

The discussion of generalities of research has been presented 
to define the relation of the various agencies, in order that we 
may discuss research more specifically in its relation to textiles. 
Experience has proved that chemistry can be applied to textiles 
with more economical results. Let us consider the manufacture 
of textiles with a view to determining the application of physics, 
the other branch of natural science, and to determine the ad- 
vantages which may be derived from what may properly be 
termed the physics of textiles. 

It has often been stated that research has been successfully 
carried out in other industries, but that textiles are so different. 
research cannot be applied advantageously. We have but to 
review the progress of research in other industries to find that 
the same comments have been made previous to the successful 
application to other industries. Can we imagine the old school 
steel manufacturer testing his raw materials, and expressing the 
results in terms of measurable quantities which may be multi- 
plied, added or subtracted, to express in measurable terms the 
characteristics of the finished product, and using these results to 
maintain the uniformity of the product? 

Can we imagine the modern engineer scratching or drawing a 


file across the available raw materials, and, from the feeling con- 
veyed by the scratching implement, economically designing and 
constructing a bridge or large building? 


Lastly, can we imagine a textile manufacturer testing his ray 
materials, and expressing the results in terms of measurable 
quantities, and from these values determining, almost with mathe 
matical certainty, the most economical process of manufacture, 
as well as maintaining the uniformity of the product? 

The usual answer is that steel is used in the construction of 
things which must stand definite stress, and that textiles are 
made to wear and look well, and therefore cannot be considered 
in the same category as structures or machines. However, it is 
necessary to construct the fabric, and in so doing the properties 
of the raw materials during manufacture must be considered 
As an example, the stresses of weaving are just as certain and 
inevitable as those in a bridge when a flat-wheeled car passes 
over it, and to weave quickly and successfully the yarn must be 
constructed to resist the stresses. In this particular case, the 
theories of elasticity and hysteresis flexure and friction are ap 
plicable. 

The manufacture of fabrics which are used for mechanica 
purposes affords a very clear conception of the application of 
physics to textiles and is exemplified in the design of successful 
cotton airplane fabrics. with which development the speaker 
was closely associated. In this research, the conditions of flight. 
and the nature of the stresses of flight, which had previvusly 
been determined by other investigators, were studied in connec 
tion with the properties of linen fabrics being used, togethe 
with the properties of the impregnating chemicals, with respect 
to the particular kind of stresses and conditions being considered 
From these two sources originated the theory of fabric airplane 
wing coverings. The next step was the interpretation of the 
theory in terms of textiles, and the result was a highly sue 
cessful product, designed almost entirely from a consideration of 
the physics of the situation. 

The research further demonstrated the difference in results 
obtained from cut-and-try methods, and those obtained from sys 
tematic study, in that the previous investigators who, without 
exception, used cut-and-try methods, concluded very definitely 
that cotton could not be used to cover the wings of airplanes 

The application of research to fabrics and yarns, which ma) 
be termed appearance goods, is not so evident, but a little careful 
thought will indicate that there are good possibilities. A textile 
material may be considered as a group of fibers which have been 
arranged mechanically to produce the particular result; and. in 
order to arrange them most economically, the properties of the 
cotton must be in accordance with the demands of the manu 
facturing process, or the manufacturing process must be suited 
to the fibers. Regardless of the ultimate use of the material. 
the limits of size, evenness, and speed of manufacture are defined 
by the characteristics of the cotton. 

From this it is evident that the properties of the cotton ar 
a large determining factor in the economical manufacture of 
cotton goods, and the money value of raw cotton depends upon 
its manufacturing properties, and not directly upon its strain 
or botanical features, or the yield per plant. At the present 
time the researcher in the growing of cotton determines the 
length, cross section, strength and convolutions per unit of length 
What combination of these should he strive for, in producing the 
best cotton to be manufactured? Or, is it some other property 
which determines the spinning value of the cotton? In any event 
the desired properties are physical, and have to do with physics 

At the present time the manufacturer determines the probable 
value of the cotton for manufacturing by the sense of feel and 
sight. Such methods are of no avail to the botanist or the 
grower of cotton, because he is not a manufacturer, and has 
not been brought up in intimate contact with the machinery of 
the mill. It is highly probable that what the manufacturer feels 
can be measured and expressed in terms which can be interpreted 
by the grower. 

Obviously, research into the growing of raw cotton cannot 
progress rapidly and surely along proper lines until the require 
ments of the manufacturer can be expressed in measurable terms 
which convey a definite meaning to the grower or botanist. A 
co-operative research into raw cottons would prove of great value 

In this connection, the development of the growing of beets 
for the manufacture of beet sugar may be of interest. It was 
observed that the yield from beets grown by a few farmers was 
better than the rest. The manufacturers naturally asked why 
not grow beets for the purpose intended, and began investigating 
As a result, practically all beets are now purchased on assay 0! 
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chemical analysis. The manufacturer, in a great many 
supplies the seed ; tells the farmers how to take care of the grow- 


cases, 

ing of the plant, ete., and the yield from beets grown under the 

on of the manufacturer is much greater than from those 
the farmer alone. 


super 


grown 


It is certain that the problem of growing cotton for the manu- 
facturer is considerably more complex than the growing of beets, 


and that the analysis of the manufacturing properties of cotton 
is more complicated than that of sugar; but it is not impossible, 
and once a concerted start is made the outcome will be successful. 

The process of ginning was designed to take the seeds out of 
Considering 
reason 


ectton. with no further reference to manufacturing. 


the « lition of the cotton from the gin, there is every 


to believe that a systematic study can do much to improve the 
ginni to reduce the number of neps, cut flowers, and the like. 
The problem of sizing has long been considered one of chem 


istry. yet it is really a problem in physics, for a yarn is sized 


physical resist the 


stresses of 


to gz it certain properties to 
weaving. It has often been said that what is true of weaving 
is not true of knitting. This is very largely so, yet the yarns 
break w being knitted, and why not treat the yarns prior to 
knitting te resist the particular stresses, and to conform easily 
to th vping in the needles? 

The same general thought may be carried through the various 


processes of the mill. beth in the manufacture and finishing. and 


Necessity of Paying to the Produce 


SKOTTOWE WANNAMAKER, President Am 


By J. 


[In pointing out the need for increased cotton 


it will be seen that the whole success of the processes depends 


upon the physies and chemistry of manufacturing 


There is go 


reason why the manufacture of textiles cannot to advantage be 


placed on a clean-cut and scientific basis 


field in textiles, where 
are the men coming from who are capable of conducting research 


The 


iargely trained in the present 


If we are agreed that research has a 


in textiles? textile schools turn out men who are very 


methods of manufacture, and have 
very little training in the study of the fundamental consideration 
The universities turn out men well trained in science 


their 


of physics 


but as a rule these men find immediate easy application of 


training to the industries which are more scientifically con 


knowing textiles, can see little or 


theories of 


ducted, and not 


tion for the 


no applica 


splendid advanced 


scence 


As a matter of fact, the textile industry does not need the 
application of advanced science, but rather the simple funda 
mentals mixed with a large amount of common sens The Gov 


ernment training fitted for such research, but 


if the industry 


aeencies are men 


draws from this source, the agencies of the Gov 


ernment cannot be used in the interest of pure research, but 





resolve themselves 1 training school for a limited few. which 
Is not a very 4 il . t iti the ent It 
would appear that if the industry wants res ill have 
to put such a premi researc] will d ifie men 





into the field 


r a Profitable Price for His Cotton 
Association. St. Matthews, S. ¢ 


can Cottor 


output, Mr. Wannamaker says that in a few years 


35,000,000 bales, which represents an increase over the present consumption about equal to America’s 


average annual production of the last decade, will be required for the world’s spinning trade. 
1920 crop is available, Mr. Wannamaker predicts an absolute exhaustion of raw cotton. 


Before the 
This fact, coupled 


with the present cost of production, will cause cotton to bring 50 cents or more a pound, for he thinks to 


receive less would render other crops more profitable. 
tity of his necessities of living as well as in quality. 


Cotton labor is demanding an increase in the quan- 


Mr. Wannamaker goes into extensive details of the 


cost of cotton production and the reasons therefor, which force the producer to sell at a higher price. He 
urges that committees be appointed by the Conference to study every phase of the cotton industry and 


that these committees use every means to co-operate with the cotton producer. 


Outlining the scope of the 


work of the American Cotton Association, he states that plans are under way for better baling and com- 
pression, establishment of warehouses through the South, and the organization and capitalization of co- 
operative cotton marketing societies throughout the cotton belt, which will deal direct with the spinner. 


Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


The most important issue that faces the cotton world teday, and 


one of the most important facing the entire commercial 


ISSuUeS 
world, is the immediate need of a marked and permanent increase 
The World Cotton Conference 


If they 


in the output of American cotton 


will certainly have to face this issue do not, their work 


will mean but little, as the immediate and permanent increase in 


the output of American cotton is supreme above every 


terest that now concerns the cotton world. This increase can only 


be accomplished by co-operation between the manufacturer and the 


producer, by a complete change in the many antiquated ethods 





of the handling of cotton, and by a great increase in the price paid 
to the producer for his cotton. There is no product which will be 
nore affected by the World War, that is. by the conditions grow 
ng out of same, than cotton 

The world’s consumption of cotton today is approximately 


3.000.000 bales. 


the American 
s predicted that there 


and of this. during the last decade 


‘rop averaged about 123.000.0000 bales. It 


will be an enormous increased demand for cotton as a result of 


changes growing out of the that in a few years’ time the 
1] 


war; 
world’s spinning trade wi 35.000,000 bales 


of cotton. We are 


Factories are beir 


require annually above 
period of 
lles added for ti 
additional demand for cotton 


entering upon a intense activity 


g erected and spi 





purpose of 
The 


The supply of cotton goods has been 





issisting to meet the goods, 


world is hungry for cotton. 
steadily wearing out for five years, and now the world must be re 
clothed just as it must be fed from its famished condition. 

The cotton manufacturers have enjoyed a period of intense pros 
perity ; cotton-mill stocks are in demand at enormous premiums. 
The increase in the world’s population and the increased use of 
cotton in other products indicates that normal conditions, once re- 
stored, must be maintained by an annual increase if the world’s 
economie life is to be kept on a sound basis. 

The growing cotton crop will be the shortest in the last decade. 
This crop, added to the surplus of spinnable cotton brought over 


from last year, will fail to supply the world’s demands. 


Before cotter n be s ed fi he 1920 Ww | face 
in. absolute exhaustior f iw cotto In add t his. we 
! t have the larg 1 t ve ever produced t pres £ 
demands and prevent suffering on the part t ‘ f cot 
ton ¢ ds As ‘ 1D d ul lies and g it los 
to the wnufa 

To ‘ ! \ he } n of 

ttor St Ot i rer tl rk it 
the prod r f This t ist 
1 ilvsis that ] above 
. ’ ed s | $s pat 
otie duty te | l his 
every dut ! oi ] t ible 
price at i wt ' 

d feels t t of } 
t? ble and ad S t g t 
werw n ! ind t g us to 
f his prod 

The rice that ! d judg 
ent. at least OO « t ! g ‘ 4 
pric ess than this w end S ‘ ible and 
would mean the certainty of anot ill crop rhis nion is 
based upon the est ated cost of production for the growing of 
cotton, the price of other crops that can be produce the same 
lands; the marked change labor conditions Anything that 
threatens to interfere with a irked increase it ipply of Amer 
ican cotton under existing conditions is positively a enace to the 
welfare of the human race The old d of low-price ‘labor and 
low cost of cotton has gone forever The old economic chains of 
the all-cotton syster have been broken and gone to the sera; 
heap, never again to be forged 


As a matter of patriotism first. and next as a matter of nec 
lands during the war 


The doe 


sity, the cotton producer planted largely his 


in food and feed crops. The result has been startling 
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trine that has been preached to the producer for the last 60 years 
has been put into practice. The possibilities of the soils of the 
South and the necesity of diversified farming have been startlingly 
illustrated. 

The boll-weevil, which threatens to devastate the cotton fields 
of the South, has proven almost a blessing in disguise, and hence 
she is fast building the fortifications to defend herself against the 
dboll-weevil, the pink bollworm, the leafworm, the root knot and the 
kwilt, and the shortage of labor and all those other things by pro- 
ducing corn and hogs, poultry and eggs, gardens, small grain and 
eattle, milk and many other things. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the entire South. into the 
remotest rural districts, today the cost of the false economic con- 
ditions under which the Southern cotton producer has been labor- 
He realizes that cotton growing 
Its use, like sunlight, furthest clime. 
and like sunlight, the world demands it 
Cotton, fabulous in its beneficences, a curse only to the 
section which produces it. Cotton brought the slaves from the 
Fast to the South at a price that was productive of internecine 
Cotton made the South the defenders of 


ing is understood as never before. 
is sectional. reaches the 


The 
cheap. 


world demands it, 


strife and of civil war. 
slavery, the derelicts of agriculture, the victims ef a vindictive 
peace, and consigned them to a sectional prejudice in the country’s 
government. The unnatural demand that cotton should be grown 
cheap and sold cheap placed the South in everlasting defense of its 
life product, and in the fatal position of organizing within the 
Government an ex parte government for its own protection. All 
of these things have made the South poor, not rich. 

The production of cotton brought the fearful 
period to the South. The South had for 14 years to endure a con- 
dition in many respects surpassing that from which Europe is suf- 
fering. But the South rallied. It never cringed, and it never 
whined. When the tattered troops of Lee and Jackson returned 
to their ruined homes in the cotton belt they and their families 
took up the work of the slaves in the cotton fields, and have toiled 
from that day to this. The price of cotton was based upon slave 
labor, placed upon a starvation basis, the chains of commercial 
slavery were locked around the South, and 4,000,000 slaves were 
set free and put in charge of the Government. We endured a 
period of degradation and suffering unrecorded in history. 

The agricultural labor of the South is in the process of a re- 
adjustment. What does this new alignment mean and to what ex- 
tent and how will it affect the price of farm products? The an- 
swer to these most important questions is revealed in the increas- 
ing items of comfort which the alignment is adding to the living 
conditions of the laborer. <A careful figuring of the ratios indi- 
eates that the cost of living on account of this increase in com- 


reconstruction 


fort will be around eight times more than it was, say, 25 years ago. 
On some items the ratio really figures much higher than this aver- 
Let us take as illustration the items of food, clothing and 
The laborer is not only demanding a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of these necessities, but a very decided increase 
For instance: A family of four—man, wife 
under the old regime were issued four pounds of 


age. 
housing. 


in the quantity also. 
and two children 
meat a week, mostly for the use of the man. It cost about 32 


cents. Now they are demanding sufficient for all the family—10 
pounds. It costs about $3.50. Such a family in that era got two 


pairs of brogan shoes a year. They cost about $1.50 per pair; 
total, $3. Now they want two pairs of brogans, two pairs for 
Sunday wear, two pairs for the children—six pairs in all. They 
will cost around $25. Now, as to clothing: The man got about 
one woolen suit every two years in the old days. It cost around 
$8, or an average of $4 each year. Now he wants at least one 
suit every year, costing around $25, with the probability of it aver- 
aging more. The same ratio applies to the clothing for the wife 
and children. Such a family, under the old conditions, lived in 
a one-room log cabin, built without brick. glass windows, screens 
or ceiling; it cost approximately $50. 
with brick 
screened and ceiled throughout. Such a house will cost now above 
$500. 

Cotton production in the South has forced the employment of 
women and children in the cotton fields, regardless of hours and 
age. By the last census 84. per cent of all women engaged in 
agriculture were located in 11 cotton States. Those of us who 
have loved the South because of its possibilities, who have realized 


They are demanding now 


a house several rooms, chimneys, glass windows, 


the wrongs of its past history, and who have devoted long days, 
months and years of hard work to help solve its difficult and intri- 


cate problems in order that it might be a stronger, safer and better 
part of this great nation, have dreamed of a change of economie 
conditions which would put the Southern farm woman on a better 
basis in her relation to production and the farm home. 

As a result of cotton production in the South, the producer has 
been forced to become a commercial cannibal, this being absolutely 
necessary to enable him to exist He destroyed his forestry eeced 
his soils of their fertility ; existed on his natural assets, denying to 
himself and his family reasonable hours of work, proper working 
conditions, a home and the opportunity to play and to 
To exist upon the price paid for cotton by the manipulator 


decent 
learn. 
for the last 60 years has brought conditions to the rural sections 
of the South that have failed to attract any immigration to the 
cotton-growing section has driven the white man to other employ- 
ments, and is even driving the negro today into other fields of 
work. 

Had it not been for the planting of cotton in the South and the 
false economic conditions resulting therefrom, this would 
been the richest and most populous part of America. It would 
have been the center of the nation’s industrial activities: the 
center of diversified farming, and it would surpass in wealth that 
of the Eastern and Central Western States. We had the soi!, and 
we still have the climate and the natural resources. We wasted 
much of our soil by the one-crop system without rotation. We 


have 


have natural advantages surpassing those of any other equa! area 
in the world. We have yielded up the most priceless heritage of 
natural advantages ever given to any people on earth through our 
slavery to the one crop, cotton, this being due to the fact that the 
price has been absolutely set and dominated by the buyers and the 
producer has never been allowed a voice therein. 

The growing cotton crop is the most costly ever grown in the 
South. Never again will we see cheap labor. Owing to a wholly 
erroneous estimate by the public, cotton has always occupied a 
false position in the economic life of the South. This has been 
due to the habit, inherited from the regime of slavery, of not charg- 
ing the crop up with the expense involved in its production in 
keeping with what sound business usage demands. In the South 
cattle, sheep, hogs, corn, oats, potatoes and other products, repre- 
senting millions of dollars in value, have been, and continue to be, 
consumed each year on the farms upon which they are produced. 
Where half of the area cultivated is in cotton, the consumption 
of fully 75 per cent of these products is made necessary by the 
cultivation and harvesting of the cotton crop, that being about the 
excess of labor which cotton requires. In other words, if it had 
not been for the cotton crop, 75 per cent of these products con- 
sumed could have been sold for cash and would have become a 
liquid asset of the farmer. The fact that machinery can be 
in both the cultivation and harvesting of most of these other prod- 
ucts accounts very largely for this excess against cotton. But cot- 
Until very recent years, not a dol- 


used 


ton is a hand-made product. 
lar’s worth of these products were ever charged up to cotton, or 
was seriously regarded as a part of the expense in its production. 
Thousands of women and children, white as well as black, have 
worked in the cotton fields, the major part of them under the 
most wretched conditions of poverty, yet, for the better part of 
half a century their labor was not even considered as an item of 
expense in growing cotton. Indeed, there are still to be found 
some people who figure that cotton can be grown at a low cost, 
frankly basing their estimates on this slavery of women and chil- 
dren as a cheap form of labor. This habit. inherited from slavery 
days, of giving cotton the benefit of free labor and free food, finally 
became crystallized into the conventional view, which has been for 
years, more or less, authoritative, and has, to a considerable de 
gree, intimidated the free expression of opinion regarding the cost 
of production. The fact is. 
of production, as compared with the views based upon the slip- 
shod methods of the past, the real basis for the conventional view, 
that students from a fear of criticism were for a long time actu- 
ally reluctant to announce the result of their calculations, although 


a strict accounting so raised the cost 


their findings were clearly justified by the rules of sound book- 
keeping, and also by recognized facts as to the value of the prod- 
ucts consumed in production. 

The following estimate as to the cost of production is taken 
from the South Atlantic States, where commercial fertilizer is 
used. 

(In a large number of the South Atlantic States German potash 
is indispensable for the production of cotton. The non-use of this 
potash for the last four years has proved very injurious to the 
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soils, and it will require years to rebuild the vitality of the soil so 


as to produce a normal yield of cotton.) 











cost OF COT sOn PRODUCTION ILLUSTR ATED ON A ONE- 
, HORSE FARM OF 27 ACRES 
Fertilizer ee -« 7 $391.50 
Six d three-fourths tons fertilizers, 8-3-2, at $58........... ty 
One m BECEREO BOER. occcccccccccccccccscvccccccecesccescccses ai 90.00 
abor 
; er plow hand, 12 months. tO. ccctteutsnndsvccensaesn’ 480.00 
Hoe labor, 18 acres, AC $2.25.........cceeeceeeeeeceeeceeeees 40.50 
Ext labor, gathering corn, hay, etc. site aatibien 50.00 
Pic ¢ 10 bales cotton at $1 per hundred. * PITS 120,00 
18 bushels planting seed at $2.. ROLES SIT TN 36.00 
cent depreciation on $600 equipme nt. 60.00 
Tr ntal expenses... 30.00 
Ginning, bagging and ties, “10 ‘pales 50,00 
Motal...cccrvcsesececcececeese $1,348.00 
Incom¢ : ae 
bales, 400 pounds each, at 30 cents $84 Ui 
240 bushels cottonseed at $1.. 240.00 
$1,080.00 
WEB. cc ccc cece cere cere reser sees see ees esses sesso esses essesees ~ $268.00 


Even basing the cotton at 50 cents a pound. income from this cotton 


would be $1400 instead of $840 at 30 cents, a difference of $560, and sub 
tracting the net loss of $268, would leave the farmer, at 30 cents per 
pound, a net income of only $292 for the year’s work. 

It is absolutely necessary that the producer receive a profitable 


price for his cotton that will enable him to rebuild rural conditions 
so as to attract and hold his labor. A census of white homes of 
cotton producers taken consecutively at various sections of the 
cotton belt proved the absolute necessity of this. This investiga- 
tion brought to light that there was only running water in 5 per 
cent of these homes; only 4 per cent of the homes had lights, either 
acetylene or electric; 2 per cent contained sewerage. Five 
hundred negro homes, of course, showed the absolute absence of 
but it further showed the fact that it will be neces- 
sary to absolutely change the negro cabins, making them more 
comfortable and attractive. To bring about these changes it will 
require the expenditure of billions. The white man returning from 
service has brought a new vision. He will no longer tolerate the 
deplorable conditions that have existed for the last 60 years. Un- 
less cotton will bring a price that will change these conditions he 
will refuse to return to the cotton farm. The negro comes back 
with a different viewpoint. He refuses to longer seek employment 
in producing cotton under existing conditions. He accepting 
more comfortable surroundings and larger remunerations which 
are freely offered to him in other lines. This is resulting in the 
spread of discontent throughout the entire cotton belt and 
bringing about a great shortage of labor. 
Referring to the increase in the price of the staple products con- 
sumed in growing cotton, the following make up the major part of 
sacon, dry salt ribs, lard, cornmeal, flour, 
ticking, osnaburgs and Fruit of the 
Retail merchants’ books and local market quotations approximate, 
with much more accuracy than other the price the 
growers of cotton have to pay. These records show that, from 
1913 to May, 1919, the price of these commodities advanced 273 
per cent. Labor during this time advanced 240 per cent, 
it during the last 20 months. As labor makes up, according to the 
best authorities, about 50 per cent of the cost, figures show 
an increase in the cost of growing cotton during this period of 256 
per cent, or 54.56 cents per pound. In other cotton today 
would have to sell at 48.06 cents per pound to bear the same rela- 


only 


any of these, 


Is 


1s 


this cost: oats, corn, 


sheeting, calico, plaids, Loom. 


any records, 


most of 
these 


words, 


tion to the expense involved in its production that it bore in 1913, 
when the average price was 1314 cents. These figures point, with 


to a loss of than $1,000,000,000 
on the indicated crop, if it should be sold at the current price of 
future contracts. Yet the 
North, is always keyed up over the 
cotton is going to cost is either neglected or ignored. 


a fair degree of precision, more 


public, in the South as well as in the 


crop reports, while what the 

High prices of cotton as compared with former years must in- 
evitably cortinue because of high cost of production. As labor 
and foodstuffs and iron and steel have been lifted by the war infla- 
tion to a very much higher plane of cost than in former years, so 
cotton must inevitably go. Every man who seeks to lower the 
price of cotton is seeking to permanently decrease the world’s sup- 
ply to a famine condition, for the farmers of the South have be- 
come thoroughly alive to diversified agriculture, to livestock rais- 
ing as a business, and to the opportunities of profitable employ- 
ment in industrial pursuits, and even 50 cents a pound for cotton 
will not bring them back to the all-cotton system. 

In the light of these facts, it becomes the solemn duty of every 
man and woman, regardless of profession or occupation, to do 
everything in their power to encourage the thought and to co- 


a profitable price to the grower. 
And what must this price be? In the it must pay to 
the worker in the cotton field, whether laborer or a 
tenant, as large a wage as he could make in similar employment 
elsewhere. It should.mean an income to the family which would 
send the children now in the cotton fields into the schoolhouse and 
On top of this, it should 


operate in the work of securing 
first place, 
he be a day 


send the women back into their homes. 


mean a fair rate of interest on the capital invested in the land, 
after allowing for the better fertilization of the soil, a fair profit 


on the livestock and the farm equipment used after depreciation 
And until cotton brings a 
largely 


and a profit has been counted on this. 


profitable price, the producer will continue to plant more 
other 

The American Cotton 
and it 
With representatives in every section of the entire cotton 


1,000,000 


crops. 
Association was formed less than one 
the 


year 


ago, is already becoming the guiding star of cotton pro 
ducer. 
belt, 

bankers, 
that he produces the fiber that clothes all the civilized world, a 
product that all mankind must have, and for which they must pay 
matter of 


to reduce his cotton acreage, 


and a membership of over farmers, merchants, 


business and professional men, it is showing the farmer 


him a profitable price. Otherwise, it is a safe, sound 


business for him not only 
crops, planting largely in other crops, but to reduce them to such 


rotate his 


an extent that the world will pay him a profitable price for his 
cotton. 

The American Cotton Association will undertake, in behalf of 
the cotton-growing interests of the South, to evolve out of the 


present primitive, wasteful and unprofitable handling and market 
ing of the cotton crops, economic.and efficient methods of baling, 
warehousing, handling and marketing the staple so as to perma 
nently provide fair and reasonable prices for the growers. In the 
reconstruction of this country’s industrial and agricultural busi 


ness as an aftermath of the World War, economy and efliciency 


must be the guiding feature to success. How and in what way 
does the American Cotton Association propose to organize the 
growers and allied business interests so as to relieve the wasteful 
and existing unsatisfactory and intolerable burdens and bring into 
practical realization those economic and efficient reforms which 
will make the future production of cotton both profitable and at 


following three planks incorporated 
American Cotton 


a speedy solution of the 


tractive to the growers? The 
into the general platform of the 
swers the questions and will make possible 
many vexed problems by which the growers have 


Association an 


been confronted 


during the past 5) years: 
First—The economic reform of baling cotton through the adop 
tion of high density gin compression at every gin plant in the 


South. 
Second 


The 


cotton 


establishment of ample cotton warehouses at every 
the 


produc ed 


with sufficient to 


sold and 


market and at 


bale of 


interior ports 


space 


store every cotton until shipped for 


consumption, 
Third—The efficient 
co-operative 


capitalization of 
otton 


and 


and State « 


organization county 


cotton marketing societies corpora 


tions throughout the cotton producing States, so that the growers 
will own and control the agencies and machinery for marketing 


their cotton and cottonseed direct to consuming establishments in 


this country and in Europe. 

The producer can find né law, human or divine, to force him to 
continue to produce cotton for the purpose of selling it below the 
cost of production, nor is there any divine command resting upon 
the South to raise cotton, either for the purpose of maintaining 
the supremacy of this country in the cotton’ trade or for clothing 
the world. Therefore, the Southern farmer is determined to oper 
ate his farm upon a business basis; his production of cotton will 


continue to decrease: his produc tion of other more protitable crops 


will continue to increase until profitable prices are paid for cotton 
In fairness and justice to the producer 
and the consumer, I 
the that 
committees with full authority to make 
including the of 


tions bearing thereon; 


as a matter of protection 
that this great con 
appoint all 
a study of these 
the 


various methods 


to the manufacturer urge 


ference squarely face issue ; they necessary 
questions, 

and 
of the 
and not only recommend 
in changing these antiquated methods so as to reduce 
production in all 
bandlings of cotton; to arrange as far as possible direct dealings 
with the producer. I urge in the strongest terms that they 
every means to co-operate with the producer. This action wil] be 
simple justice not only to the producer and manufacturer, but to 


the consumer of cotton goods. 


cost production of cotton 


to 
handling of cotton, 


various ques 
make a study 
used in the . but assist, 
the of 


unnecessary re 


cost 


every way possible; to remove 


use 
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Cotton Velvet 


By CLARENC! 


Ous.ey, Assistant Secretary United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


[Prosperity of the South at present is not due to the high price received for cotton, but to the system 
of safe farming, the diversification of crops of the last several years, for Mr. Ousley says that there is 
more profit in corn at $1.85 a bushel than in cotton at 30 cents a pound. Cotton is rated as merely the 


profit upon the year’s business, the money crop. 


Under diversified farming he predicts the South will 


become the most prosperous agricultural section of the world. Mr. Ousley well takes the ground that the 
safety of the country lies in a prosperous, cultured and contented agricultural people.—Editor Manufac- 


turers Record. | 


Contrary to popular understanding, cotton is neither the South's 
most profitable crop nor the major half of its agricultural produc- 
tion. The time was when it was both, but that time has passed, 
I hope never to return, for during the period when cotton was the 
king of our agricultural domain we were the miserable serfs of a 
monarch, who, like all monarchs, imposed a rule which exploited 
his subjects for his own vain glory and for the enrichment of 
favorites in the trade, who toiled not, neither did they spin. It 
was the economic paradox of that period that producers and spin- 
ners alike, the two classes who made the raw material and con- 
verted it into useful fabrics, prospered uncertainly or not at all, 
while during the present period of King Cotton's dethronement the 
producers and the spinners alike are prospering as never before. 

Notwithstanding the wails of some of the cotton fanatics, the 
South is prospering. But its present prosperity is not due to what 
the ignorant call the high price of cotton, for cotton is not rela- 
tively high, not as high as wheat or dry goods compared with pre- 
war prices, nor is cotton at 30 cents as profitable as cotton was at 
12 cents five years ago, for the cost of production has increased in 
greater ratio than the price of the raw product. I lack the time 
to demonstrate this fact, but it is easily demonstrable upon the 
simplest system of cost accounting. 

The South’s prosperity this year, as for the last three 
years, is due not to the price of cotton, nor yet to the price 
of other farm products, taking either as a sole cause, but to 
a system of safe farming which we are practicing in obedi- 
ence to sound agricultural economics which the calamity of 
the world war brought convincingly to our understanding. 

Let me present the incontestible proof of my opening statement 
that cotton is neither the South's most profitable crop nor the 
major half of its agricultural production. 

The present cotton may reckoned at 
11,000,000 bales, with a commercial product of 5,000,000 tons of 
cottonseed ; the prices may be conservatively assumed as 30 cents 
a pound for cotton, or $150 a bale, and as $70 a ton for cottonseed. 
At these figures the gross value of the crop is $2,000,000,000 in 


crop be conservatively 


round numbers. 

It will surprise most people to learn that the South's corn crop 
this year will nearly equal the cotton crop in gross value. Its net 
value, I venture the guess, is greater. I call any practical farmer 
to witness that there is more profit in corn at $1.85 a bushel than 
in cotton at 30 cents a pound, the average prices in the United 
States on September 1. 

The value of the corn crop in the 11 principal cotton States this 
year is $1,357,448,000. If I should add the corn crops of Missouri 
and Virginia, which produce some cotton, the amount would be 
about a half billion more. Then if I should deduct from the cot- 
ton crop the value of California’s and Arizona's cotton, the corn 
totals of 18 cotton States would about equal the cotton totals in 
the same States. But I shall contrast the total cotton value in 15 
States with the value of six other staple products in only the 11 
principal cotton States—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas—and we have this rather startling disclosure : 





Corn $1,357,443,000 
0 eee 132,039,000 
ES PRE earner ee 56,836,000 


115,806,000 
208,120,000 
76,475,000 


$1,946,719,000 


Peanuts ..... 


PR icnkcsavesesvne 


I use only the products grown in considerable volume in each of 
the 11 States. I omit the figures on rice in Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas; sugar-cane in Louisiana and Texas and ribbon cane in 
nearly all; Kaffir corn and other grain sorghums and brown corn 


wheat in Texas, Oklahoma and North 


Carolina: tobacco in the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee; woo 


in Texas and Oklahoma; 
in all, with 11,800,000 pounds in Texas alone; fruits and vege. 

Florida, 
I omit, also, all livestock, 


tables in Louisiana, Texas and the whole lower Gul 


region. the vast range production of 
Texas and Oklahoma, and the increasing production of cattle and 
of these 
Add these other crops and the ip. 


hogs in all the Southern States, because the greater part 
food crops is sold on the hoof. 
crement on the livestock, and the gross value of products other 
than cotton will so far exceed the value of the cotton crop that it 
will appear as a by-product of Southern agriculture. 


And this observation is the vital point of the present situ. 
The South has raised her food and feed, and her 


Our two-billion-dollar cotton crop with. 


ation. 
cotton is “‘velvet.”’ 
out these other crops would all be required for sustenance 
and nothing would be left for profit. With sustenance pro. 
vided, our cotton may be rated in a broad sense as profit 
upon the year’s business. 

"educe 


Slavery 


It would be as foolish to abandon or substantially to 


cotton production as it would be to return to cotton 


Cotton is our surest crop and our quickest asset. Though from 
breaking to harvest the crop covers a year or more, the actual! time 
consumed in all operations is much less than six months, and other 
crops may be planted, cultivated and harvested with little mor 
cotton alone. Ty 
put the case another way, with food and feed provided, the cotton 
This 


inan-power and mule-power than required for 
crop becomes a surplus for investment or enjoyment. S safe 
farming as distinguished from cotton farming. 

If the South will practice this kind of farming for two or thre 
decades it will become the most prosperous agricultural region ip 
all the earth, and at the same time will furnish the world witha 
more or less uniform supply from year to year and prices will b& 
stable and profitable. 

If I had the power to render the one service which in my judg 
ment means more for the peace and happiness of my countrymen 
than any other material service, it would be to burn this truth int 
the consciousness of every man, woman and child in the South, 
that it would become the fixed rule of conduct to be observed with 
With my whole 
mind, as the result of 30 years of study and observation of the 


out variableness of purpose or shadow of turning. 


problem, I believe that the safety of this republic, with all that it 
involves and betokens for the welfare of mankind, lies in a pros 
perous, cultured and contented agricultural people. I fear cities 
with their mighty industries and their contending classes, and I 
never feared them more than at this moment of clash and strife 
beating like the waves of an angry sea against the frail] structure 
of our most precious institutions of personal and property rights 
Against the greed of commerce as it has been practiced in certain 
quarters in the East and the heedlessness of certain Class organ 
izations, the one seeking to use and the other to subvert the Gov 
ernment, the thoughtful home-owning, liberty-loving, Godfearing 
farmer is our chief bulwark. As the producer of our primary 
necessities of food and raiment he is fairly entitled to economit 
independence; as the citizen free from selfish prejudice against 
either capital or labor because he profits by the advantage of 
neither, yet is appreciative of the worth and the merits of both 
because in his business operations he is both capitalist and laborer. 
he deserves our profoundest respect, and we owe it to ourselves, to 
our country, to the common weal to promote practices and policies 


that will make agriculture a calling of dignity, power and comfort. 
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The World’s Future Require 


A. Topp, Secretary 
England. 


By Por, J. Empire Cotton Growing Committee ; 


[Demand for cotton has been steadily increasing, but Prof. 
as fast as it would if the supply of cotton had been available. 


Professor of 


ments of Cotton 


Economics, Nottingham University ¢ 


Todd says consumption has not increased 
Consumption has been going up stead- 


ily while the output was fluctuating, with the result that about every other year the actual consump- 


tion was in excess of the season’s production. The American 


crop dominates the world’s supply, and 


he states the practice of what he describes as the see-saw movement of a big acreage and crop one 


year at low prices, the next a small acreage and crop at h 
connected with the industry. 


The price of cotton today relative to other commodities is not dear. 


igh prices, has been bad for yong 
e 


touched on the question of the world’s cotton requirements for the next five or ten years, and said 


with the recovery of Europe and the solving of labor difficult 


will not be limited by the means of manufacture, but by the lack of cotton. 


from what he has seen while in this country, an increased 
it is achieved by better cultivation. He sees no prospect of r 
judging by experiences of the past, at least for many years, s 
America.—Editor Manufacturers Record.| 


The time limit does not allow any margin for preliminaries, but vears before 


ies the world’s consumption of cotton 
Prof. Todd believes that, 
crop in America is improbable unless 
aising more cotton in foreign countries, 
o he says a larger crop must come from 


the war, and that brings out the fact that t 


before | can go on to deal with the world’s future requirements I 
must say something of our experience before the war, and during 
the war, to enable you to follow me a little better in the extremely 
rapid survey of these facts. You will find on a piece of paper be- 


fore you the particulars of some of the things that I have to say 


sumption was simply going on, going up steadily, 


while the 


‘ollege, 


he con 


supply 


was fluctuating in the most marked way, and the result was that 


other year.the actual consumption was in excess of 


the 


about every 


that season's production. Since war, of course, we have no 


corresponding statistics for the world’s consumption or production, 





























about the statistics to which I shall refer, and I shall like to ask but we are able to carry on similar statistics for the American 
your attention to these as I go along. crop alone, and so bring out the same results. That second part 
TABLE I.—BALANCE OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON, 1904-1919 
World's Commercial Crops and Mill Consumption American Crop and World's Consumption thereof 
Average Price 
of American, 
Mean Indian and Commercial Average Price 
Mean Crops. Consumption. Balance Egyptian Crops Consumption Balances Americar 
1904-1905. . 17.726 4. 1.992 5 6d 13.6 4 i al 
1995-196 948 6.73 11.44 12.081 G28 5.94 
196-1907 + 1,292 7.71 13.735 218 2 6.38 
1917-198 1,829 6.68 11.456 j 656 8 
7998-1999 +4 40] §.29 13.831 674 ) 
19°9-1910 1,932 110 1.592 1, if Xt 
1910-1911 368 8 54 11.986 68 iS4 
eae + 662 7.09 16,108 1.593 6.19 
1912-1913. 799 7.57 14,106 69 6.7¢ 
1913-1914... ‘ + 1,013 7.52 14,882 41 7.28 
Se } 15,108 1274 , 
1915-1916 12,038 1.874 51 
1916-1917. i Complete statistics not available 12.941 6 12.33 
1917-1918. . | 11,907 ~1.68 
1918-1919 11,640 1,020 
TABLE IL.—ACREAGE, YIELD AND PRICES OF THE WORLD'S CHIEF CROPS ’ 
Crop Yield Liverpool Prices (pence per Ib.) 
Season age. Per cent Sales 500 lbs per Acre Lowest Highest Average 
American Acres on 1913 approximately Bales Middling 
1913-1914 37,458,000) 9 6.20 7. 7.26 
1914-1915 37.406.000 10 1) 4.95 f ’ 
1915-1916 86 i) 5.34 8.74 
1916-1917 ca 6 8.12 ] 
1917-1918 93 11,912,000 4 16.99 24.97 21.68 
1918-1919 99 11,640,000 oD 
1919-1920 91 11,000,000 5) 
Indian tales 4) Ibs Lbs No. 1 Fine Oomra 
1913-1914 6,065,000 81 1.70 6.56 87 
1914-1915 18 5.2 RD 94 5.10) t 
1915-1916 17,746.00) 71 Sets M4 4.75 6.9 6.09 
1916-1917 21,745,000 87 4,592 83 7.10 8.0 ” 
1917-1918 25 188.000 1” 4 (WW) ON) 64 l ) 9 ¢ 18 78 
1918-1919 2) 497 82 3.671.009 2 
Egyptian Fed Kantars Lbs F.G wi 
1913-1914.. 1,7. 7,684,172 144 8.15 144 
1914-1915... 1.7 1? 6,490,221 16a 6.00 g 30 7 34 
1915-1916... 1 69 4,806,331 1) 7.50 11.90 1 
1916-1917... 1.6 96 5.111.080 10 1.69 150 F 
1917-1918... 1 97 6,307,618 75 28 50 
1918-1919 1 79 5,000,000) 67 
1919-1929 = l 9] 6,000,000 IRI) 
‘Estimated. *Sakel 
The position before the war was that for at least 10 years the of Table No. 1 brings out that the American crop was the domi 


demand for cotton has been increasing pretty steadily. 
period not because it differed materially from what had been hap 
pening before, but because it was only during these 10 years that 
we had the international statistics of consumption and were able 
The world’s supply had also been in- 


to make real comparisons. 


creasing, but with very marked fluctuations during that period. 
that, although the crops were in- 
as the world would have 
been available 
and the actual consump- 
you will at your leisure 
you will find an attempt to 
strike a balance of production and consumption during the 10 in 


The condition was roughly this: 
creasing, they were not increasing so fast 
increased its consumption had the cotton 
mand was greater than the actual supply, 
tion was only limited by the supply. If 
follow up the figures in Table No. 1, 


I take that nating factor in the whole world’s supply. ‘The balance of its pro 


duction and consumption is the same as the position of the world’s 


crops every year, and that, as everyone knows, simply represents 
the fact that the American crop was the dominating part of the 
world’s supply. 

The position of the American crops for many years before the 
war had become extremely unsatisfactory in this way, that it had 
established a peculiar sea-saw movement of area in crops produced 
that a low price; 
that meant next year a reduction of acreage, a shorter crop and 
high price, and so you had a regular see-saw movement of cotton, 


The de- A big area one year meant a big crop; meant 


year after year, which was extremely bad for everybody concerned 


the trade. On the whole, the price was rising steadily before 
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the war, due to the boll-weevil, the increasing cost of production, 
especially the labor cost through the belt. What happened dur- 
ing the war was simply an aggravation of what had been going 
on before. The early slump in prices at the beginning of the 
war caused a very serious reduction of the acreage in the fol- 
lowing year. You will find the tables of this in Table No. 2. I 
would ask you to go through at your leisure and look it over. All 
in 1915, and we have 
We were getting 


the world’s crops dropped heavily in acreage 
never made up the ground we lost in that year. 
in sight of ii in 1918, and then when the armistice came along, 
there was another slump in the price of cotton which sent acre- 
age down again this year, with the result that we have now had 
a thing that prac- 

This is the posi- 


during the war, five bad crops in succession 

tically never happened before in recent times. 
tion today. 
inflation of word's 


Cotton has gone up enormously, accentuated by the 
prices. Cotton today, relative to 
When I left 
tion was that the price of cotton was relatively 
The general level of 


general 
other commodities is not dear. England the posi 
hardly any 
higher than the price of other commodities. 
prices in England had risen so extraordinarily that the cotton 
price was hardly out of proportion. 

That is what happened during the war, and it brings us to con 
sider next the question of the future. When we come to discuss 
the question of the world’s future requirements of cotton, you 
must be clear by what is meant. It may mean three different 
things. First, the quantity of cotton goods that the world wants 
to use; second, the quantity of raw cotton that the world’s mills 
can handle; cotton that the world 
outside of America can afford to pay for These 


the same, but they are all involved in the question of what the 


third, the quantity of raw 


things are not 


world’s requirements are going to be Now to take them up in 
First, the quantity of cotton goods that the world wants 
The reached the limit of the 
world’s demand for cotton goods. It is used for so many pur- 
millions of peopl in 


order, 
is unlimited. have never yet 


poses, by so many people—by so many 


countries which have been greatly increasing their purchasing, 
like India and China, that it is not possible to get a limit on the 
quantity of goods that the world could use, if it could get them 
and could afford to pay for them. 

At the present time the position, as the result of the war, is 
that the purchasing power of many of these countries is greater 
than it was ever before. With regard to the second point, the 


quantity of cotton that the world’s mills can spin and weave 


is very seriously restricted at present. partly as a result of the 
war, and devastation of ourselves in Europe; partly as a result 
of the great movement for shorter hours in the textile industry 
everywhere. When I am discussing the question of the world’s 
future requirements of cotton, I am not talking about next week 
or even this season; I am talking about the next five or ten 


In that time, surely 
extent: labor difliculties will be solved or gotten around to some 


years. Europe will recover to a very large 
extent, and I think it is safe to say that the werlds consump 
tion will not be permanently limited by the means of manufac 
ture. That, I think, has never been the ease 

The third factor is at present the most difficult—the question 
of payment. That question will be dealt with by a special con 
mittee here, and I have not time to deal with it in full I can 
only say that I am convineed that these things will improve bef re 
very long, for one reason. because while all foreign countries are 
suffering from the handicap of foreign exchanges just now in 
bringing goods from America, they will very soon begin to retali- 
ate, and get back more than they lose on the goods that they 
will ship into America. Take one illustration. It is now pos- 
sible to import Egyptian cotton into this country more cheaply 
than into England. That will extend to other classes of trade, 
and the balance will in the course of time readjust itself 

My feeling is this, 
very much the same as 
world wants more cotton today than it is getting. just as it did 
before the war, an eleven-million-bale crop is nothing to what the 


in conclusion, that the position today is 
t was before the war, but whereas the 


world requires, and the world must have cotton in one way or the 
other. The world must have clothing. as well as food, and of 
all clothing, cotton is the cheapest. Cotton is the cheapest mate- 
rial for many purposes, and if the world is hard up it will use 
more cottorp rather than less. Competition will force it on to 


cotton rather than other things. 


In regard to prospects of increased supply, and, first, in regard 
I am sorry to say, from all that I have seen on 


to America. 


this trip, that I am forced to the conclusion, an increased Crop 
in America is improbable. For 25 years before the war, the 
American acreage was increasing. During the war it stopped 


increasing and was going down. I wish we could hope that the 
increase could be resumed now and continued, but we cannot. | 
do not believe we are going to have any further increase. Per 
sonally, I shall be thankful if we see the pre-war record of 
I think it is doubtful if will 
That 


is only one way in which we can get an increased crop in 


about 
$7,000,000 acres touched again. 
means, that thers 
Amer- 
ica, and it is a difficult way. It is better cultivation and jp 


see that acreage maintained steadily. 


creased yield per acre. It would not be difficult, for the averag 


yield per acre is far too low. The average yield in America jg 

less than 200 pounds. A hundred and fifty is likely to be th 

yield this year, 

nothing short 
There is no 


There is no need to restrict tl 


The question of restricted acreage. It will be 
of a calamity for America to restrict her acreage. 
doubt about the demand for it. 
supply in order to maintain the price. 

I would like to run over the sources of supply. The largest 
country in the world next to America producing cotton is India 
but sheehas only a small crop. There are prospects of increasing 
it, but it will be slow, because India is shattered, and it is ditficu't 
to move cotton. There are prospects of development of long 


staple cotton, meaning about an inch, but these things moy 


slowly. In Sudan we can some day produce an increased cro; 


but it will not be for some years; five or ten years bef: 

can make much progress, and in the meantime the supply has 
fallen off during the war, and it is not likely to touch pre-war 
figures for a year or two. The British Empire has done a great 
deal towards developing production in Nigeria, and in Mesopo 
tamia, where we hope to see developments. We have proved that 
it is possible to grow cotton there, and I want to pay at bute 
the British cotton-growing repre 


to the work accomplished by 


sentatives. While we know we can grow cotton, it will not be i: 


large quantities for some time. I am sorry to say that all of the 


work we have dene in Africa, for nearly 20 years, and all the 
other powers of Europe has produced in no year 100,000 bales of 
cotton. You are throwing away more than that every year 

more than we have been able to do in 20 years over there through 
the British Empire. With regard to other parts of the world, 
Russia, Persia, and all others, they could grow far more 
There ar 


prospect of any 


China, 
cotton, but it takes time. 
come. There is no important 
from any other of these countries. So we must have a 
America somehow. We realize that the first essentis 


great obstacles to be ver 


large increase 





crop in 
is the assurance that the grower will be 
for his crop. I 
with the 


reasonably remunerated 
am going to leave for Mr. Wannamaker to de: 
cost of production. 

Just the other point, namely, the necessity for providing an 


adequate reward for those who are growing better cotton thar 


others That is one of the great difficulties in every part of 
the world—to secure a marketing svstem which will provide for 
improved staple, especially in small lots. Let me give you ap 
actual case. A man in Texas, with beautiful one and one-half 


iuch staple cotton got only 45¢. a pound, and at that time, one 


and one-fourth inch style was selling at 52c. and all he could 


get was +45¢ What sort of encouragement was that for any- 
bedy to grow better cotton? It seems to me this points to the 
necessity for a much better organization, both of the consumers 


and producers, and I should just like to emphasize that by on 
point in regard to the demand for long staple. The one thing 
that has struck me most in this country is your number of motor 
rs. We have not seen so many motor cars during the war, but 
York I felt almost like a country cousin 


coming to the city. You have developed the motor business t 


ta 
coming back to New 
such an extent that it must have an enormous influence on the 
cotton business. I tried to ealeulate it. and I estimate that it 
f about 500,000 bales of cotton. It seems to 


means a demand 
me that that points to the necessity for a much better organiza- 
tion for staple cotton. I put it forward in conclusion as the 
best argument that I know of for the hope that out of this 
conference will come permanent organization which will enabk 
us to tackle such questions in a much more efficient and productive 
way than we have been able to do in the past. 
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Warehouse Receipts and Cotton Loans 


By J. Howarp Arprey, Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce, New York City 














no 
, pa. [Cotton financing in the South must continue to be localized under present warehousing methods. 
: Mr. Ardrey points out that warehouse receipts constitute the fundamental security on the strength of 
of about which cotton loans are made. Therefore, to fully extend banking credit, warehouse receipts must pos- 
will sess, as far as possible, a uniform standard of quality and the lending banks should be fully protected 
ther: in every way.—Editor Manufacturers Record.| 
n Amer- 
d in Cotton, by reason of its natural resistance to physical deter- of the situation of the warehouses themselves. There must be 
erage jorat and its ready marketability, constitutes an exceptionally naturally, a wide scale between the receipts of the great State 
ca is satisfactory basis for the extension of credit. Its impertant ontrolled warehouses in the pert of New Orleans and the 
: th position not only among principal agricultural products, but also — receipts issued by a cotten-yard in a country tewn 
in our domestic industry and foreign commerce, renders its The Federal Warehouse Act do net in itself cover the whol 
oe orde and effective movement from plantation to finished prod warehousing situation any more than does the Uniform War 
males: uct particularly essential. Hitherto, however, the lack of ade house Receipt Act. As the latter is concerned primarily with 
re quate credit facilities for financing the legitimate holding the form and content of receipts, the obligations assumed by 
trict th of cotton in the South due largely to a lack of sufficient ware Warehousemen, and the conditions of negotiation nd transfer 
housing facilities, have tended to prevent the orderly marketing so the Federal Warehouse Act is concerned primarily with wa 
irgest of cotton, and to cause its dumping on the market almost as housing methods practices and conditions The terms unde 
s India rapidly as if could be picked and ginned. which receipts are issued are « ntialiv the il ‘ n betl 
creasing The situation has been potentially improved by the inaugura but they are dealing with the tuation from different aspects I 
ditfieult tion of the Federal reserve system, with its development of an fact, the two laws ar ssentially complementary, and 
of long open discount market and of the use of bankers’ acceptances flicting Were both laws generally effective. the problem of t 
. me Hitherto, cotton financing has been to a great degree localized character of warehouse receipts would be solved 
a its burden has been concentrated on the Southern banks w:th Having reviewed the several types of laws affecting w 
f only limited assistance from the outside. Cotton requirements ing, it becomes possible to consider the specific qualities whic! 
ply has did or parucipate in the credit resources available in the the warehouse receipt must possess to make it fron the bar 
ai general discount market. Such financing as was not done by the point of view, a suitable basis for the granting of credit ‘ 
! wa Southern banks in the immediate locality of the borrower has as the application of the laws of these points 
a great been cared for directly by banks in large centers in the East. On receiving a request for a loan on cotton, if satisfied 
Me sope Credits extended on the cotton have been by means of ordinary the borrower himself, the banker's first concern is with respect 
ed that notes, held by the lending institution without being offered for to the character of the warehouse in which the cotton is stored 
t bute sale in the open market. Such an offer to sell, indeed, would be The cotton must be in the hands of a reliable warehouseman 
repre regarded as an evidence of the weakness of the offering bank. As Moreover, the warehouse must be independent of the bors 
it be iz a matter of fact. such promissory notes. because of their lack of so that the latter cannot, while the receipt is outstanding ir 
lof the uniform quality, were not suitable for ready sale in the open the hands of a third party, obtain control over the goods covered 
the market. by it This matter is essential Its importance indicated 
lane! a sank acceptances do possess uniform high quality, and con- by the fundamental rule adopted by ederal Reserve Board 
a trary to promissory notes, are intended to be and can be sold of permitting member banks to accept iinst goods in storage 
hroush readily in the open market. Their employment. therefore, serves only on condition that the warehouse is independent of the bor 
wos to equalize the heavy requirements of one section with the abund- rower. In a word, the banker's first is that the 
> mos eee of credit available in other parts of the country. Use of cotton ainst which he loans shall be in the care of a reliable 
o one the bank acceptance is the only method by which epen market and independent concern, the business policies and practice f 
aeneee money can be brought to the cotton industry in the South sut which are sound, and which afford adequate protection to t 
Re the advantages accruing from its use—more adequate credit and commodities stored 
Pe tial cheaper money—may extend to all of the parties interested in the It is, of course, impossible to compel reliability and respons 
aaeekel cotton, whether grower, factor, exporter or spinner. Moreover bility by statute The warehouseman’s business, however, in 
ha what is a practical necessity in the present international situa- view of the extent to which his certificates become the basis of 
tion, the carrying of cotton in this country for the account of national and international financing. is charged with public inter 
European spinners for forward shipment, rather than its exporta- est and may fairly be subject to public supervision and examina 
me = tion as rapidly as ginned, will be facilitated. tion Such supervision, which would be of material assistance 
2 or Under the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. every mem- in improving the business practices of warehouses is now lacking 
= = ber bank is authorized to “accept drafts or bills of exchange The warehouse laws of Texas, as amended in 1913, do provide 
ide for drawn upon it * * which are secured at the time of ac- for State examination of conditions and for State regulation of 
‘ae a ceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such document convey- records and receipts Likewist the co-operative warehouses 
series ing or securing title covering readily marketable staples.” A authorized under Texas and Arkansas laws, and the State-oper 
“ =a warehouse receipt covering cotton is one of the best and most ated systems of North and South Carolina and Georgia are pub 
=n acceptable forms of collateral if it is issued by a warehouse of  licly regulated. The number of warehouses thus included and the 
ptlige established responsibility, but if there is any reason to doubt volume of cotton handled, however, is us yet almost negligibl 
“s the reliability of the warehouse or its general business policy or With these exceptions, so far as can be ascertained, State laws 
_ : the methods pursued in the issuing of receipts and the keeping of | do not provide for pubic supervision or regulation, nor does the 
m me records, the receipts from the banker's standpoint are worthless Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act attempt to regulate the actual 
thing as collateral. conduct of the warehouseman’s business As regards the vast 
nage The fundamental difficulty in the way of developing methods majority of warehouses, methods and practices are left to the 
AF, - whereby credits may be freely available for cotton financing option of the warehouseman; and the laxity which frequently 
— is the absolute lack of any uniform standard of quality in ware- characterizes such methods and practices is a matter of common 
aa house receipts. When a banker is asked to grant credit on com- knowledge. The Federal Warehouse Act provides an admirable 
oad modities covered by railroad or ship bills of lading, he can system of licensing and supervision of warehousing, the adop 
hat 1 readily form a judgment on the preposition because such docu- tion of which generally would go far toward remedying the lack 
ms 0 ments to a very great extent are of a uniformly high standard. of uniform quality in warehouse receipts. As noted above, how 
—— With respect to warehouse receipts this is net true. Unless a ever, not more than half a dozen cotton warehouses are thus fat 


as the 


banker is located in the same community as the warehouse or included in this system 


f this . oi ‘ : ae 

| + has by close study become thoroughly familiar with local condi- With respect to the conditions under which the cotton is stored 

ena bit , . ae e . i - 

od tions, he is not in a position to formulate a reasoned judgment the situation is similar So far as can be ascertained, there 

juctive ° . : ’ 
with respect to the loan. is only one State law which defines what a warehouse is. That 


In a measure, this lack of uniformity is the necessary result is the law of Texas, but its provisions are too broad to afford 
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protection, as it even provides that a warehouse may be “A lot or 


parcel of ground enclosed with a lawful 
locked at night A 


banker surely is justified in desiring to know whether the receipts 


entrances t 


which shall be kept securely 


on which he is advancing cover cotton standing in such a ware 
house or cotton adequately protected from rain, mud and depreda 
tions The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act limits the liability 
of the warehouseman to any loss or injury to the goods caused 
by his failure to exercise such care as a reasonably careful owner 
of such goods would exercise. This also is the common law 
doctrine. On this point, however, as on others connected with 
the general conduct of the warehousing business, receipts of con- 
cerns licensed under the Federal Act would afford the great 
assurance, because it stipulates that the warehouse must have 
That the 
warehouse is independent of the borrower is, of course, a matter 
which cannot be safeguarded by law. Both the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act and the Federal Warehouse Act stipulate, 
however, that if the receipts is issued for goods of which the 


proper storage facilities before receiving its license. 


warehouseman is owner, either solely or jointly, or in common 
sith others, the receipt must bear on its face the fact of such 
ownership. 

The second point on which the lending bank desires assur- 
ance is that there actually is cotton behind the 
receipt; that cotton was actually deposited in the 
before the receipt was issued; that it will not be 
except on surrender of the receipt; that when the receipt is sur- 
rendered it will be cancelled beyond possibility of re-issue ‘and 


warehouse 
warehouse 
d livered 


that duplicates, if issued, will be plainly marked, and will be issued 
only on proof of loss or destruction of the original, and then 
only provided the recipient furnishes adequate security for the 
protection of innocent holders of the original. 

A receipt which states that the delivery of the cotton is con- 
tingent on the surrender of the receipt “or a duplicate” is value- 
less as collateral, because a bank, as respects the average ware- 
house, would have no way of knowing a duplicate had been 
issued. On these points, the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
makes the issuance of a receipt for goods not actually received, 
or the issuance of a receipt containing false statements, or the 
without negotiable receipt 


delivery of goods surrender of the 


criminal offenses It also makes criminal the issuance of a dupli- 
cate receipt which is not plainly so marked. although it does not, 
as does the Federal Warehouse Act, require the furnishing of 
security by the person to whom the duplicate is issued. Under 
the Uniform law if the warehouseman fails to take up and ean- 
cel a negotiable receipt on surrender of the goods, he is liable 
to any holder of the receipt in good faith for failure to deliver 
the goods to him. Furthermore, the law provides that if a part 
of the goods is delivered, either the receipt must be plainly marked 
or cancelled, and a new one issued to cover the balance of the 
goods still in storage. 

With respect to States which have not adopted the Uniform 
law, in some there are statutory prohibitions and penalties cover- 
ing these points, but in other States no statutory provisions have 

Furthermore, the laws of certain 
Uniform Act, for South 
Carolina, permit the delivery of goods by a warehouseman with- 


been enacted regarding them. 
States which have not the instance, 
receipts. if the property is 
On this point, the Uni- 
stipulates that 


out surrender or cancellation of 
claimed or taken under legal process 
form Warehouse Receipts Act when goods are 
delivered to a warehouse by the owner, are by any one whose act 
would bind the owner, and a _ negotiable receipt is issued for 
them, the goods cannot be attached or levied upon unless the 
receipt is first surrendered In no case is the warehouseman 
compelled to deliver the goods until the receipt is either sur- 
rendered or impounded by the court. 

Third, the bank lending against receipts must have assurance 
as to its title to the cotton pledged. If there are 
labor or other liens outstanding which take precedence over its 


landlord or 


own rights as holder of the receipts, the bank certainly ought to 
be aware of the situation. One of the most serious difficulties 
which banks, particularly those in the North, which are not in 
close local touch with the situation have found in the way of loan- 
ing more freely against cotton preceipts is that they have never 
been able to ascertain exactly what title to the cotton they have. 
As long as priority of landlord and labor liens is recognized 
there seems to be no practical method by which absolute and un- 


impeachable title to the cotton can be vested in the holder of the 


fence,” the gates or 


warehouse receipt. The North and South Carolina laws provid 
ing for State-controlled warehouses, it is true, attempt to meet 
the difficulty by stipulating that the 


“receipt carries a lute 


title to the cotton,” making it the duty of the manager of the 


warehouse before accepting cotton for storage to ascertain 
whether there are any crop mortgages or rent or labor liens out- 
standing against it. 

In general, however, it is true that the holder of a receipt ig 
subJect to prior liens, and uncertainty as to their nature and their 
extent increase the banker's hesitancy in accepting receipts as 
collateral, even though in practice the actual losses fr de- 
fective title by 


small. 


reason of such liens have been comparatively 


The Uniform Warehouse Receipt Act provides that a person 
to whom a receipt has been negotiated acquires such title as 
the person negotiating the receipt to him had, or had ability to 
convey to a purchaser in good faith, and also such title as the 
depositor had, or had ability to convey, as well has the direct 
obligation of the warehouseman to hold possession of the goods 
for him, according to the terms of the receipt. as fully as if the 
warehouseman had contracted directly with him. The act en- 
deavors to secure to the holder at least the knowledge or the 
nature and extent or prior liens by making a criminal offense 
for a person to deposit goods on which there is a lien or mort- 
gage or to which he has no title, taking therefor a receipt and 
negotiating it for value with intent to deceive and without dis- 
The laws of 


Arkansas and Texas authorizing co-operative warehouses provide 


closing his want of title or the lien or mortgage. 


that when cotton grown on rented or leased ground is tendered 
for storage in such warehouses, the receipts must be _ is<ued 
jointly in the name of the tenant and landlord, showing their 
respective interest unless the person tendering the cotton for 
storage presents authority from the other party interested. re- 
questing the issuance of the receipt in the name of the one or the 
other. 

In this connection, the lending bank should have specific in- 
formation with respect to the warehouseman’'s claims on account 
charges other than the 
usual storage charges. The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 
as well as the Federal Warehouse Act stipulate that if the ware- 


houseman claims a lien on account of such advances, the amount 


of any advances to the depositor or 


thereof must be stated on the receipt, or if the precise amount is 
not known to the warehouseman at the time the receipt is issued, 
The banker, 
information on this point, and 


reject receipts which are issued subject to “‘all 


the fact that advances have been made is sufficient. 
however, should have specific 
must ordinarily 
advances” unless the full amount of the advance is stated on the 
receipt. 

In the fourth place. the receipt should afford the bank some 
reasonable basis for estimating or checking the value on cotton 
For this purpose it is highly desirable 
id 
their weight, but should indicate likewise the grade or class and 
It is not unusual for 


which the loan is made. 





that the receipt should specify not only the number of bales 


condition in which the cotton was received. 
warehouse receipts to specify grade, nor is this required by the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, although it is required of ware- 
houses licensed under the Federal law. The co-operative warehous- 
ing laws of Texas and Arkansas and the State-operated system of 
North Carolina also provide for a statement of grade on the 
receipt. Georgia and South Carolina laws providing for State 
operated warehouses also require this statement, but guarantee it 
only in favor of persons who either lend money or buy cotton 
through their State warehouse commissioners. The receipt. of 
course, should afford means of identifying the cotton which it 
covers, and for this purpose should include the name and location 
of the warehouse, the consecutive number of the receipt itself, 
and the mark and tag numbers of the bales of cotton covered. 
Finally, the lending bank should be covered by insurance to 
the full market value of the pledged cotton. With respect to 
insurance, the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act makes no provi 
sion. Certain State laws, such as that of South Carolina, provide 
that the warehouseman need insure the stored cotton only when 
requested by the depositor. Other State laws. such as that of 
Georgia, provide that the cotton must be insured unless the ware- 
houseman is specifically requested not to insure. The latt 
provision is contained likewise in the Federal Warehouse Act. 
With respect to the character of th 
from the lending bank's point of view to have insurance effect« 


insurance, it is desirab 
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by means of specific policies covering the pledged cotton, issued damage which it affords the stored cotton He must ascertain 
to th ner with the loss payable clause to the lending bank also that it is independent of the borrower so that the latter is 
as its rests may appear. Or the warehouseman may take out not in control of the goods pledged Further, he desires assur 
specitic jicies and assign or transfer these to the owner of ance that the receipt actually represents commodities stored, and 
the g thus affording adequate insurance in the owner’s name information with respect to any ciré stances which would 
coveril he cotton pledged to the bank. The ordinary blanket affect his title to the cotton In addition, the receipt should 
policy en out by a warehouseman to cover all the goods in afford a means of identifying the specilic cotton pledged and 
storage affords inadequate protection. All such policies contain a means of estimating or checking its valuc Finally, the lend 
so-calles -insurance clauses, whereby the insuring company be ing bank should be fully protected by specific insurance covering 
comes ible only for that preportion of the loss which the the cotton on which its credit is granted 

amoul f insurance bears to the actual value of the goods Some such method of standardizing the quality of warehous 
stored With respect to the average warehouse, there is no receipts would seem to be the only method by which the cheap 


method by which a bank can keep informed of the amount of 
earried or whether the commodities in storage are 


insurance 
insured their full market value 

In conclusion, permit me to draw together several points 
which have been under discussion. Warehouse receipts consti- 
tute the fundamental security on the strength of which cotton 


leans are made. The freedom with which such credits are 
granted must depend on the character of the receipts securing 
them To form a suitab‘’e basis for the free extension of bank- 
ing credits, whether by means of bank acceptances or in any 
other manner, warehouse receipts must possess. as far as may 
be, a uniformly high standard of quality similar, for example, 
to that of railroad or ship bills of lading. 

The banker who is formulating a judgment with respect to 
loans on cotton receipts must first of all take account of the 


responsibility of the issuing warehouses and the protection from 


money of the open discount market can be made available for 


cotton financing in the South As long as present conditions 
survive, cotton financing can be undertaken only by banks which 
are located in the immediate community, or which by careful 
study are in close touch with the local situation and are thor 
oughly familiar with the particular borrowers and warehouse 
men. In a word, cotton financing in the South must continue 
localized. Its burden, instead of being distributed over the 
country as a whole, is concentrated on a limited of banking insti 
The result is an inadequate supply of credit and high 
With 
hand, banks generally could safely undertake to accept on their 


tutions. 


rates. standardized warehouse receipts. on the other 


salable in the general 
eredit at 


security and these acceptances, readily 


discount market, would assure abundant minimum 


rates, 


Stabilizing the Price of Cotton 


By Tueo. H. Price, Editor of Commerce and Finance, New York City 


[Mr. Price believes that it is impossible to stabilize the price of cotton from year to year for the 
reason that we have not yet reached a point at which the law of supply and demand and natural processes 


of commercial distribution can be set aside. 


While taking this view, Mr. Price is not oblivious to the 


hazard resulting from abnormal and unreasonable market fluctuations, and says that those who deal in 
cotton, in spite of themselves, are compelled to become gamblers or suspend their business entirely. He 
advocates the exclusion of inexperienced speculators and the issuance of licenses to those who could fur- 
nish evidence that they are qualified to engage in cotton buying, basing his view on the fact that bankers 
are licensed and are required to furnish evidence of their solvency before they are permitted to engage 


in business. 


He further advocates protection against what he calls “‘the speculative vagaries of the un- 


informed mob,” by broadening the method adopted during the war of limiting daily fluctuations to 200 
points per day and to impose similar limits upon the price at which contracts may be made during the 


week or month.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


To most of you I am known as a speculator who made and lost 
money through the very instability of the market for whose sta- 
bilization I am presumably expected to offer a plan. 

And so I ask those among my audience who know me chiefly as 
a cotton speculator to try and forget my notoriety in that role 
while I attempt a serious consideration of the problem that your 
committee has asked me to consider. 

In attacking it I shall assume that I am not expected to find a 
way to attain the unattainable, for all of you will, I take it, agree 
with me that an absolute stabilization of the price of cotton from 
year to year, or even from day to day, is impossible. That nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that an absolute mean is impossible, are 
maxims of physics. 

In the world of economics the instability of things mundane is 
even more apparent than it is in the world of physics, and it is 
hard to think of anything that is affected by a larger number of 
factors that are in themselves variable than the price of cotton. 

It is said that the co-operation of at least 10,000 persons is 
necessary in the provision of even the simplest dinner, and when 
we come to consider the price at which a yard of Pepperill Drills 
should be sold to the Chinese consumer in order that all of those 
who have been concerned in the production of the goods or the 
things required in their manufacture may be properly compen- 
sated, we find ourselves confronted by a problem that is almost 
infinite in its ramifications. 

The value of the land upon which the cotton was grown, the 
weather, the price of fertilizers and their component elements, the 
cost of the labor required for its cultivation, and, in turn, the cost 
of the food, raiment and shelter with which the agricultural 
laborer must be provided, the cost of schooling his children, 
the taxes he pays, the rate of interest charged for any ad- 
vances that the farmer may require, the varying transportation 


rates which must be paid in carrying the cotton from the fields to 
market, the 
operatives, the conditions under which they live, the state of trade 


the mill, the foreign exchangs wages paid the mill 
and the profit to which each of the commercial intermediaries 
whose services are necessary in the distribution of the cotton and 
the goods made from it is entitled, are only a few of the innumer 
able factors that would have to be considered in attempting a 
scientific determination of a fair price for cotton or cotton goods 

Those of you who have attempted, as I have, to arrive at a scien 
tifically accurate computation of the cost of producing cotton will 
appreciate the utter impossibility of effecting a meeting of minds 
upon a subject concerning which both experience and opinion are 
so divergent. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to discuss or even to suggest an 
absolute stabilization of cotton prices. Even if it were theoreti 
eally possible, which it is not, the deductions to be empirically 
drawn from the experience of Brazil in the attempted valorization 
of coffee and that of the Secretan Syndicate in attempting to sta 
bilize the price of copper would convince us that any attempt to 
establish and maintain a fixed value for one of the world’s greater 
staples is doomed to failure. Even our own great Government has 
found the path that it attempted to follow in stabilizing the price 
of wheat during the war an exceedingly thorny one, and it is, I 
think, exceedingly doubtful whether such a policy will ever again 
be adopted, however grave the crisis may be ; 

At 30 cents a pound for lint cotton and $70 a ton for seed a 
bale of cotton, with the seed derived from it, is worth approxi 
mately $185. 20,000,000 
bales would be worth $3,700,000,000 in its raw form and about 


This means that a world crop of, say, 


three times as much when it is converted into the manufactured 
goods. These figures will give some idea of the impossibly large 


capital that would be tied up in any scheme of stabilization that 
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involved the purchase of a substantial portion of the cotton pro- 
duction when it was below the mean of fair value that might be 
agreed upon if an agreement upon a question so involved is indeed 
thinkable. 

But even if the capital were obtainable the dislocation of the 
world’s financial and economic machinery that would result from 
an interruption in the movement of cotton makes any program 
that looks toward a retardation in the movement of cotton from 
the producer to the consumer impossible. 

Throughout the world, and particularly in America, the ma- 
turity of nearly all our commercial paper is synchronized to meet 
the maturity of the crops, and billions of obligations now become 
due during the harvest period upon the theory that the money for 
which crops are sold will then be available. If this adjustment 
were seriously disturbed our banking machinery would break down 
and the supply of credit with which the fields of commercial enter- 
prise are now irrigated would soon be exhausted. 

I could go on almost indefinitely explaining why it seems to me 
that any scheme to stabilize the price of cotton from year to year 
impracticable, and while there may be some theorists 
inclined to think that most of 
that 


of supply and de 


is utterly 
who will combat this view, I am 
the world’s hard-headed men of business will agree with me 


we will never reach a point at which the law 
mand can be suspended or the natural and normal 


without 


processes of 


distribation set aside ereating an artificial 


situation that will ultimately 
those who have devised and supported it, but to the destruction of 


commercial 


collapse, to the ruin not only of 


the entire economic fabric that has been evolved by years of ex- 
perience. 

Assuming that this conclusion is accepted, let us next inquire 
whether it would be possible to fix a fair price for the production 
of cotton in any given 12 months and to maintain that price with- 
out variation by voluntary co-operation or financial compulsion. 

In order to reach an intelligent conclusion as to what would be 
a fair price for the cotton production of any one year or any par- 
ticular 12 months it would, in the first instance, be necessary to 
equate the relation of supply and demand during that 12 months 
In order to do this we should have to ascertain, first, the size of 
the crop; and, second, the world’s requirements. This statement 
will, I think, convince almost anyone that has ever made a crop 
estimate or attempted to forecast the probable consumption, that 
the problem is utterly unsolvable, or, as I prefer to say, insoluble. 

I once offered a prize to the cotton merchant who could truth- 
fully affirm that he had never made a crop estimate. No one 
us who have ever at- 


was 
able to qualify as a winner, and those of 
forecast the size of even the American crop will 
realize the utter impossibility of coming within a half a million 
bales of the final outturn, except as a matter of pure luck. When 
it comes to determining the size of the East Indian or Russia 
crop 12 months, or even six months before their maturity, com- 


matter of mere 


tempted to 


parative accuracy is unthinkable 
It is even more impossible to anticipate the consumptive 
They depend upon an indefinite variety 


except as a 
chance. 
requirements correctly. 
of factors, many of which are not even known when they should 
be considered. 

Suppose, for instance, a committee of the most clairvoyant mer- 
chants, farmers and spinners that could be appointed undertook to- 
day to determine what would be a fair price for the crop of 1919- 
1920. 
be reached or 


Do you think that any agreement upon the question could 
that, if it 


Congress and every 


was reached, it would not speedily be 


attacked in other form in which self-inter 


ested opinion could find expression? I do not; and, being nat 
urally of a timid disposition, I am unwilling to even suggest a 
plan for reaching a conclusion that would immediately provoke 
vituperative dissent in every country of the globe. 

I would not, however, have you understand that in thus express 
ing myself as to the impossibility of any grandiose scheme for sta 
bilizing the price of cotton, I am oblivious to the hardship and 
fluctuations with which the 
three or four years 


hazard that result from the market 
trade has had to contend during the 


When the price of cotton as reflected in the price of future con- 


past 


tracts fluctuates, as it has recently, two cents a pound in a day, 
intelligent business is, I admit, absolutely impossible, and those 
whose function it is to deal in cotton, whether as purchasers, mer- 
chants or manufacturers, are, in spite of themselves, compelled to 
become gamblers or to suspend their business entirely. That such 
fluctuations have discredited the business of the cotton merchant 


and impaired his credit, there is no denying. His occupation has 
come to be regarded as extra hazardous, and those who are ey. 
pected to lend him money are perforce compelled to share the haz. 
ards that his operations involve. As in the case of the insurance 
company that writes a policy upon an extra hazardous risk, they 
demand a higher rate of compensation which unnecessarily bur. 
dens a business that is unfairly classified as one that involves pos. 
sibilities of loss that most men prefer to avoid. 

Sefore considering whether this hazard can be eliminated, it js 
perhaps in order that we should inquire why it exists. In at. 
tempting to answer this question I am afraid that I may tread 
upon ground that will be dangerous, but I must, nevertheless, be 
frank. 

The extraordinary fluctuations that have of late been so fre. 
quently recorded in the future markets are, I think you will agree 
with me, in most cases unreasoning and unreasonable. They ar 
due to the fact that the facilities for speculation which are 
on the exchanges where futures are bought and sold make it pos 


Tered 


sible for so many uninformed persons to buy and sell cotton. The 
business of speculation is at best an exceedingly hazardous one 
There are but few. if any, who retire from it with a fortune unless 
they happen to die opportunely, and I have long been of the 
opinion that the State ought to exclude the inexperienced from 4 
business so hazardous and issue licenses to speculate only to thos. 
who could furnish evidence that by education and temperament 
they were qualified to engage in operations that may threaten not 
only their own financial solvency, but the economic welfare of a 
large portion of the population. 

I realize, however, that it is exceedingly unlikely that such a 
counsel of perfection will ever be accepted, although it is true 
that in most States bankers are licensed and are required to fur- 
nish evidence of their solvency before they are permitted to engage 
in a business whose mal-administration might work the ruin of 
those with whom they deal. We also require that doctors, drug- 
gists, dentists and even veterinary surgeons and chauffeurs should 
be specially qualified for the service that they offer to render 


fore they are permitted to practice their professions, and the time 
may perhaps come when something of the same sort will be insisted 
upon in the case I doubt, however, if 
yet arrived, and since we must await its coming, it devolves upon 


has 


of the speculator. 


us, meanwhile, to take counsel of expediency and consider in how 
far we can protect ourselves against the speculative vagaries of 
the uninformed mob to whose fatuous desire for easy money the 
erratic markets with which the trade has recently had to deal are 
largely due. 

In looking for a solution of our problem in this direction, we 
are, it seems to me,’ somewhat helped by the experience of the fu- 
fitful years of the war. 
they were reopened after the suspensions of operations 


tures exchanges themselves during the 
When 
which had been made necessary by the first impact of the great 
struggle, it was found expedient to limit the daily fluctuations. 
In New York, if my memory is correct, the limit at first imposed 
was 300 points or three cents a day. Transactions at more than 
500 points above or below the closing quotations of the previous 
day were prohibited, and the range was subsequently reduced to 
200 points per day, this limit, as I understand it, being still in 
force, 

It occurs to me to ask whether conditions can be so changed 
within 24 hours that cotton will be legitimately worth two cents a 
Frankly, I doubt 
an appeal to the excited imagination of the 


pound more or less today than it was yesterday. 
it, and it is only by 
uninformed speculator that a state of mind can be brought about 
in which he would be willing to sell cotton for two cents below 
the price obtainable for it yesterday, or to buy it at two cents 
above the price at which it could be purchased at 3 o'clock on the 
preceding day. 

If we grant that any change in conditions which can occur in 
so short an interval must be more imaginative than real, is there 
any reason why the shock absorber which the exchanges have 
found it necessary to provide by imposing the limits now in force 
should not be so tightened up that it would oppose more resistance 
to these hysterical convulsions and thereby minimize the harm that 
those who are subject to them can do themselves and the public? 
If it is expedient to impose a limit of 200 points or less within 
which the market may fluctuate in any given day, would it not be 
wise and logical to impose a similar limit upon the price at which 
contracts may be made during each week or month? Suppose, for 
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instance, that the exchanges should agree to delegalize transac- 


tions that were made at a price more than 100 points away from 
the closing of the previous day or 150 points away from the clos- 
ing of the previous week, or 250 points away from the closing of 
the previous month, would anyone be seriously harmed, and is it 
not true that a great many people would be benefited by the more 
deliberate and gradual operation of the law of supply and demand 
which would probably be thus insured? 


It is said that if they are given time, men can adjust themselves 
to a st any change in conditions that may be necessary. We 


cannot hope to escape the necessity for change. The important 
thing is to provide ourselves with time in which to make the neces- 
sary changes deliberately, and since in my thought upon the sub 
ject I have endeavored to deal practically with conditions rather 
than with theories, I am submitting for your consideration the 
only practicable remedy that I am able to suggest for the evil with 
which we have all of us to contend. It is, I admit, but a partial 
and a very imperfect remedy, but men progress toward the ideal 
only step by ste Pp, and life is one long succession of compromises, 
each one of which, if intelligently accepted, will open our eyes to 


the benefits of further agreement through further compromise 


International Trade in Cotton Yarns 


By Dr. Tuomas WALKER Pace, Chairman, United States Tariff Commi 


Washington I) be 


SS1OI 


[In his address Dr. Page sketches the substance of a report prepared by the Tariff Commission on 
the cotton yarn situation. The quantity of cotton yarns handled in International trade in 1913 was about 
750,000,000 pounds, and of this great total nearly one-half was imported by China, mostly from British 


India and Japan. 
in volume, it is insignificant as a trader in yarns. 


yarn, or 2,150,000,000 pounds, as there was movement in International trade in 1913. 
During the fiscal year just ended our exports reached 19,000,000 


we exported only about 1 per cent. 


Although the United States is the greatest producer of yarn in the world, measured 
This country produced three times as much cotton 


Of this quantity 


pounds, but as compared with the world’s trade of 750,000,000 pounds, Dr. Page says our exports are 
negligible, and as compared with our production they are practically invisible-—Editor Manufacturers 


Record. | 


The United States Tariff Commission was created by the Gov- 


ernment as an investigating body. We are to do what we can, 
find out the situation in the United States that bears upon the 
prosperity in trade of this country, and, so far as that prosperity 
has its effect upon the industries of this country, and the informa- 
tion which we collect is to be made available to Congress and to 
the President, not only with a view to enabling Congress to fix the 
duties upon imported goods, but also to enable Congress and the 
President and the Department of State to determine the policies 
of this country, with respect to commercial matters, and in its re- 
lations with other countries, so as to protect our own welfare and 
at the same time do full justice to the balance of the world. 

Now, conditions have been so uncertain and so chaotic in this 
world of ours that we have not as yet made all of the investiga- 
tions that it was contemplated by Congress we should make. We 
do not propose to use our time in purely academic researches, but 
rather to undertake investigations which will be fruitful We 
wish to confer with the business men of all parts of the United 
States and with business men from abroad, to determine what 
investigations would be fruitful and what investigations would be 
We have, however, made some tentative beginnings 
but at the same time to provide 


unnecessary. 
and we have tried to play safe, 
useful information, in the subjects that we have selected for in- 
vestigation. 

Among other matters that we have looked into has been the sub- 
ject of international trade in cotton yarns. There is at present 
in the Government Printing Office, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a week, a document prepared by the Tariff Commission 
on the cotton yarn situation, and any member of this conference 
who wishes to procure that report can get it by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, in Washington, along with a num- 
ber of other reports that the commission has made. 

It is my duty to indicate very briefly here today what the sub- 
stance of that report is. The importance of the international trade 
in cotton yarns is sufficiently indicated by the fact that before the 
war, in the year 1915, the value was doubtful, but the quantity of 
yarn reached the enormous total of 750,000,900 pounds. That 
much cotton yarn entered into the trade of the world and was 
imported into some countries and exported from other countries. 
It is quite well known to all of you what the chief exporting coun 
It may 
possibly be of interest to you, however, to know that China was 


tries were and what were the chief importing countries. 


the principal country of the world in the importation of cotton 
Nearly one-half of that great total was imported by China 
alone. Some 350,000,000 pounds of cotton yarns found their way 
to China. Nearly all of it was used in the hand-loom industries 
of that country. The greater part of it was comparatively coarse 
yarn, imported in large part from Japan and British India. In 
addition to China as an importing y 


yarns. 


country, there were some 25 
other countries that imported between 10,000,000 and 100,900,000 


wt of them nearer 10 than 100,000,000 


These countries were in no inconsiderable degree the highly devel 


pounds of cotton yar me 


oped countries of Lurope Crsermanyvy was a ery considerable 


porter of cotton yarns, France imported no little; Switzerland 


and the Scandinavian countries imported a certain amount of 


They did so for the very obvious reasons that there had 


yarns 
been developed in other countries specialties Particularly, in 
England, it had been developed in a high degree High counts 


of yarn in England had been carried further than in any other 





country, and some of the finishing processes for preparing cotton 
yarns had been highly developed in some of the countries of | 
rope, notably France and Germany, as well as to a lesser exter 


Therefore, 


nations found that it was cheaper and better for 


tions in Europe. these buying 





in some of the other ni 
them to buy 


some of the varieties of yarn they needed than to buy the product 


raw and make it In addition to the highly developed countries, 
rt ! 


there were those of some industrial development, and partic 


whose development was one-sided to the extent that they were 
weaving countries, but only to a slight extent spinning countries 


such as the Balkan States, and some of the countries of South 


America. There, of course, was China, which is an example, with 
comparatively little spinning but a great amount of weaving 
Now, of course, of the exporting countries the United Kingdom 
leads. Of the 750,000,000 pounds which entered into international 


trade, Next 
to Great Britain came British India, with approximately 200,000 
000 pounds. Next to British India came Japan, with an exporta 
tion of 180,009,000 pounds. 


Great Britain exported 210,000,000 in round figures. 


These three countries, the United 
Kingdom, British India and Japan—the three of them together 


accounted for approximate ly GOOLDOD 000 of the total 


of 750,000,000 
pounds which entered into international trade. Gentlemen, it is 
interesting to note that while those three countries were so nearly 
equal to each other in the bulk of their exports, in the value there 
was a wide difference 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom is the home of the fine 
India and Japan, before 
their output being 


confined mostly to the coarser counts, better adapted for the pur 


yarn spinning of the world British 


the war, spun comparatively little fine yarn, 


poses to which the yarn that went into China was destined to be 


used. There were no other countries that exported large quanti 


ties of yarn. There were six countries in addition to these that I 
have mentioned, that exported each between 10,000,000 and 15,000 
and some 


000 pounds. There was some exportation from Germany 


from France, and there was some little from Italy, but as com 
pared to these three, the great yarn spinning countries, the others 
fade into insignificance as exporters; and it is startling to realize 


United 


international trade in yarns, either as an exporter or an importer 


the negligible extent to which the States entered into 


The war brought great changes in the situation—changes that 
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were not so great, so far as the relative importance of exporting 
and importing countries is concerned, as might be supposed, but 
changes of great significance by reason of the possibility of their 
future further development and their possible permanence. I 
would like to say a few words about the position of this particular 
country of ours in the matter of international yarn trade. It is 
a curious fact that although the United States is the greatest pro- 
ducer of yarn in the world, measured in volume and poundage, she 
was insignificant as a trader in yarns. The figures that I men- 
tioned just now were large, of course, which sum up the totals 
of international trade before the war. Seven hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds of yarn is a large amount, but, gentlemen, in 
this country during that year we produced three times as much 
cotton yarn as there was moved in international trade. In other 
words, our production exceeded 2,150,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn. That was our production. Now, how much did we export? 
In the five years before the war, our annual exportation of cotton 
yarns was approximately 5,000,000 pounds—a negligible fraction 
of 1 per cent. of our production. Now, what changes in the matter 
of the exportation of yarns were occasioned by the war? The 
changes have been relatively small. We have acquired practically 
no new markets. We have simply expanded the markets we had 
before, and the volume of our exports has risen from 3,000,000, 
in 1918, to 15,000.000 pounds. During the fiscal year just closed, 
Now, 15,000,000 


and 19,000,000 are large, when compared to 3,000,000, but as 


our exports amounted to 19,000,000 pounds. 


compared with 750,000,000 the figures are still negligible. As 
compared with our production, why, they are practically invisible 
Such as they were our exports went, in the main, to Canada and 
to South America, and to both of these regions our exports showed 
some growth during the war, largely being due to tbe difficulty 
the difficulty of getting from the United 
Kingdom and the other sources of supply that had formerly been 
drawn upon by both countries. The quality of the yarn exported 
It was possibly a little finer. 
We sent a little finer finished yarn to Canada and a little finer to 


of the shipping situation 


showed practically no difference. 


the Argentine and to Uruguay. The bulk of our exports to Brazil 
was somewhat greater than before the war. To the La Platta 
Chile took a little more, but 
coarse yarn 


country we increased our exports. 
nearly all of it was under No. 30 
or as high as SO went to Canada and to the Argentine. 


a little as fine, 
There 

about 40 and practically the greater 
Nearly all of it was intended for the 
ducks, hosiery and underware—and it 
still forms the great bulk of our exports. 


was but very little, however 
proportion of it below 30. 
simplest kinds of fabrics 
We have had no regular 
trade connections with South America except in rare instances, 
most of the yarns moving to South America being handled through 
general exporting houses, such as W. R. Grace & Co. and some 
other houses, They bought some yarn in this country and sent it 
to South America. Our spinners have not interested themselves 
in increasing their export trade. At any rate, they have not 
been active as yet in organization and seeking this trade. The 
home market is sufficient and it is good enough for the present. 

Whether time will indicate to them the value of that market 
and the advisability of taking steps to secure a foothold there, 
remains to be seen. 

As to our imports of cotton yarn, from a tariff standpoint, that 
is naturally an important and interesting subject—from a tarifl 
standpoint more so than the exportations, of course, but we must 
bear in mind that this is a warm morning and any discussion of 
cotton yarn imports from a tariff standpoint is hardly proper here. 
I would like to say, however, that we imported before the war 
iibout twice as much cotton yarn as we exported, both, however, 
being relatively small and insignificant, exporting some 3,000,000 
When the 
war began in the year 1914—the calendar year 1914 and, the last 
half of it, and in the year 1915, we showed some diminution in 


and importing some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 pounds. 


our imports. In 1916 they were practically as great as before 
That 
10,500,000 pounds 


the war, and in 1917 they had grown to about 10,500,000. 
is the peak of our importation of cotton yarns 
It was greater than in any 

Ten and one-half million 


that is what we imported in 1917. 
other year in the history of the trade. 


pounds would be a great deal of yarn if we had to transport it 
from one point to another point here in New Orleans on a morning 
like this, but it is very small, as compared to the amount that we 


manufacture—10,500,000 as compared with 2,175,000,000 is negli- 
sible. In 1917 the peak was reached. In 1918 it had fallen of 
once more to about 6,500,000 and for the fiscal year 191 our 
imports of cotton yarn were only a little over 2,000,000. We have 
With a return once mor 


almost ceased to import cotton yarn. 
of transportation facilities to normal, when the situation in [ng- 
land has been more firmly stabilized, when the price that it has 
been necessary for Great Britain to pay for cotton once more make 
it possible for Great Britain to put her yarns on the market, at 
prices comparing favorably with other parts of the world, it is 
possible, and I think we should all be very glad for international 
trade to be extended to some extent. It is possible we shall once 
more be able to get from Great Britian in quantities that we got 
before the war of specialties. Now, these figures are not new, 
They are probably known already to a large percentage of you, 
but one thing the Tariff Commission was especially intereste| in 
was to know what form the yarn eventually took—for what pur- 
pose it is manufactured. Of course, everybody knows that the lace 
and lace curtain industry buys a considerable quantity of yarn 
abroad, but not all of it was for lace-making. We were inter- 
ested in finding what disposition was made of these imported 
We found there were 21 industries using a certain amount 
These may be summarized in a 


yarns. 
of cotton brought from abroad. 
few groups, the lace and lace-curtain industry was a large con- 
Then we have bought abroad mixed fabrics—mixed s lks 
This accounts for about one- 


sumer. 
and mixed woolen goods fabrics. 
fourth. Then we find the knitting yarns for about one-fourth, 
and a very remarkable change has occurred in another direction 
in the importation of knitting yarns. Before the war we imported 
considerable for hosiery and underwear knitting. They have 
almost disappeared, but a new variety of knitting yarn has 
appeared and that is yarn used in cotton or what is known as 
chamoisette gloves. It is a new industry in the United States. 
The chamoisette industry was practically a monopoly in Germany 
before the war. There is now considerable activity in that line 
in the United States. However. we are still under the necessity 
of imperting, as Germany 
greater part of those yarns from Great Britain. She makes a 


herself is compelled to look for the 


yarn best adapted to the manufacture of cotton gloves. Then 
there were some mercerized fabric importations, perhaps the most 
interesting being confined to yarns for insulation purposes. 

The demand for this was comparatively small before the war, 
but due to the great expansion of the electrical industry and the 
use of electrical appliances in the aeroplane industry made it 
necessary for us to buy a large amount of this yarn abroad. We 
have made and we do make a great deal of yarn, especially adapted 
to insulation purposes, but that branch of the industry could not 
meet the demand of this country during the war. I should like 
to go into a more detailed account of the uses of these yarns, but 
time is not available, nor is the weather adapted to it. I may say, 
however, that the principal source of supply from which we have 
imported these yarns was Great Britain. She made them all. At 
present, what little yarn we do import comes from the United 
Kingdom. \,e have always imported more from her than all other 
countries combined. She sends some of practically all kinds that 
we import, and she sends all of some kinds that we import. Next 
to Great Britain, before the war, was France, and then came Ger 
many. We imported from Germany a considerable amount of cot- 
ton yarn, but that yarn was for a considerable part finished in 
Germany after having been spun in the United Kingdom. Perhaps 
the most interesting character of these German yarns was that 
used for toweling. and to some extent woven labels., This partic 
larly attracted attention because of the brilliant Turkey-red that 
could be given in Germany, and which could be made more perma- 
The Tur- 
key-red yarns before the war came in the main from Germany. 


nent and satisfactory than could be done anywhere else. 


Since the outbreak of the war, and the cutting off Germany’s sup 
plies, we have been securing some from Glasgow, but the manu- 
facturers and the purchasers of the toweling maintin that the 
Turkey-red yarns that are now sent from Glasgow are not as satis- 
factory as those we formerly got from Germany. Next in impor- 
tance to the Turkey-red yarns came the blue-black yarns used 
she had the nack of 
using this blue-black dye just as she had in the turkey-reds and 


largely for hatbands. Germany could dye 


she used them to advantage. Then we imported some also for silk 
hosiery purposes; that is, mixed with cotton for the heel and to 
Those yarns we bought from Germany were, in the main, imported 
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— 
hecaus f the color Getmany could give them. Another minor, 
but 1 ininteresting kind of yarn that we got out of Germany 
was is known to the trade as iron yvarn It resembles fine 
hors and it is used generally for upholstering purposes. 


though I am also told that the darker part of the southern part 
vulation purchases considerable quantities of it for filling 


of the 

iD f nereasing their natural head-dressing. For those yarns 
that imported from Germany mainly we have not as yet 
four tisfactory substitutes, but no doubt means wil be found. 
Whet that trade with Germany will be renewed remains to 
be 

Ni to Germany comes Switzerland, which sends large amounts 
of yarns for embroidery purposes and for various other lines of 
eonsumption. The embroidery industry was very well established 
there. and as a matter of fact Switzerland herself imported very 
larg: iantities for embroidery purposes. She could give certain 
finishing to those yarns the other countries did not seem to be able 
to d cate, 

From France we got a certain amount of tightly-spun yarn used 
fer voiles and similar fabrics. 


Those were the countries of chief importations. 

Of the cast yarns, which are a large variety, and used chiefly 
for mercerizing processes, there are also some importations. 
This casting process can be done in England better than in any 
other country, and, strange as it may seem, they do it there for 
nothing for the reason that the casting of the yarn raises the 


count. You take a certain count of yarn and you cast it and it 


reduces the size of the yarn to some extent, thus raising the cou 
and, by raising the count, it brings a better price, and so appar 
ently you are getting your casting done for nothing. Wed 
it for nothing, or cannot do it for nothing here, and the casting 

rather an expensive process for us Then, we import a great 


ngland Wi 


cannot polish it as well as they do abroad 


amount of polished yarn from FE do some polishing 
here, but apparently we 
chiefly for the reason that it is a very laborious process to do it 
and satisfactory labor costs too much to make it worth while to 


in the skein in this country as it is done abroad 


do this polishing 
We send some into Canada. We use it for shoelaces and for some 
purposes for which a polished yarn is adapted, but enarly all of it 
is imported. 

Mercerizing, which once played an important part in the in 


portation of yarns, now plays no part at all We mercerize in this 


¥ 


country as cheaply and as effectively as it is done in any 
part of the 
As to the other yarns of which I have spoken requiring peculiar 


other 


world 


processing or polishing or coloring, by reason of the processes re 
quired, there is relatively an insignificant attempt now to produce 
them here 

Tariff 


printers in 


The paper which I referred to in the beginning, of the 
Commission, as I said, is now in the hands of the 
Washington. and will be ready for distribution within a very few 
and to those of you who are in 


days. It covers this subject fully, 


terested, I suggest that you write for it. I thank you for this op 


portunity to call your attention to that report. 


The New Sources of Cotton Production 


By Dwient B. Hearp, Phoenix, Ariz 


[Great strides have been made in the last few years in growing cotton in the arid sections of the 


Southwest, where the American-Egyptian long-staple varieties have been developed. 


Approximately 


50,000 bales of Pima American-Egyptian long-staple cotton will be raised in Arizona this season, practically 
95 per cent of it being produced in the Salt River Valley, and about 1000 bales may be added from Cali- 


fornia. 


Mr. Heard tells of the early efforts to develop a long-staple, highly-productive cotton which would 
be suitable to the country, and of the success finally achieved by those who had faith in the possibilities 
for growing cotton in the dry regions of the Southwest by the aid of irrigation.—Editor Manufacturers 


Record. | 


In considering the new sources of cotton production I shall con- 
fine myself largely to the long staple American-Egyptian type, 
which has been developed during the last few years in the South- 
west to such an extent that it has become a very appreciable 
factor in the cotton trade. 

There are certain fundamental conditions which must prevail 
to suecessfully grow American-Egyptian cotton; an unusually 
long growing season, freedom from boll-weevil and the assurance 
of an absolutely certain supply of water for irrigation. 

Last season the production of American-Egyptian cotton in the 
United States was as follows on the basis of 500-pound bales: 


Sales 

Salt River Valley, Arizona, adjacent to Phoenix, Arizona 34,300 
Gila Valley, Arizona, adjacent to Florence, Casa Grande, and at 

Sacaton Indian Reservation 1,210 

Colorado River Valley, Arizona, adjacent to Yuma, Arizona 5m) 

Colorado River Valley. Arizona, adjacent to Parker, Arizona 4(W) 


San Joaquin Valley, California 340 
Palo Verde Valley, California 
Imperial Valley, California 





6 


Total number bales 38,24 
While this statement to the conference is devoted entirely to 
long-staple cotton of the American-Egyptian type, it is interest- 
ing to note that in the Imperial Valley of California and the 
Yuma Valley of Arizona a large amount of short staple is nov 
being grown, and I am reliably informed that last year in the 
Imperial Valley, 
dary line, 85,000 bales of short-staple cotton were grown, with 
perhaps 5000 bales of Durango, while in the Yuma Valley the 
production of short-staple cotton last season equaled about 20,000 
bales. There is every indication that the crop of short-staple cot- 
ton from both these valleys will probably exceed last year’s pro- 
duction by about 10,000 bales. 
Conservative estimates indicate that of the American-Egyptian 


inciuding both sides of the international boun- 


cotton, known as Pima, there will be raised in Arizona this sea- 
son a crop of approximately 50,000 bales, to which 1000 bales 
may be added from California. 


As practically 95 per cent of this balage will be produced in 
my home district, the Salt River Valley, Arizona, I shall 
myself largely 


onthne 
to a description of this industry in that section 
The history of the development of 
tribute to the 
tenacity of purpose of a group of men in the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, 
on with a fine sense of public 


American-Egyptian cotton 


; 


is a clear-sighted vision, resourcefulness and 


whose research work has been carried 
service, and has, in a thorough 
going and practical way, laid the groundwork for a great and 
new American industry. 

The development of this new type of cotton has in it many in 
teresting elements of romance. For the better part of a ceutury 
the cotton grown in the rich Delta lands of the Nile had been 
recognized as the standard long-staple cotton of the 
While, in 1900, David Fairchild, an explorer of the Department 
of Agriculture, had imported some 
experimental plats of cotton 


world 


egyptian seed, from which 
were grown in the Southwest, it 
was not until 1902 when the thorough study on the ground of 
Delta-grown types of Egyptian cotton and their adaptability to 
our own Southwest, by Thomas H. Kearney of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, resulted in the development of a con 
structive plan for building up a new type of American-E-gyptian 
cotton. 

Romance begins when we note that Kearney brought his cottor 
seed from the Valley of the 
it was planted in its new American home on the Sacaton Indian 
Agency, but a few miles from the famous Casa Grande pre 
historic ruins. 


Nile, the very cradle of history, and 


As the Egyptians had successfully grown cotton since the time 
of the Pharaohs, so in the prehistoric days of Arizona, had the 
ancient people grown cotton, long before the famous expedition 
of Coronado into Arizona, seeking the seven Golden Cities of 
Cibola in 1540. An illustration of this fact came 
within my personal knowledge when, some 10 years since, in ex 


interesting 
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ploring an ancient cliff dwelling, which must have been a ruin 
long before the tour of the adventurous Spaniards through 
Arizona, I found not only finely-woven cotton cloth, worn by 
the cliff dwellers, but also, in one of the storerooms of this 
ancient dwelling, cottonseed. 

Kearney knew that the analysis of the soil in the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona was almost identical with that of the Delta 
lands of Egypt. The climatic conditions were practically the 
same, and he had a vision that, in the arid country of the South- 
west, under irrigation, lay the opportunity for developing an im- 
For a number of years, 
with his able group of collaborators, including Messrs. Swingle, 


mensely valuable new American crop. 


Scofield, Cook and Hudson, field demonstration work in cotton 
plant breeding was conducted at Government stations at Saca- 
teon; Ariz., adjoining the vast irrigated district under the Roose 
velt project and at Bard, Cal., under the Yuma Reclamation 
project. 

The seed of the Mitafifi Egyptian variety proved the best 
adapted to Southwestern conditions, although at times the re 
sults were rather unpromising, the plants being rank in growth, 
rather unfruitful and lacking uniformity in quality. But with a 
definite goal in sight. this group of deveted public servants stuck 
to their task until, in 1908, they succeeded in developing the first 
of the American-Egyptian, 
known as the Yuma variety, with a staple averaging about 114 


commercially successful type of 
inches in length, which was considerably longer than the parent 
Mitafifi, and more the color of Jannovitech Egyptian. This Yuma 
type of cotton has been grown with commercial success in the 
Salt River Valley since 1912, but has been gradually giving 
away, however, to the Pima type, which is now grown exclu 
sively. 

In 1910, when the great possibilities of this new type of cotton 
became apparent, a committee was formed within the Department 
of Agriculture, known as the Committee on Southwestern Cot- 
to Culture. Breeding experiments were speeded up to produce a 
finer and longer type, and that year on experimental plats at the 
Sacaton Agency, Arizona, the now famous Pima cotton was de 
veloped. This cotton was lighter in color than Yuma, the fiber 
silkier and finer, and the length of the staple had been increased 
to 1% inches. During the season of 1916-17 a group of experi- 
enced growers near Tempe, Ariz.. to whom the Government had 
allotted this seed, produced on 252 acres 251 bales of Pima cot- 
ton, and the commercial success of this type was assured. The 
production of Pima cotton has since steadily increased in the 
Salt River Valley, that section producing last season over 34,000 
bales. 

The feature which made this crop of exceptional interest to 
spinners and to the manufacturers of choice cotton goods was the 
fact that this new Pima cotton not only graded very high, but 
that a large percentage of the cotton produced exceeded 1-M 
inches in length of staple and in the view of spinning experts 
who have used it, was quite as desirable a cotton as Egyptian 
Sakellaridis, and could be spun into equally fine counts. 

The remarkable success in the Salt River Valley, where ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the Pima cotton produced in America 
will be grown this season, is largely due to the scientific care 
One of the par 
ticular features which seem to assure a successful future for 


with which this industry bas been developed. 


the industry in this section is the fact that but one type of 
American-Egyptian cotton, Pima, is grown throughout the entire 
district, and all danger of crossing with inferior seed is avoided. 
Of the total area of 275,000 acres now under intensive cultiva- 
tion by irrigation in this district, 88,000 acres, or 32 per cent of 
the entire acreage, is planted in Pima, a percentage which, in 
justice to the best development of the community on a diversified 
farming basis (so essential to success), can be readily main- 
tained. 

The growers realize that the immunity of the Salt River Val- 
ley from the boll-weevil and other pests which have handicapped 
the cotton industry in other sections must be maintained, and 
with the thorough co-operation of the Government, the best 
methods not only to prevent the importation of seed in which 
there could be any danger of infection, but to maintain the high- 
est standard in the selection of the local seed, have been prac- 
ticed. 

The cotton-picking season in Arizona commences early in Sep- 
tember, and picking is usually concluded early in February, three 
The price paid for picking last year 


pickings being customary. 





averaged about 3% cents per pound. ‘An average picker wil] 
pick about 100 pounds in a 10-hour day, but under test, an er. 
perienced picker has made a record on this cotton of an average 
of 275 pounds per day for five consecutive days. 

The labor problem is naturally a very vital one in the develop- 
ment of this new type of cotton, and for the purpose of n eeting 
this problem and others of the industry from a community stand. 
point, the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association was formed, and 
in a systematic way through the co-operation of the gins, has suc. 
ceeded thus far in furnishing fairly efficient labor at just prices, 
and has acted as a practical clearing-house for labor. 

This additional labor supply has come partly from other cot- 
ton-growing States in the South, but mostly from the importa- 
tion of Mexican labor from the Northern States of Mexico, under 
special authority of the Department of Labor, and by the use of 
many Indians from the Reservations of Arizona, who are glad to 
obtain this seasonal labor. Not only have good wages been paid, 
but there has been a well-directed effort to see that these laborers 
are well housed, that their living and sanitary conditions are saf: 
guarded and provision is being made for the education of their 
children. Last year during the peak load of the picking season, 
it is estimated that in the Salt River Valley this class of labor 
aggregated over 15,000 individuals. Many of the larger growers 
have established tent villages for these laborers, and in some in 
stances dance floors have been installed, providing that recrea- 
tion so dear to the Mexican. 

The number and type of gins has naturally been a very impor 
tant feature in the development of this new type of cottor It 
was found that the saw-tooth gin, principally used throughout 
the South, would not effectively gin this cotton without tearing 
the staple, and the roller type of gin has been used, the rollers 
usually covered with walrus hide. This gin is almost identical 
with that used in the Delta of the Nile, and has proved most 
An average ginstand under good conditions turns out 
The cotton grown in the South- 


effective. 
about one bale every 10 hours. 
west reaches the gin in a practically bone-dry condition, and in 


some of the gins the installation of humidifiers has been adopted, 
which it is believed slightly increases the percentage of cotton 
lint. The Egyptian method of spraying is not used. 

The question of the percentage of lint cotton to the seed cotton 
entering the gin is interesting, and it has been found in the test- 
ing that the average percentage of lint to Pima seed cotton is 
26 32-100 per cent, which requires about 1900 pounds of seed 
cotton to produce a 500-pound bale of lint, distributed as follows: 
500 pounds of lint, 2 per cent waste, 38 pounds; cottonseed, 1552 
pounds. 

Continued improvements in the ginning processes are steadily 
increasing this percentage of lint, and there were many instances 
last year when cotton grown under correct cultural conditions 
showed a percentage of lint of from 28 to 50 per cent. 

This season in the Salt River Valley our ginning capacity has 
been materially increased and 2638 ginstands will be in operation 
with a daily capacity, in two 10-hour runs, of about 450 bales 
per day. 

One peculiar feature about the American Egyptian cotton pro- 
duced in the Southwest is that as it is grown, ginned and handled 
under practically bone-dry conditions, it has averaged in ship- 
ment to Eastern points of manufacture a gain of from seven to 
eight pounds to the bale. 

There has been some difference in practice as to the basis of 
weight on which American-Egyptian cotton has been sold in 
n some confusion over the 


Eastern markets, which has resulted 
prices. Quite a portion of the cotton shipped from the Salt 
River Valley last year was sold without deduction of the cus 
tomary 22 pounds per bale for bagging and tying, while other cot- 
ton was sold with this deduction. In justice to both buyer and 
seller, some established method should be followed in this matter. 

Experts differ greatly as to the desirability of compressing 
American-Egyptian cotton. The tire manufacturers have found 
that the cotton reached the East in better condition if uncom- 
pressed, and most of the cotton for tire fabric use was shipped 
uncompressed. Other users of American-Egyptian cotton have 
compressed it in transit, and report that the results have been 
entirely satisfactory. It is evident, however, that to avoid any 
difficulty of wind-cutting, low compression rather than high com- 
pressions should be practiced on this cotton. 

In the first years of the production of this new type of Amer- 
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ican-Egyptian cotton it attracted the particular attention of the 
manufacturers of automobile tires and of thread, who had been 
large users of Sakellarides Egyptian, Sea Island and Peruvian 
long-staple cotton. Some three years since, after most extensive 
laboratory tests as to the strength, length of staple and spirality 
of this cotton, the Goodyear Rubber Co. entered the field of pro- 
duction in the Salt River Valley, acquiring by purchase or lease 
tracts of land and through their subsidiary company, the South- 
west Cotten Co., now control in the Salt River Valley nearly 
80.000 acres of land, of which 18,000 were in cultivation last 
year. of which 8000 acres is in cotton, the balance mostly in 
alfalfa, in order to prepare the desert land for efficient cotton 
production. The land which they own is outside the limits of 
the Government irrigation project, and they have developed a 
most remarkable supply of water for this land by the successful 
installation of one of the most modern underground pumping 
plant systems in existence. Model towns have been established 
in the centers of their various tracts, and districts which four 
years ago were nothing but desert are today fine examples of 
highly improved agricultural communities, and it is estimated 
that the production of cotton this season by the Southwest Cot 
ton Co. will amount to about 5000 bales, or 10 per cent of the 
total crop in this district. 

In referring to the district's crop, there was produced in the 
Salt River Valley, adjacent to Phoenix, Ariz., last season over 
34.000 bales, and from careful tests which were made by the 
Department of Agriculture in classifying this cotton, it is esti- 
mated that 97 per cent of the total crop showed an average 
length of 154 inch staple, and SO per cent showed 1 11-16 inch 
or better. While for a number of years the high quality of this 
cotton has been demonstrated by its use in automobile tire fabric, 
thread, ete., it took the war and the need of fabrics of a specially 
high quality for use in airplane wings and balloon cloth to 
demonstrate the unusually fine quality of this Pima cotton and 
its exceptional adaptability for use in fine fabrics, such as 
women's dress goods, men's shirtings, laces, ete., using yarns run- 
ning from 60 to 130 in number. 

Previous Government tests had shown that for bleaching, dye 
ing and mercerization, Pima cotton was practically equal to sea 
island or Sakellarides. As is generally known, in the manufac 
ture of automobile tire fabrics yarns running from No. 22 are 
used in the tests made during the war by the War Department 
and the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture in 
the manufacture of balloon, airplane and gas-mask cloth, very 
choice yarns running from No. 60 to 110 were made from Amer 
ican-Egyptian Pima cotton, and fabrics manufactured from this 
yarn showed under the most exhaustive tests strength which 
exceeded the standard required, the Pima cotton showing a test 
somewhat superior to sea island, but about 1 per cent less than 
that of the fabries made from Sakellarides cotton. 

In visiting mills I found that certain of the tire manufacturers 
were using all the Pima cotton which they could obtain exclu 
sively for making cord tires, which is a most convincing demon- 
stration of the high quality of the cotton. In one important 
laboratory where breaking tests were shown, automobile fabric 
made from combed sea island broke under what is known as the 
“grip test” at a pressure of 445 pounds, while the fabric made 
from carded Arizona Pima of same thread and weave broke at a 
pressure of 516 pounds. My investigation among the mills using 
Pima cotton demonstrated most clearly not only its desirability 
because of its strength and length, but also that it was found to 
run exceptionally additional length, and it is very evident that 
the spirality of the Pima cotton can be increased by improving 
methods of cultivation. 

The growers have learned that if they are to continue perma- 
nently and successfully in the production of Pima cotton, crop 
rotation is essential. On the average soilk in the Salt River 
Valley, 
fertility should be restored by being cropped during every 10-year 
period from three to four years in alfalfa, which is probably the 
The cotton plant is 


it is probable that after from four to six years in cotton, 


greatest soil strengthener of all the legumes, 
an exceptionally heavy feeder, and studies made in other districts 
Ly soil chemists of the Department of Agriculture have shown 
that the approximate amount removed annually from the soil in 
growing a 500-pound bale of Pima cotton to an acre will be 151 
pounds of nitrogen, 61 pounds of phosphoric acid and 91 pounds 
of potash. 

In producing this new type of cotton, we have not only been 


exceptionally fortunate in having the thorough co-operation ct 
the United States Department of Agriculture in seed selection 
and methods of production, but also through the Bureau of Mar 
kets, under the direction of Charles J. 
Fred, 
working out the marketing problems of the new industry, estab 
lishing standard types and new and dependable methods of class 


srand and his assistar*s 
Taylor and George Butterworth, most valuable help ia 


ing. Several years ago the Bureau of Markets established an 
office in the Salt River Valley, where a large portion of the cot 
ton has been classed by its trained representatives, who have 
now worked out official cotton standards for American-Egyptian 
cotton. Previously the grades of the Pima cotton had been desig 
nated as Fancy, Extra, Choice, Standard and Medium. These 
have been replaced by Nos. 1 to 5, and every grade which is be 
tween adjoining grades, represented by types of the standards 
is designated by the grade number of the high grade followed by 
is. For example, cotton between grade 1 and 2 is graded as 
1144. This establishes a Government standard on which pur 
chasers can place their orders, with a definite knowledge of the 
type of cotton they are to receive. 

This brings up the question of the probable amount of Pima 
cotton which will be produced this season and what proportior 
of this cotton will be known as free or open cotton. This year 
SS,000 acres in the Salt River Valley alone are planted. The land 
has been more carefully selected than before, and with the added 
experience of the growers in cultural method it is not unreasor 
able to assume that from 45,000 to 50,000 bales of Pima cotton 
will be produced. In the Florence and Casa Grande valleys, in 
cluding the Sacaton Indian Agency, located from 40 to GO miles 
southwest of Phoenix, this year’s production will probably equal 
2500 bales, while in the Yuma and Parker valleys, along the 
Colorado River, and in certain sections of the San Joaquin Val 
ley in California, 1500 to 2000 additional bales of Pima cotton 
ean be expected, making a total estimated production of this type 
of cotton for this season of from 50,000 to 55,000 bales 

In the Salt River Valley the 


t of them owning their land, and a large portion of the 


growers are quite prosperous 
mos 
pesition to finance their growing operations without tyir 
their crops through mortgage, so that in that district there should 
be for sale this year from 20,000 to 25,000 bales of unmortgaged 
cotton. 

As an indication of the importance commercially of this new 
type of cotton, it is significant that last season the total produce 
tion of Pima cotton equaled the production of sea-island cottor 


and it is very evident that this year much more Pima cottor 


will be produced than sea island The point which especially 
interests manufacturers is the fact that while the quantity of 
cotton grown is steadily increasing, its quality is also improving 
and its uniformity in color, silkiness and strength is exceptional 

The total manufacture in the United States of long-staple cot 


ton, either old world Egyptian or sea island cotton in the five 
years previous to our entry into the war was 275.340 bales ar 
nually, of which 78,650-—400-pound bales was sea island cotton 
production 

With increase this year of the production of Pima Americar 
Egyptian cotton to approximately 50,000 bales, and the esti 
mated production of less than 15,000 bales of sea island cottor 
it is manifest that the Pima cotton has become a very material 
factor in the long-staple market. 

With the development of this new industry, the growers are 
realizing the need of the establishment in the Salt River Valley 
of a thoroughly modern cotton exchange, for the purpose of fur 
nishing to the spinners accurate information as to crop condi 
standpoint of 


tions, and for the working out from community 


those important problems of labor, finance, seed selection and 
protection, ginning, storage and marketing, all of which must be 
handled on a basis which gives to the smallest producér the same 
service as that received by the largest grower. 

The working out of these problems presents some very intricate 
and interesting questions, demanding a high degree of intelligence: 
and good judgment on the part of the grower. Men of these 
qualities are steadily taking up this new industry which give an 


assurance of its growth and permanence. 
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The Need for Uniformity of Bales 


By Jesse Tuorpr, 


Oldham, England 


Instead of improving cotton baling methods, Mr. Thorpe says that the variety and irregularity of 


cotton bales exported from the Un'ted States is increasing. 


By the proper compressing and covering of 


American cotton, on a 12,000,000-bale crop, about 75,000 tons less covering material would be used andi 


75,000 tons less freightage required annually. 
European spirners who use American cottecn which 
turers Record. | 


The need for the 


increasingly felt by 


production of a uniform or standard bale has 


been spinners for a long period. Many gin 
neries and compressors still turn out bales without any apparent 
users. Others are pro 


regard to the needs and requirements of 
reform which accord only with individual or 
The result is that 
in the bales of cotton exported from the United 
The rect 
Some 


eeding on lines of 


sectional views. there is increasing variety 
and irregularity 
States. There are round bales and rectangular bales 
angular ones are of an infinite variety of dimensions bales 
are well packed and covered with comparatively light open tares. 
Others are indifferently covered, exposing the cotton to damage 
Many tare 


the openings made for classification purposes, 


and loss in transit. bales arrive patched with heavy 


and bags to cover 


ete. Some bales are hard-pressed and some are soft pressed 


Their weight anywhere between 300 pounds and SOO 


pounds. But the worst 


may vary 
feature of all for the spinners is to find 
bales in which cotton of widely different staples have been packed. 

America holds such a commanding lead in the vastness of its 
over all other cotton-growing countries 
to find what 
its product is placed on the 


cotton-growing industry 


that it is somewhat of an anomaly an inferior posi- 
tion it holds in regard to the way 
market. 

The reformation of the American system of baling is a subject 
fitted for such as the New Orleans World Cot 


ton Congress to take in hand. assembled the delegated 


eminently a body 
Ilere are 
This is a unique oc 

transporters, mer- 


representatives of all the interests affected. 
easion when ginners, 


chants, bankers and spinners can place before each other their 


growers, compressors, 
respective difficulties and requirements and discuss them face to 


face. If our deliberations result in setting in motion practical 


steps for standardizing the American bale, a work of inestimable 
value to the world’s cotton industry will have been accomplished 
As a delegate of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spin 
been requested to place before this Con 
spinners. Cotton both 


English market in a far more 


ners’ Associations, I have 


gress the views of English cotton from 
Egypt and India is placed on the 
satisfactory manner than that from America. 

The Egyptian bale is about 720 pounds in weight, compressed to 
a density of 36 to 38 pounds per cubie foot, covered by a closely 
weigh about 


about 30) 


which, together with the bands, 
bale of 


woven Hessian cloth, 


22 pounds per bale. An ordinary American 
pounds, if compressed to the same density and covered With similar 
material, would carry with it tares and bands weighing about 16 
pounds, where it is a common thing to receive bales weighing 50 
pounds of tare and 


would mean on a 12.000,000-bale American crop 75,000 tons less of 


bands This saving of 14 pounds per bale 
material used and 75,000 tons less freightage per annum. 

machine ginned in the interior. 
bound with the usual light 


Indian cotton is now generally 
and is packed and compressed there, 
Bales of 400 pounds each are com 
They are 
with the bands included, 


iron bands ready for export 
pressed to a density of 40 to 42 pounds per cubic foot 
covered with a closely-woven tare, which, 
The cotton 
cakes when the bale is opened at the mill. 
said that the baling of both Egyptian and Indian cotton 


only weighs 10 pounds easily in small 


separates 
Generally speaking, it 
may be 
received by 


being spinners, in 


compression: the 


package 


injured by the 


results in a satisfactory 
fiber is not 
the contents 


which the cotton 


covering protects against damage; the weight of 


tare is not excessive: there is approximate regularity of shape 
and weight, and when the package is opened at the mills the cot 
ten can be dealt with in the opening machines without special 
precaution being necessary. 

These dilated 
international congresses of cotton spinners held in, Europe, and 
1906 in the United States, but there 


Rather is 


ideals have been preached and upon at many 


the Atlanta Conference of 


is no nearer approach to uniformity. confusion be 


coming worse confounded. 
The intention of this paper is to place before the New Orleans 
World Cotton Conference some of the evils experienced by the 


Mr. Thorpe outlined some of the evils experienced by the 


result from want of uniformity.—Editor Manufac- 


European spinners who use American cotton which result 
want of uniformity. Uniformity of shape is desirable on 
of transportation, and for this reason the rectangular bale is 
There is less waste of spa an 


Round bales hay. 


be preferred to the round bak 
it is more easily handled than the round bale. 
had a considerable trial at the hands of spiuners, and in my ex 
round bales if recta 


perience no English spinner will buy cular 


bales of similar cotton are available, except at some concession jn 
the price. 

There is a diffieulty in dealing with round and rectangular bales 
at the same time in the cotton mixing-room. In order to produc 
required type, bales must be blended according to 
of color, strength and staple. There not 
a sufficient supply of round bales to enable a spinner to make his 
If he could do so one difficulty 


a yarn of any 
their characteristic 
mixings entirely of round bales. 
would be removed. 

The first objection that a spinner raises is that the round bale 
cannot before Only the iter 
layer can be touched, and it has very often been found that the 


be sampled properly purchase. 
interior layers are inferior to the outer layers. 

The round bale will unroll for about two-thirds of its contents 
and then the pressure on the interior layers have been such that 
a hard core has been formed which cannot be loosened wit 
It is so hard in many cases that 


out 


very great damage to the fiber. 


it is quite unusable 


The string and paper forming the center are additional obje 
tionable features. The string gets into the spiked rollers of the 
opening machines and causes fires by frictional sparks traveling to 
the mixing of loose cotton, and if any broken up string passes 
threugh it, damages the drawing roll in the spinning processes 
and breaks the yarn threads. 

One important virtue the round bale possessed is that it was pro- 
tected against damage in transit by a satisfactory wrapper. 

The reform of 
covering of openly woven soft twisted tare now used be abolished 
When the cotton adhering to the tare is picked from it, 


the rectangular bale needed is that the present 


an enor: 
mous number of hemp fibers come off with it. These depreciate the 
quality of the yarn and cause trouble in the spinning rooms by 
bringing down the threads on the spindle points. This evil is im 


mensely increased when such open soft twisted bagging is used 


with bales compressed to a high density. In such cases it is essen- 
tial that a light closely woven Hessian cloth to which the cottor 
will not adhere so tenaciously should be used. 

It would almost appear superfluous to insist that uniformity of 
color, length of staple and character of cotton in each bale is an 
essential consideration to the spinner were it not for the fact that 
spinners continue to receive bales in which cotton of widely dif- 
ferent staples and characteristics is packed. If such bales get 
into the mixing before being discovered, they may Cause very seri 
ous damage to the whole of the spinning in the mill, discontent 
If these de- 


purcha sing 


among the operatives and financial loss to the firm. 
the spinner on sampling befor: 
If it is discovered only 


fects are discovered by 
such cotton is immediately rejected after 
the bales are opened, it naturally leads to claims for allowance 
replacement which irritate and cause financial loss to all parties 

The importance of greater care being taken by planters during 
the picking season and by ginners when the eotton is being ginned 
in seeing the staple, color and other characteristics, such as harsh 
ness or softness, are regular and even cannot be over emphasized 

Uniformity of weight of bales is desirable for spinners, because 
it is a common practice to cover or hedge sales of yarn by pur 
chases of cotton in units of 100 bales. To the extent of the varia 
tion of the weight of 100 bales when actually received, from t! 
total weight of cotton the spinner has calculated upon, his position 
is uncertain. 

The banker would feel greater confidence in financing cotton if 
he could be assured by an agreed uniform weight per bale that 
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fre vy given number of bales he could rely on a certain weight 
of n. 

li iformity has appeared essential and desirable in the past, 
the earance in the last two or three years of bales pressed to a 

g sity has rendered the question one of absolute vital impor 
al rhe International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers’ Association have pressed since 1907 for reform 
in t iling of American cotton, which included an increase in the 
det of the bale. Little progress was made until the World 
W: 

\\ reated a shortage of ships. Then it was realized we could 
ine the Carrying capacity of our steamers and railway wagons 
al 5 per cent by compressing cotton to a greater density and 
ad y a regular size of bale. As a consequence, a large number 
of es of rectangular shape compressed to a high density have 
been received in England. The economy in transport space has 
be fully demonstrated tales of this type have reductions of 
freight rates on some railways and preferential treatment in the 
a tion of shipping freight. It would seem that a considerable 


step forward had been accomplished toward the reforms we have 
long advocated. tut I am anxious to draw the attention of the 
World Congress to the fact that such serious defects have been 
experienced from the manner of compression employed t 


» secure 
this high density that if they are not remedied the spinning mills 
of Europe using American cotton will be so disorganized and 
bandicapped by their use that they will be absolutely opposed to 
any kind of high density bale. All the vast saving in freights, les 
sened weights of tares, increased facilities for handling and ware 
housing, ete., which will follow from the adoption of the standard 
form of baie depend on the first essential factor, that the cotton 
when received by the user must not be damaged in the packing, 
and must be in a suitable condition for immediate manufacture 
It is therefore very fortunate that our first experience of high 
density rectangular bales should be unsatisfactory 

The general practice of spinners of American cotton is to use 
machines known as hopper bale breakers for opening and loosening 
the cotton fed by hand direct from the bale and delivering it on a 
traveling lattice in a soft fleecy mass of regular, even thickness 
for the further processes of manufacture conveniently around the 
hopper. The bales are laid on the floor lengthwise on their broad 
side after the iron bands are cut. The number of bales placed 
around the hopper may vary from S to 20, according to circum 
stances, and according to different “marks” of cotton which-+it is 
desired to blend together. The tare is removed from the upper- 
most side and from the ends. The cotton, having been released 
from the tension of the bands, has expanded where the tare is 
being removed and the bale has increased possibly to double its 
thickness when held by the bands; at least it should so expand 

The cotton is then ready to be fed in the hopper. This is done 
by taking hold of. with the fingers of both hands. a convenient 
thickness of cotton at the end of the bale, rolling it up to the other 
end of the bale like a blanket and throwing this thickness into the 
hopper. A sheet of cotton of approximately similar thickness is 
removed in turn from each of the bales ranged round the hopper 
and thrown into it. Thus the bales forming a mixing set are grad- 
ually fed evenly into the hopper and a thorough blend is secured 

I should like it to be noted that it is characteristic of American 
cotton that whether a thickness of one inch or six inches is siezed 
at the end of a bale, it will roll up evenly to the other end of the 
bale, and that it is necessary in any proposed standard bale that 
this characteristic should be retained. The cotton in the hopper 
impinges on a spiked upward traveling lattice and as much cotton 
as is loosened and is clinging to the spike is carried forward. any 
excessive quantity which may be adhering being knocked or 
roller. 
It will be readily understood that when a mixing set around a 


brushed into the hopper by an “evener” 


hopper includes both ordinary pressed and hard pressed bales, the 
cotton passes unevenly through the machine, the hard pressed cot 
ton goes past the “evener” rollers and lattices only partially pulled. 
This difficulty will arise, however satisfactory in all respects a 
hard pressed bale may be, so long as bales of widely varying density 
are mixed together. 

jut the high density bales which have been received during the 
last two years have been compressed in such a way that the cotton 
will not come off an opened bale in sheets or layers. By some sort 
of a pressure along the sides the layers of cotton have been crin- 
kled up into ridges, and when pressure has been applied upwards 


or downwards it has locked the cotton together. Where the layers 


of cotton have crinkled in ridges most is formed a mass as hard as 
stone. Along the sides of the bale where this high pressure has 


been applied the cotton is like a stone slab for a distance extendu 


from six to nine inches into the bal 


The result is that when lumps of this hard-caked cotton go for 


ward past the evener lattices they either stop the rollers from t 
ing, break the gearing or are delivered in solid pieces into the 
fleecy sheet on the delivery lattices, which cannot be regulated by 


any compensatmg apparatus Breakdowns and stoppages of 


plant in subsequent processes by rollers scotching are frequent 


and there has been a great increase in fires attr table to this 
cause 

Some bales received show evidences of having had pressure ap 
plied to the side of the bales as well as tl ends, which still fur 


ther increases the trouble 


A large quantity of what should be good cotton has to be re 


turned because it has to be condensed to such a solid 


is unusable for cotton spinning. Extra labor to the extent of at 
least 50 per cent has had to be employed in separating 
ing it. 

From spinners whom we have addressed by circular letters as} 
density bales, the replies received 


ing for their opinion on high 
entirely confirm my experience as here set forth 
Many of them ¢ 


bales does not produce the same quality of yarn as that from ordi 


ntend in addition that cotton from high density 


nary density bales on account of the more severe treatment the 





fibers have to underg to get them 





into the fleecy condition neces 





sary for spinning. When it is considered that all this dar 


} } 


and loss is the result of cotton compressed into solid slabs or lump 





when the cotton is compressed in a perfectly dry state, it shows 


how necessary it is to guard against external moisture bei 





ent in the cotton, such as rain or steam at the time of compression 

It appears to me that if there were any neglect in this matter 
the resulting bale would be as much use to a cotton spinner as a 
mass of concrets Some immediate inquiry is necessary into the 
methods in operation for producing high density which result in 
the patches of solid caked cotton 


I believe they are capable of being removed, but prompt 
is required. Cotton spinners generally see the 


I 
of higher density than the ordinary pressed American bale, and 


many are preparing to insta new achinery r modifying t) 
existing plants to deal with harder pressed cottor But the harder 


pressed bale they are expecting to deal with must not have the 





damning effect of the h sity bales we ive ently been 1 
ceiving Uniformity of density is therefore an essential factor to 


be decided upon by this congress 


The commissioner of International Federation of Master Cotton 


Spinners, which met in Paris on the 3d and 4th of September last 





resolved to recommend a density of 32 pou ubie foot and 
a measurement of 54 inches long and 27 in ind uniform 
weight of 500 pounds Nothing is said about the thickness, but 


this density and weight would give a thickness of about 18 inches 
The Oldham Master 


1910 consistently advocated on several occasions to interested par 


Cotton Spinners Association has sines 


ties and authorities in the United States a de tv not exceed 


50 pounds per cubic foot This would give a bale of D4 inches 


inches wide and 20 inches thickness for 500 pounds 
weight 
I would personally prefer the density of 30 pounds per cubic 


foot, which lessens the risk of lumps or patches of caked cott 


being formed 


Some attention should also be given to the form of | sed 
for securing the steel bands rhe studs used in Egyptian bales ‘ 
much more satisfactory. The disadvantage of the buckle is that it 


requires a long piece of band for turning over, which is wasteful 


and the bands are very liable to slip, causing very irregular-shaped 


bales 

Another feature which ought to be 
manent identification plate should be securely attached to each 
bale which would show the place of origin and by which every 
firm which has handled it could be traced 

It has been suggested that spinners shor ld pay something extra 
for all these advantages No such encouragement is needed If 
bale as is 


any planter or ginner places on the market such 


desired by spinners, which is marked in such a manner that the 


spinner can trace it, the spinner will seek that same mark again 
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and will pay an increased price according to the advantages he 
actually experiences over other bales. 

To sum up the standard bale should be: 
density, 30 pounds per cubic foot; dimensions, 54 by 


Weight, 500 pounds; 
27 by 20 
inches; covered with a light, closely woven Hessian cloth, secured 
by narrow, light steel bands which are prevented from slipping 
by studs or other suitable means. Bands and tare not to exceed 
The cotton to be pressed so that it can be taken off 


Te be uniform in 


~0 pounds. 
in layers which will unroll from end to end. 
staple color and quality. Identification is securely attached giving 
place of origin. 

this Cotton Con- 


In conclusion, I satisfied that World's 


gress can agree that American cotton should be transported in a 


am 


package covered with tare as light and as satisfactory as the 


—————— 


Egyptian or Indian bale and secured by bands of steel not mor 
than 5¢ inch wide and a buckle which after compression permga- 
nently secures, seals and establishes the value of the contents 
It appears to me if we are to reconstruct on proper lines, that 
is, economically, double processes should be eliminated and the 


bales should be compressed at all ginneries ready for export, th 


The Warehousing of Cotton 


By Cot. WILLIAM 


[Production of cotton cannot be increased unless adequate warehousing facilities are provided, 


and Mr. Thompson states that in this he means also the small warehouses on the farm. 


ing the cotton on the farm before it is sent to the city warehouse for sale, the farmer would himself 
benefit and contribute toward the saving of thousands of dollars annually lost on the cotton crop 
through country damage.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


The warehousing of cotton is the crux of the whole situation. 
All of the fundamental problems that have been discussed up to 
this time can be solved when we solve the problem of warehous 


ing. The world wants more cotton; the spinners want more 
cotton; and I tell you that production cannot be increased in 
such measure as to supply the increased demands of the world 


unless we have adequate warehousing—here and where the cotton 
is produced; and unless the producer receives above the cost of 


his production a reasonable profit for such production. 


I say that the producer cannot receiye this reasonable return 
unless he is in a position to take care of and conserve his 
property. He will have to be independent before he can realize 


this reasonable profit. 


Now, 


believer in nostrums or formulas; I am no 


of legislative price-fixing, or 


I am no 
believer in the efficacy 
price-fixing. What we say and do here, or 
in the halls of Congress cannot repeal the 
cause and effect. We must put the farmer in a position which 
will enable him to market his cotton gradually, as demand calls 
for it, and when we have done that, he will be able to realize his 
reasonable profit. He will be able to do this unless he has 
facilities with which to hold his cotton off of the market 


convention 
what we say and do 


immutable laws of 


not 
reserve 
is demanded. If he has not warehouse 


it and dole it out as it 


facilities, and when I use the expression warehouse facilities I 
do not have in mind the tremendous warehouses such as we have 
but I 


size to permit a 


here and as they have at other cotton centers, mean small 
warehouses on the 
store and hold his cotton until it is advisable for him to dispose 
of it. 


finance his cotton locally and adjust obligations which must be 


farm, suflicient in man to 


If he has ample warehousing facilities, he will be able to 


liquidated; and then hold such cotton as he has in reserve until 
such time as the market calls for it. 
Therefore, gentlemen, in my opinion the solution of the prob 


cotton the world wants, and 


all want. provided that 


lem of a greater supply of which 
which the spinners want, and 
supply is sold upon the proper basis, lies elementally in the ques 
tion of warehousing. When you have vou will bring 
about prosperity for the producer and encourage him to produce 


which we 
done this, 


more and more of this great staple product 

Now we come to the question of the stabilization of prices. We 
cannot, as I have said above, arbitrarily and by the simple process 
but if the farmer is in 
is not obliged to sell on a that is 
flooded ; hold and conserve his property 
and dole it out as demand calls then the 
only sane and economical stabilization of which I am aware. 


of force fix price for cotton; 


a position where he 


any 
market 
if he can economically 
will have 


for it, you 


discussion here 
eliminated by 


the 
only be 


Country damage, as has been shown by 
today, is to be eliminated, and it can 
protecting the cotton, and that means warehousing the cotton. 
It means we must have a system of warehousing. It means that 
we must become converted to the warehousing idea. In my opinion, 
there should be warehouses at all of the ports that handle any 


quantity of cotton, and at the concentrating ports there should 


- 


saving would be immense. Finally, I strongly urge that cottop 
compressed to the new density, should be in such condition that 
when it arrives at the mill the contents of bales give no more 
trouble than the softer compressed bales, only by these means 
will gin or other compress owners free themselves, merchants. 
bankers and users from immense trouble and serious financial 
loss. 
B. Trnompson, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
By protect- 

be warehousing systems, such, if you please, as we have in 


Louisiana. The concentrating points in the interior should be 
with ample warehouses, and the smaller towns. on a 
should be provided with ample warehouses. It 


the gins should protect cotton, 


provided 
scale, 
should be imperative that 
you can not protect cotton without some cover and without some 
warehouse. The farmer, at his own place, would save thousands 
and thousands of dollars a year if he would only put his property 
is bringing warehousing down 


smaller 
and 


under warehousing covers, which 
t its most elemental and primitive form. If we 
recognition of the absolute necessity of the far-reaching needs of 


cah secure a 
this matter of warehousing, then, indeed, will this conference have 
uccomplished a great purpose; for it will have brought home to 
all interested the necessity of properly taking care of the cotton 
which will take care of it 
will 


and providing those facilities for it 
and place it where it can be readily financed. Then we 
achieve the stabilization of the price of cotton as far as it may 
be stabilized, and we will do it by perfectly natural methods— 
methods that will enable the producer to make what he should 
make out of it; it cotton ; it 


make more business for the spinner, and it make far 


more 
will 


will encourage hi mto make 


will 
better conditions in all branches of the cotton industry the world 


over. 


World Wants Cheap Cotton But Not 
At Price Of, Women’s Labor 


“I know that the world wants cheap cotton to 
clothe its nakedness, but may God forgive the man 
who wants it at the price of women’s labor and chil- 
dren’s labor in the cotton fields. Those of us who 
have loved the South because of its possibilities, who 
have realized the wrongs of its past history, and who 
have devoted long days, months and years of hard 
work to help solve its difficult and intricate problems 
in order that it might be a stronger, safer and better 
agricultural part of this great nation, have dreamed of 
a change of economic conditions which would put the 
Southern farm woman on a better basis in her relation 
to production and the farm home”’ 

The foregoing striking statement is from an article 
in the MANUFACTURERS RECORD of October 2, 
by Bradford Knapp of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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- )Sir Charles W. Macara, of England, 
is 
Y Ve . 
i d the Cotton Situat 
- an € Uotton o1tuation 
w 
. the ~ ~ ro ~ 
sa SOME CORRESPONDENCE ON HIS FORMER VIEWS AND HIS VIEWS AT PRESENT. 
itton 
that [In view of the world-wide interest in cotton, which makes important every ray of light that can be 
more thrown upon the situation, we are publishing some recent correspondence between the Editor of the 
eans Manufacturers Record and Sir Charles W. Macara, one of the great world leaders in the cotton industry. 
nts. Mr. Macara exerts so wide an influence in European cotton circles that if he will be as aggressive now 
for a full price for cotton as in 1904 he was aggressive against the price then prevailing, he can do an 
icial . ° ° ° ° Ay : . 
immense amount of good in cementing the friendship between Great Britain and America by removing 
the feeling that English spinners any longer seek to depress the price of this staple. Mr. Macara has 
always vigorously criticized speculators who helped to advance the price of cotton as an injury to the 
industry. As he seems opposed to all outside speculative operations in cotton, we hope he will be equally 
as vigorous in denouncing all who seek to “bear” the price of cotton.—-Editor Manufacturers Record. | 
Baltimore, Md., September 5, 1919 33 York Street, 
Sir Charles W. Macara, Manchester, September 26, 1919. 
33 York Street, Richard H. Edmonds, Esgq., 
Manchester, England: Editor and General Manager, 
Dear Sir—I have received and read with much interest the sev- Manufacturers Record, 
eral reprints sent from your office of articles republished from the Baltimore, Md 
it rtiser 1 r pape es : e 
. Dundee Advertiser and other papers. Dear Sir—Your letter of the 5th instant came to hand a day or 
i ye . ° ‘2 - . 
a The position which you take in these discussions is of much in- two ago, and I am gratified to learn from it that in the main you 
. lt terest. and with most of it I fully agree. I have long sought to agree with the views expressed in the leaflets I sent you some time 
~_ bring about conditions which would create a better feeling between since. These views, after all, are in no way different from those 
au 
tl mployers and employes, between producers and consumers. For I have not ceased to express for more than a quarter of a century. 
some 
sande many years I have sought especially to secure for the cotton grow- I notice that in your letter you make reference to some alleged 
perty rs of the South a fairer price for cotton, that they might be saved expression of mine made in 1904—fifteen years ago—with regard 
down rom the starvation wages on which they have existed and the to the price at which cotton could then be profitably grown. To 
re @ ardships which they have had to endure by reason of the low this I have to reply, in the first place, that I have no recollection 
of rices which have prevailed during the last 50 years, until the of making the statement, and in the second place, I am quite sure 
ave advance of the last two or three years. that if I made it, it would be as the result of information supplied 
ne to I remember that in 1904 at the International Spinners’ Con- from a reliable source. 
otton ress you voiced the thought that the South could produce and Supposing, however, it be true that I made the*statement 15 
it ll cotton at a fair profit at 7 to 8 cents per pound. I am sure’ years ago; whatever has it to do with the position teday? Ata 
will at this statement must have been based on very misleading in- time when the thoughts of all earnest men are being directed to the 
ay prmation, for certainly the spirit of it is entirely contrary to the formidable task of bringing about a happier future for all peoples, 
ds irit of your statements made in the clippings sent me as regards after the most appalling conflict in the world’s history, it is time 
hould ber, since you take very strong ground in favor of laborers to drop recrimination and to help forward the work on hand. 
n; it curing fair and living wages. . My desire for the betterment of the condition of the cotton 
e far There has never been a time in the last 50 vears when cotton Planter is known throughout the world, for I have never ceased to 
world uld be sold at 7 to 8 cents a pound in the South without enchain- Urse that he should be adequately rewarded for his work. He is 


in bitter slavery of desperate poverty the cotton growers. The  2¢ of the vital links in the world cotton industry chain, in which, 
w prices of cotton which have prevailed during that period have if @ link should break, disaster is inevitable. 

n made possible only by the fact that this cotton has been If you have read the books and reprints which I have sent from 
rely raised through the work of women and children, when the time to time, I am altogether at a loss to understand how you can 
men should have been in their homes and the children should ave so misconstrued my views. 

ve been in school. I understand that the editors of the Textile Recorder sent you 
Whether intentionally so or not, any man who has opposed a ® COPY of my Open Letter to the President and Members of the 
ch higher price for cotton than the average of the last 50 years World Cotton Conference some time ago, but in case it has mis- 
s been to the utmost extent of his ability working to hold the carried, I enclose another copy. If any confirmation of my atti- 


n to ; aed Arig 
men and children of the small farmers of the South in illiteracy, t¥de toward the planter is needed, it will be found in that Open 


man desperate poverty, and to keep them in the field without any Letter, which has been circulated throughout the world. I am, 
chil- portunity for advancement. Yours faithfully, 

who FI enclose copy of two letters recently written for the MANUFAC- (Signed) CuarLes W. Macara, 
who ERS RecorD by leading cotton manufacturers of New England, 


which they have urged the South to get as large a price for cot- Baltimore, Md., October 14. 
as possible. This is so directly contrary to the position taken jr Charles W. Macara. 

you at the International Spinners’ Congress that I would be 
y glad to have from you your views on the subject at present, 
to the cotton trade, and whether you still believe in a low price 
cotton, or a price which can be made possible only by the prac- My Dear Sir—I am in receipt of yours of September 26. Ex 
lenslavement of the women and children of the small farmers ePt for the leaflets, receipt of which I acknowledged in my letter 
0 grow cotton. of September 5, I cannot remember having received any from you 
in the past. 


who 
hard 
lems 
etter 
d of 
t the 


33 York Street, 


Manchester, England 


4 am quite sure that this cannot be your position, but no other . 
ation ; : ; refer te “nome allered expression” made te 2004 « 
bclusion could possibly be drawn from your statement in 1904 You “eo to “some — ex] re _ n eg in 1904, and say 
‘ ave no recollectio ) aking at stateme oO 
er than that you were at that time wholly uninformed as to the : — eee ee ‘el ig : “ae —_ — uf you 
ticle Fal cost of cotton growing and the conditions under which cot- will turn to your article in the special Anglo-American number of 


was raised. the Revue Economique Internationale, published in the spring of 
1904, you will find the statement which I quoted. 

Moreover, it is directly in harmony with all of the addresses 
made at the International Congress of the Master Cotton Spin- 
RicHarD H. Epmonps, Editor. ners, held in Zurich May 23-27, 1904. In your address at that 


or 2, 


Hoping that I may have the pleasure of a reply from you on 
nent 


subject, I am. Very truly yours, 
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meeting you repeated the statement made in the article in the cause of high prices was the actual shortage in the supply. Yo f 
Revue Economique Internationale as to cotton being grown in the however, denounced the “bull” speculators for the advance, over. er 
United States at a profit of 344d. to 4d. a pound. looking the fact that these higher prices were paid to the grow: sane 
The “alleged expression” to which you refer, with the intima- himself. fact th 
tion that vou have no recollection of ever having made it, will be I am in hearty sympathy with your expression that the though; and tha 
found on page 13 in the official report of the International Cotton — of all earnest men should be directed to the task of bringing aboy what & 
Congress, of which you were president, of your_address which was a happier future for all peoples. But in the light of the fact thy derful ¢ 
delivered on May 24, 1904. This statement, however, was merely there has been in this country and in England and on the cont early pt 
a repetition of what you had previously written in the Revue nent a constant reiteration of the statement that cotton prices gn “The 
Economique Internationale. The International Cotton Congress — too high even when they were abnormally low, I have been ep Mier 
was called by you, and through the entire meeting the comments pelled, in justice to the cotton producers of the South, to presey me fs 
on the cotton situation followed very closely on the line of your these facts. : ee 
statement about the price of cotton. I beg, therefore, to suggest Let me remind you that at the International Cotton Congress ¢ pay a g 
that in using the word “alleged” and in stating that you have no 1904 practically every address made expressed a demand for lowe “The 
recollection of ever having made that statement, you have, unwit- prices of cotton, and yet a leading American cotton manufacture = 
tingly, I am sure, made an intimation that what I credited to you made an address at New Orleans this week in which he said thy aay 
was incorrect. With the information I have now given you I am in his own experience of nearly thirty years of active participatig eg bear | 
sure you will admit that your intimation was wholly unjustified, in the manufacturing end of cotton, he had never known of a ter on pe 
and was, indeed, quite out of place. tile man even advocating any scheme having as its aim the lowe ee 
Any man who informed you that cotton could be sold at a ing of cotton values. 7 ir 
profit to the growers at 3l4d. to 4d. (7 to S cents) per pound As bearing on that, permit me to quote from an editorial in th these po: 
was wholly incompetent to express an opinion on the subject. It | Manuracrurers Recorp of July 10, 1919, reviewing the Inte} for the y 


has never been possible to grow cotton at such a price in the 


South, not even, indeed, with slave labor prior to TS60, except at 
Any intelligent 
] 


personal study of the situation as te 


a loss to the growers. investigation made by any 


cotton 


man familiar from 
growing in the South, would have shown that it was impossible 
for this section to produce cotton and sell it at a prefit at that 
figure. 

I am fully aware of the fact that there were men in 
who would not have hesitated to misinform you; for misinforma- 
tion on this subject has been a part of the “cotton bear gamblers” 
You will, however, note that in the report of the 
proceedings of the there was a 
general demand for more cotton, but You took 
the ground in your address, as you did in the Revue Economique 


America 


for many years. 


International Cotton Congress 


at lower prices. 


Internationale, that the higher prices were due to cotton gamblers, 
but apparently you overlooked the fact that the worst cotton gam- 
blers with which the world has been cursed are those who have 
tried to break down the price of cotton, and their name has been 
legion, both in this country and abroad. 

It is a rather surprising fact that neither you nor, so far as I 
know, any other great leader in the cotton world has ever de- 
nounced the “cotton bears” for breaking down the price of cotton ; 
but the denunciation of the “cotton bulls.” who have helped to lift 
the cotton market to a higher level, has been unceasing. 

In your article in the Revue Economique Internationale you 
credited the higher price of cotton wholly to the cotton gamblers, 
and you vigorously assailed them. But in that article you said: 

“An international combination to reduce the consumption of cot- 
ton is necessary if the existing position is to be effectively dealt 
with,” and you added: 

“To endeavor to bring about an international union of users of 
cotton is a work well worthy of a serious attempt, for no combina- 
tion of holders of any raw material can long stand against a com- 
bination of users of that raw material.” 

You were thus suggesting a campaign to “bear” the price of 
while denouncing those who were seeking to “bull” the 
price. You charged the advance in the price of cotton to the 
“bull” speculators, but Mr. Atkins, the secretary of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, in his address at the International 
Cotton Congress of 1904, took the view that 
supply in proportion to the world’s needs which had brought about 


cotton, 


it was a decreased 


these higher prices, and when you introduced him at that congress 
he made the following statement: 

“America thus supplies nearly three-fourths of the whole, and. 
therefore, the prices of all cotton are virtually ruled by the sue- 
cess or the non-success of the American crop. During the last 
three years this has been painfully manifested, as owing to three 
of cotton and prices 


moderate crops there has been a scarcity 


have been forced up. and the position has been taken advantage 
of by speculators to the great disadvantage and loss of all con- 
What would happen if there should be 


It is 


cerned in its manufacture. 
a very bad season and the failure of the crop in the States? 


too terrible to contemplate.” 
Mr. Atkins recognized that the actual shortage of the crop fur 
nished an opportunity for “bull” speculators, but that the primary 


national Cotton Congress of 1904, called by you and fathered } 
I do not do this from any desire whatever of “recriminy 


grower, t 


vom a unifor 
tion.” which you suggest should be eliminated, but from a desivf® frst be ¢ 
to present the facts which are so vital to a full understanding going to ; 
the world’s cotton industry. what pro 

The editorial was as follows: more int 

“In a recent editorial we gave some interesting facts in regai— than he | 
to the efforts made by President Macara of the Federation ¢ “In 19 
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Master Cotton Spinners’ Association to break the price of cotte 
in 1904, when he appealed to the cotton spinners of the world: 
join in a combine to close their mills or run on short time. 

“As an outcome of Mr. Macara’s activities an international om 
gress of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations 
was held in Zurich, Switzerland. In the course of his addresst 
the delegates at that meeting Mr. Macara said: 

“There is little doubt that cotton can be grown at a profiti 
the United States at 314d. to 4d. (7 to 8 cents) per pound, accor 
ing to yield.’ 

“In this statement Mr. Macara simply expressed the views @ 
foreign spinners that the South could raise its cotton at a proj 
at 7 to S cents a pound, though this price would really mean bast 
ruptey to the cotton-growing interests. this critic: 

“The same thought was expressed by other delegates to tht} combining 
cotton manufacturers’ convention. Running through the enti plan to pre 
discussion was the demand for enlarged production of cotton the farmer 





for low prices for cotton. Herr Kuffler of Austria was so mud halted the 
impressed with the importance of the work of cotton manufactw® prices grac 
ers, of which he was one, that he said: world its g 


“While in the business for the purpose cf making money {) The whole 
ourselves, we may be looked upon as public benefactors.” » South was 
“And he added : S could no le 
“*We want cheap cotton,’ and ‘we hope cotton will go down, had the por 


not to 3d., to 3lad. this royal s 


“These are typical statements of how Europe, under the lead “When 
Mr. Macara and other cotton buyers, was fighting to break cot) spinners an. 
prices, and yet at the same time were clamoring for an incre in other co 


production of cotton. It was freely admitted by many delegs#South, go b 
to that cotton manufacturers’ congress that cotton consumpti@®period Eurx 
had far outgrown the world’s cotton supply, and that there Wivery thing 1 
danger that the demand for cotton would continue to in¢ that period j 
much more rapidly than cotton growing could be encouraged. Onbeing done 
one delegate, we believe, took the ground that the way to secure the active p 
enlarged production of cotton would be to pay a high price for 1860, and nc 
The other delegates in discussing the subject followed very largeftrade was n¢ 
in the lead of Mr. Macara and Herr Kuffler in insisting that (] “‘An offic 
ton must be cheap, but at the same time there must be a great Sfthe ground t 
at the lowest 
nd in buyi 
ould thus s 
outhern Sts 
er of his ba 


crease in its production. 

“Many wild and visionary schemes were agitated for cottl 
growing all over the world wherever climatic conditions wé 
seem to indicate the possibility of raising cotton. French dé 
gates told about the efforts of the French Government to incre 
cotton production in its colonies. The German delegates were “fttived per bg 
thusiastie about the efforts of the German Government to “We do ne 
cotton in all of the tropical regions of the German colonies. Pr land are in . 


tugal joined in the same line of thought, and, of course, the d@busineg. men 
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gates from Great Britain told about what that country was pre- 
paring to do in increasing cotton in Egypt and in India and in dis 
tant parts of the world. Few of them made any reference to the 
fact that similar efforts had been under way for about 100 years, 
and that what European governments were doing in 1904 was only 
what a number of them had been doing since shortly after the won- 
derful development of the cotton industry in this country, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

“The cry of Herr Kuffler, ‘we want cheap cotton, has been the 
ery of a century, and yet only now and then has there arisen a 
man of standing in the manufacture of cotton who had the courage 
to take the ground that the way to get cotton in abundance was to 
pay a good living profit to the grower. 

“The theory of the majority of cotton manufacturers, especially 
of Europe, and to some extent of New England, always has been 
to bear the price of cotton, and in times of advancing price to in- 
sist always to the public that there was no foundation for higher 
prices of cotton, and necessarily the public felt that there was no 
justification for paying a higher price for cotton goods. Until the 
cotton industry of the world completely changes its mentality on 
these points and recognizes that cotton is a permanent necessity 
for the world’s clothing, and that a living price must be paid to the 
grower, the world will never be willing to pay to the manufacturer 
a uniformly profitable price for his product. The grower must 
first be given a good living profit, and henceforth the grower is 
going to get this and leave to the manufacturer the question as to 
what profit the latter will get out of the consumer by taking a 
more intelligent view of the importance of cotton to the world 
than he has done in the past. 

“In 1906 the editor of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD in an ad- 
dress to the annual convention of the Virginia Bankers’ Associa 
tion, in discussing the relation of the South’s cotton trade to world 
affairs, said : 

“Fifteen years ago, when we were beginning to see daylight, 
there came a period of exceeding low prices of cotton which lasted 
for seven or eight years, during which we lost almost as much on 
cotton as we made on industrial advancement. 

“"Two years ago, when the South produced nearly 14,000,000 
bales of cotton at a time when it was estimated that the world 
would need scarcely more than 10,000,000 bales of American cot- 
ton, it looked as though the cotton buyers and the financial powers 
of Europe, aided to some extent by kindred interests in America. 
would beat down the price of cotton to 5 or 6 cents a pound. At 
this critical time a leader was found equal to the emergency of 
combining the cotton planters and the bankers of the South in a 
plan to prevent the slaughter of cotton. By holding back the crop. 
the farmers, sustained by the co-operation of Southern bankers. 


halted the panic which threatened this industry for a few weeks, 


prices gradually righted themselves, and the South gave to the 


| world its greatest lesson on the value and power of co-operation 


noney f 


| The whole situation was changed; the world was taught that the 


South was no longer a beggar; that the Southern cotton planter 


S could no longer be robbed with impunity; that he intended and 
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had the power to enforce his intentions to secure a fair profit for 


this royal staple. 
“When you read of the efforts which are being made by the 
spinners and the governments of Europe to develop cotton growing 
in other countries in order to lessen their dependence upon the 
South, go back 7 years and you will find that even at that early 
period Europe was making far greater effort to accomplish this 
very thing than it is doing now. By the side of the agitation at 
that period in Parliament and in cotton-mill circles, all that is now 
being done in this respect seems like child’s play. Yet despite 
the active propaganda carried on for nearly half a century before 
1860, and now revived, the South’s monopoly of the world’s cotton 
rade was never so strongly intrenched as it is today. 

“‘An official report made in England about 60 years ago took 
he ground that the English people should endeavor to keep cotton 
t the lowest price possible, not only because of the profit to Eng- 
nd in buying cheap cotton, but because, as the report stated, it 
ould thus secure a larger supply, since the cotton planter in the 
outhern States of America would undertake to increase the num- 
er of his bales to make up for the smaller amount which he re- 
ived per bale.’ 

“We do not believe that the cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
nd are in any way whatever less patriotic than other leading 
business men of that-section. We do not believe that they are in 


any way hostile to the best interests of the South. Some of them 
have been misled by such unfortunate statements as that issued by 
Mr. Durfee, secretary of the New England Cotton Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation, a few months ago, and by somewhat similar criticism in 
New England The New Engiand cotton mill men are 
broadgauged in their nationalism, and we believe that a large ma 
jority of them are thoroughly interested in seeing the cotton growe1 
zain a fair profit for his labor, but in times past they have been 
largely misled by the foolish statements put out as to the cost of 


papers, 


cotton production 


“The average tenant farmer in the South raises five or six bales 
of cotton through his own work and the labor of his wife and chil 
dren When cotton sold at 8 or 10 cents a pound, or $0 or $50 
a bale, 
for his crop, with a small amount to be added for the seed 


third to one-half of this must be paid to the landowner, and out of 


this meant a gross income of, say, from S200 to S250 a ye 


(me 


the remainder, a beggarly sum indeed, would have to come the cost 
of fertilizers and the keeping of his horse or mule and the wear 
tear his little equipment, the balance, if any, 
he would have to eke a scanty existence and always remain 
in debt. 

“Had the farm laborer or the 
received wages commensurate with the wages paid in other parts 


and on and on 


out 


tenant farmer in the South ever 


of the country. it would never have been possible during the last 


farmer owning his own land or the tenant 


10 or 


50 years for the small 
farmer to raise cotton at 12 cents a pound 

“Cotton the 
because nothing was allowed for the labor of the m: 
d for 


It was simply a struggle to exist fron 


has been sold in the past at low price prevailing 
in and his wife 
] 


and children, and nothing was allows the deterioration of soil 
and the farm implements. 
to But these facts the 
world did not understand, and they 
as they should have done the publications which have sought for 
tell the cotton 
in the South. This is why the New England cotton manufacturers 
have often the 
spirit of hostility among themselves to the cotton-growing interests 
of the 
growers to the New 


year year. cotton manufacturers of the 


would not read as carefully 


many years to actual facts in regard to growing 


aligned themselves on wrong side and created a 


South, and that beget a spirit of hostility among cotter 
manufacturers 

“It was a lamentable mi all around, Some of it 
in times to the United States Department of 
Agriculture in putting forth misleading statements in regard to 
1M4-1905, by the then Secretary 
the 
eading the cotton industry of the 


cotton 


England 
stake was due 
past the errors of 
the cotton situation, notably in 
of Agriculture, who at that time 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp for mis 
whole world.” 


was virogously criticised in 


A few weeks after you made your criticisms in the International 
Congress of Cotton Spinners of those who had sought to advance 


Dre W. C. Heath of the Ameri 


Association, at its annual meeting pointed out 


the price of cotton sident an Cot 
ton Manufacturers’ 
that the advance in cotton had been due to normal causes, and on 
this point said: 

“When the price of the stapk 
much might 


knew that all those car 


last fall, however 


things, 


began to rise 


the cause have been due to other every body 


fact that according 
to fall short of the de 


based upon the 


isés were 


to all human wisdom the supply was goi 





mand. But instead of accepting, at least tentatively, this fact 
and beginning to try correspondingly to bull the manufactured 
article, we all took the opposite course and became voluntarily 
raw-cotton bears, and con ent! manufactured-cotton bears 
And since the market resisted the combined assaults of the anu 
facturers of the world and the strongest speculators of the world 


climbing upward in spite of all to a height which seems dizzy to 


shorts, we have as manufacturers our losses from a yet irrespon 


sive market for our pains. As manufacturers we should have ac- 


cepted the situation of a rising market. Instead of that, we per- 


sistently. continuously and emphatically advertised to the world 
that it was our opinion that the increasing price was purely ma 
- . > 


nipulaion and far beyond intrinsic value 
“Under such circumstances it seems to me that our customers 
would have been fools to take more of our goods than absolute 


necessity drove them to T « thing of bearing the market on the 
raw material, as you have done, is, therefore, a weapon of doubt 
ful efficiency in the hands of the manufacturer > 3 8 

“No body ef men have cried out as fiercely. and often as unrea 


sonably, against the American cotton gamblers as have the spin 
ners of Lancashire, and yet a short time ago the president of 


their associaton. looj:ing back at the history of the cotton market 
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kindly feeling, indeed that intimate friendship which should 
between the powerful cotton manufacturing interests of & 
Britain and the vast number of cotton producers in America wh 


last season, said in an address to the association, ‘last season cot- 
ton cornered itself.’ 

“When the price of cotton began to rise last fall, due partially 
to manipulation, many of us began to cast vile calumnies at the 
bull leaders, and charged them with being gamblers, and even As every speech I believe, without exception, at the Inte 
blacklegs, but one is impelled to ask the question: tional Cotton Congress in 1904, representing the entire 
trade of Europe, attacked or criticised the higher price of egy 
then ruling, and urged that cotton growing should be developed 
: other countries for the express purpose of making Europe j 
“ > ine » ro > New rk Cotton Exchange was : 7 : . , 
ph reengpeciree wngee-nidiendy = — : pendent of the cotton of the Southern States, the inevitable ef 


influence largely shapes the politics of the country. 


“Who were the greatest gamblers, they who bought what they 
wanted, or you, who sold for delivery that which you did not have? 


heard to say not long since ; wate . anne enone pmnerge rn in this country was to intensify in the minds of cotton produg 
aearey r woul seem. Agninat & is the Eagheh peters = a realization of the fact that they must fight a battle againstg 
combined mill interests of the world, the market manipulation of cotton buyers—a battle which has been raging ever since, 
Liverpool and New York and bankers of W all Street, and nw which the cotton producers have now very nearly won. 


possible influence that can be brought to bear, and still prices hold te : ; 
I greatly rejoice to be able, in the light of your letter, to 


high : : : . that you are henceforth to be numbered among those who will 
“Another said : ‘I have been a member of the New York Cot- thelr pimest power, great as that is, to maintain 0 geod pall 
ton Exchange for a great many years, and I have never heard a preci If I rightly interpret your position, you ‘will readil 
word said against a man who tried to bear cotton, but the man inestimable service to the friendly relations which should exist 
who endeavors to bull cotton has always been a target. tween the two great Anglo-Saxon nations of the world. By 
“Cotton has never been so low that persistent attempts have speech which you can make in favor of paying to the cotton g 
not been made to depress the price. An advance to 6 cents in eps of the South a full and profitable price for their cotton 
1897 was fought just as hard as the 16-cent level this year.” touch a warm spot in millions of hearts over here. Any denung 
In your Open Letter addressed to the World Cotton Conference tions which you make public of the cotton bears whenever f 
you again raise the question as to how the increase in cotton prices seek to break down the price of cotton (and surely it is as m 
has been brought about, and ask, “How much of it is due to the a crime for a combination, of bears to try to force down the pal 
manipulation of gamblers?” The increase in the price of cotton as it is for a combination of bulls to try to force up the price) 
is certainly not yet sufficiently great to give to the cotton growers do untold good in cementing the friendship between the col 
of the South a fair margin of profit for their work. Any “gam- growers of the United States and the cotton manufactures 
bling” effort which has advanced the price of cotton has neces- Great Britain. As one of the world’s great leaders in the e¢ 
sarily helped to paise the standard of wages and living on the part industry, as one who is constantly seeking to better the relati 
of cotton growers, and the bull gamblers could never have been between capital and labor, between the producer of cotton and 
successful in putting up the price of cotton if there had not been manufacturer of cotton, you can exert an influence immeasu 
a world-wide shortage in the staple, and if it were not true that great in its importance. 
the cotton producers had never received a fair price for their labor. I have for years unceasingly sought to bring about ag 
On the other hand, I trust you will bear in mind that in the friendly relation between employers and employes, between 
desire to bring about world harmony it is important that the influ- and labor. I have insisted that the laboring men have never 
ence of “bear” cotton gamblers in depressing the price of cotton, ceived a full share of the prouts of the business, just as I havel 
for the “bear” gamblers are far more numerous and far more sisted that the cotton producers have never had their fair share 
powerful than the “bull” gamblers, should be criticised as vigor- the value of their product. I have urged higher wages, and I 
ously as you have criticised those who have been on the “bull” repeatedly said that any man who sought to break down the hig 
side of the market. wages which have come about as a result of the war, whe 
I need not say that I view the matter wholly from a disinter these wages were coupled with efficiency, was seeking to devel 
ested standpoint, as I have never raised nor manufactured a bale 
of cotton, nor do I ever under any conditions buy or sell or specu- 
late in cotton. It is not near so important that the capitalist should receivg 
large return on his money as it is that the producer and the lal 


3olshevistiec spirit and would creat anarchy. In that positie 
believe I am in entire harmony with your views. 


For 25 years I have made a close study of the cotton situation, 
and have seen the appalling suffering among the cotton growers of | img men should receive a compensation which will enable them 
the South due to low prices, while cotton manufacturers, such as 
those who spoke at the International Cotton Congress in 1904. 
and others, constantly denounced any advance of cotton as due to 
the cotton “bull” speculators or gamblers. I have no sympathy 


live more comfortably and to educate their children better t 
they have ever been able to do, and to enjoy more of the com 
of life than has been their privilege in the past. 

I greatly rejoice that with all your influence and power you 
engaged in this good work, and therefore I trust that whenevé 
may be possible you will give voice to your hearty corhmends 
of good prices to the producer of cotton, for upon profitable pi 


whatever with the cotton bulls or the cotton bears. I regret that 
it is not possible for this industry to be conducted with absolute 
freedom from the operations of bulls and bears, but when I know 
that for many years the cotton bears have done their utmost to alone can his prosperity be founded. And without full prices 
beat down the price of cotton, and that scarcely a voice has ever cotton the South will concentrate its agriculture upon diversi 
been raised on the part of manufacturers against the cotton bear, farming, and in doing so will increase the world’s supply of 
stuffs, but will tremendously decrease the world’s supply of co 


while the voice of many manufacturers has been constantly heard 
I am sure that the representatives of England's cotton trad@ 


against the cotton bull, I am constrained as a matter of duty to 
they go back from a personal study of the conditions in this 
try will fully appreciate the fact that the cotton bulls, inste 
being an unmitigated curse to the trade, helped to save the S¢ 
from utter destruction in the past by the work of the cob 
pars, and the cotton bears, whether they be cotton manufact 
or rank cotton gamblers, are certainly no more worthy of 


press these points upon your attention. 

Cotton is a world crop, a world industry, of such tremendous 
importance that it is most essential to the welfare of the world in 
its broadest sense that there should be a recognition on the part of 
the cotton manufacturers of the problems which the cotton pro- 
ducers have had to face. Cotton manufacturers have made far 
greater profits out of taking the raw material and turning it into 
finished product than the producers have made in raising this 
staple. These have been the “drawers of water and the hewers of 


mendation than the cotton bulls, for the cotton bulls at least I 
to their credit an effort to lift from the cotton growers the bu 
of overwhelming poverty which rested upon them for so m 
years by reason of the work of the bears. 

With the full appreciation of what it will mean in cemen 
the friendship of the two nations upon whose friendship the fu 
of the world must largely depend, to have from you and ot 
English cotton manufacturers a constant expression in favom 
full prices for cotton to the Southern grower, I am 


wood,” earning but a scanty existence, while they have seen many 
manufacturers gain great fortunes by handling their raw material. 
Moreover, cotton has a vital relation to the polities of the world, 
and to the friendship which should forever exist between Great 
Britain and America. So long as the cotton growers of this coun 
try know, as they have known for a century, that constant efforts 
have been made to beat down the price of that crop, it is well- Sincerely yours, 
nigh impossible to bring about that harmonious relation. that RIcHARD H. EpMmonps, Fdite 








